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NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  26,  1925 


peath  Suddenly  Summons  Frank  Munsey 
At  Height  of  Power  and  Success 


iuccumbs  at  7 1  After  9-Day  Battle  With  Appendicitis — Newspapers  Temporarily  in  Charge  of 

William  T.  Dewart — Wealth  Estimated  at  $40,000,000 


.■XNK  ANDREW  MUNSEY  is  seemed  to  show  a  very  considerable  im-  had  remained  on  watch  and  had  notified 
dead.  The  end  came  to  the  million-  provement,  but  the  septic  condition  was  the  others  by  telephone, 
aire  business  man  and  publisher  of  so  widespread  that  the  favorable  signs  In  the  private  suite  of  the  hospital  were 
bgazincs  and  the  New  York  Sun  and  were  only  temporary.  Late  Sunday  night  gathered  Mrs.  Allan  W.  Mansfield,  of 
New  York  Evening  Telegram,  at  he  began  failing  rapidly.  Meriden,  Conn.,  a  grandniece  of  the  pub- 

6-30  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Dec.  22,  at  .-V  group  of  close  business  associates  Usher;  Mr.  Dewart,  who  has  been  associ- 
|«ox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York,  where  remained  with  him  until  midnight  of  that  ated  with  Mr.  ^Iunsey  for  30  years,  and 
he  had  been  operated  on  for  appendicitis  day,  and  then,  because  of  evidences  of  the  Mrs.  Dewart ;  Fred  A.  Walker,  for  24 
and  peritonitis,  Dec.  14.  He  was  in  his  approaching  end,  they  were  re-summoned  years  intimately  connected  with  the  dying 
year.  '  about  4  o’clock  Monday  morning,  man;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  man- 

The  Ixxly  lay  in  state  Dec.  23.  in  a  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  director  of  advertis-  ager  of  the  Sun;  Mr.  Hodges  and  C.  T. 
kfaapel  of  the  Catliedral  of  St.  John  the  ing  of  tlie  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company,  Dixon.  .\s  the  first  streaks  of  day 
J)ivine,  attended  by  old  employes,  while 
fmral  services,  conducted  by  Bishop 
Ibnning.  were  held  Christmas  Eve,  with 
Innal  in  a  vault  at  Woodlawn  cemetery. 

In  the  spring,  the  remains  will  be  fe-  \ 

pwved  to  Lis^n  Falls,  Me.,  and  placetl 
htskle  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  in 
a  dot  Mr.  Munsey  himself  had  arranged. 

During  the  services  Mr.  Munsey’s  iv 

various  business  interests  paid  tribute  by  Ml 

aneral  minutes  of  silent  reverence.  In  //  'X 

his  headquarters  building,  280  Broadway.  Vi 

the  office  of  the  Sun,  all  portraits  of  the  '  ' 

dead  owner  were  draped  with  black,  the  ^ 

only  visible  sign  of  mourning.  I 

The  Munsey  newspaper  and  magazine  1 

mperties.  for  the  time  being,  are  in  the  m 

lan^  of  William  T.  Dewart,  vice-presi-  k 

dent  and  general  manager  of  the  Frank  ^ 

A.  Munsey  Company.  The  will  has  not  Sr 

^  been  opened,  and  all  executives  claim  y 

ignorance  of  the  plans  Mr.  Munsey  may 
have  had  for  the  future  of  his  publishing 
enterprises,  and  disposal  of  his  vast 
1  fortune,  conservatively  estimated  as  be-  ^ 

hnown  that  during  this  sickness,  he 

nnmoned  Charles  E.  Rushmore,  his  at-  ■  ’ 

lomey,  to  his  bedside,  and  made  changes  w 

in  his  will  and  testament  previously 

The  newspapers  were  owned  by  the 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Company,  capitalized 
at  $10,000,000,  with  Mr.  Munsey  president 

and  Dewart,  vice-president  '  ty 

general  manager.  Directors  of  the  com- 
pany,  which  also  controlled  the  Munsey 
Bjpzines.  are  C.  H.  Pope. 

Davis. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  nine  days  of  fatal  ill-  / §  m 

ness  brought  him  daily  closer  to  death  f  W  ^jr 

than  the  general  public  was  permitted  to  / 

hnow.  Optimistic  bulletins  were  issued  X  •< 

to  the  daily  press,  while  his  doctors  and  A  xuSadv 

associates  knew  his  condition  was  more  / 

desperate  than  was  ever  hinted.  /  ^  w 

The  final  fight  for  life  was  brave,  how-  A  ^  *" 

ever.  Mr.  Munsey’s  heart  was  strong.  / 

and  he  withstood  the  shock  of  two  /  ^ 

Wondary  operations  in  a  remarkable  t  <•  .  <  k,.-  Vv  < 

sanner,  giving  proof  of  his  amazing  f  \ 

Hopeful  statements  regarding  his  I  .jV  .. 

<Mion  were  issued  to  the  public  up  until  ^  C 

hst'Saturday.  Then  late  Saturday  night. 
hecause  of  a  tendency  to  coma,  it  was 
decided  at  a  consultation  between  Drs. 

Oastler,  Lambert,  Poole  and  Garbat  that 

•nother  secondary  operation  be  per-  r - - - - - - - 

hnned,  which  took  place  Sunday  after-  Frank  Andrew  Munsey  //W 

noon.  Because  of  the  drainage  estab-  /  l\\\  1R';4 102'?  II ll  I 

lished  by  this  operation,  Mr  Munsey  _ I»54— 1V25 _ 


Frank  Andrew  Munsey 
1854—1925 


filtered  into  the  blind-darkened  room, 
light  flickererl  out  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  body. 
His  life  on  earth  had  come  to  an  end. 

He  had  been  unconscious  during  all  the 
last  several  hours. 

Mrs.  John  Hyde,  the  publisher’s  sister, 
who  lives  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and 
who,  tecause  of  her  age,  77  years,  and 
the  wish  of  her  brother,  was  not  sum¬ 
moned  to  his  death  bed,  was  to  arrive  in 
New  York  in  time  for  the  funeral  ser¬ 
vices,  Dec.  24. 

The  passing  of  Mr.  Munsey  was  the 
more  dramatic,  because  of  its  suddeness. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  he  had  suffered 
a  severe  attack  of  influenza.  Then  some 
few  feared  for  his  health.  But  he  spent 
an  unusually  long  time  at  his  country 
estate  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  then  went 
abroad  to  Carlsbad  for  the  baths.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  in  the  early  fall, 
decidedly  improved  in  health. 

“He  was  in  better  condition  this  fall 
than  he  had  been  for  years,”  Mr.  Walker 
.said.  “He  would  arrive  at  the  office  every 
day  at  10  o’clock  and  remain  all  day.  He 
kept  later  hours  and  worked  harder  than 
anyone  he  employed.  He  was  more  ex¬ 
acting  of  himself  than  of  anyone  else.” 

It  was  in  this  condition  of  vitality  and 
energy,  that  he  came  to  his  office  on  Dec 
13.  During  the  day  he  stopped  in  at  the 
news  room  of  the  Sun  on  the  second  • 
floor,  an  almost  daily  custom.  His  tall 
gaunt  frame  showed  not  the  slightest  in¬ 
dication  of  illness.  He  paus^  at  the 
desk  of  Keats  Speed,  managing  editor, 
and  chatted  with  him  informally,  then 
moved  over  to  George  Van  Slyke,  his 
political  editor,  ending  his  inspection  at 
the  desk  of  Franz  Schneider,  financial 
editor. 

Mr.  Schneider  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  owner’s  good  spirits  and 
apparent  good  health.  The  financial 
editor  has  not  been  long  on  the  Sun’s 
staff,  coming  there  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  where  he  had  made  a 
brilliant  reputation. 

_“I  want  the  best,”  Mr.  Munsey  toW 
him  on  this  day,  “I  want  the  best  financial 
talent  you  can  engage.” 

Then  he  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of 
the  present  financial  writers,  and  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Schneider  on  this  man’s  work. 

“How  much  is  his  salary,”  Mr.  Munsey 
questioned.  He  was  told,  and  the  sum  is 
considerably  above  that  paid  most  news¬ 
paper  men. 

“It  isn’t  enough,”  Mr.  Munsey 
answered.  “I  want  you  to  write  out  a 
recommendation  to  me  to  raise  that 
amount  substantially.  Bring  it  to  me  in 
my  office  on  Monday.” 

On  Monday  he  was  in  the  hospital  he 
would  never  leave  alive. 

On  that  same  Saturday  afternoon,  he 
motored  out  to  his  estate  at  Manhasset, 
L.  I.,  where  he  remained  until  evening, 
returning  later  to  his  apartment  at  tiK 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel.  He  dined  that  eve¬ 
ning  with  friends  at  the  Rhz.  During 
dinner,  he  became  ill  and  retired  to  his 
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riioms.  Even  then  he  refusetl  to  con¬ 
sider  his  illness  seriously  and  did  not 
seek  medical  aid. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  felt  worse 
and  summoned  his  physician,  Dr.  Oastler, 
who,  after  consultation  with  other 
dfjctors,  order  his  removal  to  the  hospital. 
The  funeral  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  was 
dignified  and  impressive.  The  Union 
League  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
appointed  a  committee  of  98  to  attend. 
The  members  of  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  attended  in  a  body, 
with  the  executives  of  the  .\merican 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Publishers’  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  the  day  iK-fore  passed  a  resolution  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Munsey,  and  voted  to  have 
it  engrossed  in  a  book  and  presented  to 
the  Sun.  Tributes  at  this  meeting  were 
paid  by  Victor  Kidder,  New  Yorker 
Stoats  Herald,  Herbert  F.  Gunnison, 
Brooklyn  liaule,  and  Howard  Davis,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Honorary  pall  bearers  at  the  funeral 
included : 

Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Charles  E.  Hughes,  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Jr.,  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  Albert  J. 
Beveridge,  Thomas  Lamont,  Charles  H. 
Sabin,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  James  W. 
Gerard,  Chauncey  Depew,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  Ogden  Reid,  John  W.  Davis,  Otto 
H.  Kahn,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
Erman  J.  Ridgway,  Edward  P.  Mitchell, 
William  R.  Wilcox,  Morgan  J.  O’Brien, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  George  Gordon  Battle, 
Kent  Cooper,  Judge  Martin  T.  Manton, 
Darwin  P.  Kingsley  and  Karl  Bickel. 

When  the  body  lay  in  state  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral,  it  was  guarded  by  old  employes. 

Throughout  the  night  the  following  em¬ 
ployes  were  on  guard:  Robert  Ferris, 
James  Lockhart,  Harry  Ney  and  J.  W. 
Brannigan.  At  7  o’clock  they  were  re¬ 
lieved  by  Matthew  White,  C.  H.  Tate,  S. 
P.  Schafer  and  H.  B.  Ward. 

The  Gorham  bronze  coffin  rested  in 
front  of  the  altar,  lying  parallel  with  it. 
Lilies  were  around  it.  The  golden  in¬ 
scription  it  bore  read,  simply : 

FR.^^•K  .\.  Munsey 
One  of  the  floral  pieces  was  a  cross 
covered  with  lilies.  It  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin.  Another  floral  piece  con¬ 
sisting  of  roses  and  smilax  was  the 
tribute  of  Miss  Daisy  Sorenson,  who  had 
been  Mr.  Munsev’s  private  secretary  for 
many  years.  Upon  it  was  the  single 
name,  “Daisy.” 

A  guard  of  honor,  comnosed  of  men 
who  had  long  been  employes  of  Mr. 
Munsey,  attended  the  btxly,  each  group 
remaining  in  the  chapel  for  twelve  hours. 


WORLD  PRESS  PROGRAM 
GROUPS  NAMED 


Ad  Interim  Committee*  Appointed  by 
Dean  Walter  Williams  to  Report 
Subjects  for  European  Meet — 
Many  Foreigners  Named 


Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  president  of  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World,  has  announced  ad  interim 
committees  which  are  to  report  various 
subjects  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
congress  to  be  held  in  Europe. 

_  The  committee  on  news  communica¬ 
tions  consists  of  Col.  Edward  Frederick 
l-awson.  London  Daily  Telegraph,  chair¬ 
man  ;  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Japan  Advertiser, 
Tokio,  vice-chairman;  Mons.  Borsa,  II 
Secolo,  Milan,  Italy;  Henry  Houssayo, 
.■\gence  Havas,  Paris;  Walter  Nichols, 
Pro'vince,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  A.  A. 
Ilumme,  Dutch  Press  .Association,  The 
Hague,  Holland;  Ludvig  Saxe,  Verdene 
Hang,  Christiana,  Norway;  Robert  Bell. 
Lyttleton  Times,  Christ  Church,  New 
Zealand;  Thales  Coutoupis,  Nea  .Hies. 
.Athens,  fireece';  W.  P.  Wang,  Shun  Pao, 
Shanghai,  China:  Keith  Murdock,  Her¬ 
ald,  Melbourne.  .Australia,  and  Gregoria 
.\ieva,  Philippine  Rei'iew,  Manila,  P.  1. 

Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press — 
Thales  Coutoupis,  chairman,  and  M. 
Borsa,  vice-chairman. 

Committee  on  Interchange  of  Journal¬ 
ists — Guy  Innes,  Herald,  Melbourne, 


Australia,  chairman,  and  Hollington  K. 
Tong,  Rei’iew  of  the  Far  East,  Peking, 
vice-cliairman. 

Committee  on  Journalist  Education — K. 
Sugimura,  .d.iahi  Shimbun,  Tokio,  chair¬ 
man,  and  Robert  Bell,  Lyttleton  Times, 
Christ  Church  New  Zealand,  vice-chair¬ 
man. 

Committee  on  Ethics  and  Standards  of 
Practice— Stephane  Lausanne,  Le  Matin, 
Paris,  France,  chairman,  and  Edouard 
Chapuisat,  Journal  de  Geneve,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  vice-chairman. 

Committee  for  Promotion  of  Welfare 
of  Journalists — Jorge  Mitre,  La  Prensa, 
Buenos  .Aires,  chairman  and  Torcuato 
Luca  De  Tena,  .A.  B.  C.,  .Madrid,  Spain, 
and  11.  .A.  Davies,  .Australian  Journalists’ 
.Association,  Melbourne,  vice-chairmen. 


IRONTON  (O.)  dailies 
TO  MERGE  JAN.  1 
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Morning  Irontoninn  and 
Register  to  Continue  as  Momiag 
and  Evening  Tribune  Under 
Consolidated  Ownership 


Booklet  Features  Women  Writers 

“Women  of  the  Tribune"  is  the  title 


of  a  book  produced  by  the  Chicago 
T'-ilyune.  containing  sketches  of  the 
women  journalists  now  on  the  staff. 


Sagaser  Offices  to  Macon 


The  Sagaser  Newsjvaper  .Association 
will  establish  central  headquarters  in 
.Macon,  Mo.,  about  Jan.  1,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  G.  Sagaser,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  who  will  be  manager 
of  the  office.  The  company  operates 
the  .Itlanta  (Mo.)  Express  and  the 
Bevier  (Mo.)  Appeal  as  well  as  holding 
Jackson  county,  Missouri,  printing  in¬ 
terests. 
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‘^onga  of  Craft 


(If-'rittcn  Exclitsi-.  ely  for  Edito*  &  Pcblishes) 
By  Henry  Edward  Warner 
GREETINGS 


GET  ALL  THE  NAMES! 


Is  Latest  Order  to  New  York  World 
and  Times  Reporters 

‘•Get  all  the  names!”  is  the  latest  order 
to  New  York  IP  or  Id  and  Neio  York 
Times  rcporter.s. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  World,  started  it  not  long 
ago,  and  the  Times  was  quick  to  follow- 
suit.  Of  course,  printing  long  name  lists 
is  nothing  new  in  the  newspaper  field. 
.Across  the  river  in  the  big  borough  of 
Brooklyn  the  dailies  there  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  years.  New  York,  however,  it 
was  thought,  had  outgrown  this  jour¬ 
nalistic  feature. 

But  Mr.  Swope  decided  one  day  the 
people  would  like  it.  anil  in  consequence 
accounts  of  public  dinners  are  now  being 
followed  by  a  detailed  list  of  those  at¬ 
tending,  printed  in  agate,  and  arranged 
alphaheticallv.  He  figured  that,  despite 
apartment  house  isolation,  there  was 
alive  in  New  York  a  keen  interest  among 
people  as  to  what  their  neighbors  were 
doing. 

“The  response  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  the  innovation.”  AVil- 
liasn  Preston  Beazell.  assistant  managing 
editor,  told  Eimtor  &  PuBi.isnER  this 
week. 


Above  the  din  I  hear  a  yell 

For  copy,  and  I  speed  me  well 


To  make  the  grade;  but  in  my  heart 
I  am  no  parrel  and  no  part 
Of  all  this  racket  in  the  room 
Nor  of  the  presses'  roar  and  boom. 
I’d  rather  quit  a  while  and  say 
.A  word  to  yon  of  Christmas  Day — 
Greetings! 


I’d  rather  chop  the  chore,  and  do 
.A  season's  wish-you-well  to  you! 

I'd  rather  say,  I  hope  you  see 
Your  wishes  on  your  Christmas  Tree. 
I'd  rather  sing  a  song  of  cheer 
For  this  so  gladsome  time  o*  year, 
.And  so  invoke  the  gods  to  bring 
You  all  you  want,  of  everything! 
Greetings! 


I  have  my  mind,  I  have  my  health — 

I  have  no  pressing  need  of  wealth; 

I  have  my  job,  my  daily  task. 

My  kids,  and  what  more  could  I  ask? 
.And  I  have  you  who  read  these  things 
That  one  in  altruism  sings; 

I  ask  no  other  thing  than  what 
I've  had,  and  hope  for,  and  have  got! 
Greetings! 


The  two  daily  newspapers  at  Irontoo, 
O.,  the  Morning  Irontonian  and  the 
Evening  Register,  are  to  be  consolidated 
Jan.  1. 

Financial 


arrangements  were  made 
iqualizing  the  difference  in  value  of  the 
two  properties  and  stock  will  be  issued 
to  the  merging  companies  on  an  equal 
basis. 

The  Irontonian  is  owned  by  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (O.)  Times  interests  and  the 
Register  by  the  C.  B.  Moore  estate.  A 
new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Ironton 
Tribune  Company  will  be  incorporated 
and  an  evening  and  Sunday  morning  pa- 
tier  will  be  issued  under  the  heads  of  the 
Ironton  Evening  Tribune  and  the  Iron- 
ton  Sunday  Tribune.  The  names  of  both 
merging  papers  are  to  be  dropped. 

Miss  F.  B.  Moore,  who  has  been  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Register,  will  be  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  new  paper,  which 
will  be  Republican  in  national  affairs  and 
independent  locally.  The  Tribune  will  bt 
operated  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
Portsmouth  Times,  interested  in  gene^ 
business  and  other  policies.  I.  A.  Klein 
will  represent  the  papers  in  the  national 
field. 

The  Portsmouth  Times  is  published  by 
the  Times  Publi.shing  Company  with 
Harry  E.  Taylor  as  editor. 
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Donahey  Taking  Long  Vacation 

Hal  Donahey,  cartoonist  of  the  Cteve- 


fsser 

nan 


land  Plain  Dealer,  has  entered,  upon  a 
vacation  that  will  continue  until  .April  1, 
1926.  Donahey  has  been  working  on  the 
Plain  Dealer  25  years  and  says  he  figures 
that  he  has  a  real  vacation  coming  to  him. 
In  1924,  Donahey  was  in  Egypt  for  three 
months,  but  the  Plain  Dealer  carried  one 
of  his  cartoons  every  day.  They  were 
drawn  on  onion  skin  paper  and  mailed 
from  Cairo.  This  time  he  will  take 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  with  him.  Donahey 
has  drawn  nearly  9,(K)0  cartoons  for  the 
Plain  Dealer  since  18<W.  He  is  a  brother 
of  .A.  Victor  Donahey.  governor  of  Ohia 
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NEW  “TELEVISION”  TEST 


Here’s  wishing  you  may  all  enjoy 
Your  Christmas;  that  no  harsh  alloy 
May  tourh  the  pure  gold  of  delight 
When  Santa’s  reindeer  come  in  sight. 

.And  if  Fate  left  the  job  to  me — 

If  I  were  Kris,  your  Christmas  Tree 
Would  bend  with  gifts,  your  socks  enfold 
More  happiness  than  they  could  hold! 

Greetings! 


Edouard  Belin  Display*  Latest  Inventioa 
Before  Paris  Society 

.A  new  invention  for  transmitting  pic¬ 
tures  by  telegraph  was  demonstrateil  Dec 
18.  by  Fdouard  Belin.  French  inventor, 
before  the  Society  of  French  Photog¬ 
raphy  in  Paris.  M.  Belin  carried  on  hb 
early  experiments  with  “television.”  in 
co-operation  with  the  Neu’  York  U'nrld. 

M._  Belin  gave  his  colleagues  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  his  instrument,  which  while 
lacking  certain  practical  aspects  is  never¬ 
theless  said  to  be  a  definite  working  ont 
of  the  principle  of  “television.” 

“The  turning  mirror,”  useil  by  scien¬ 
tists  has  been  modified  by  M.  Belin. 
T wenty  silver  facets  are  mounted  on  a 
vertical  steel  disk  and  turn  at  a  speed  of 
4.000  revolutions  a  minute  in  the  fact 
of  a  strong  electric  arc  light,  Iiefott 
which  is  placed  the  image  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted.  .An  ingenious  movement  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  permits  the  mirror  to 
sweep  a  peiKil,  the  connection  of  which 
with  other  details  of  the  invention  are 
not  revealed,  and  reproduces  the  original 
picture. 

The  photograph  of  M.  Louis  Lumieit 
President  of  the  siKiety,  was  transmitted 
several  times  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Relin's 
demonstration.  “Television”  by  radio  8 
on  the  point  of  being  realized,  M.  Belin 
told  the  society. 
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We  can’t  blame  the  French  if  they  think 
America  is  merely  a  place  to  get  money 
to  buy  a  Paris  divorce. — Cleveland  Times. 


R.  H.  L’s  Line  Book  Out 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  1925  L* 
Book  is  out.  Between  its  covers  are  so* 
125  selections  from  contributions  ■ 
Richard  Henrv  Little’s  Line  O’Type  cflf 
umn  on  the  Tribune’s  editorial  page. 
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FRANK  MUNSEY  LIVES  IN  MANY  MEMORIES 

Tributes  From  Government  Officials  and  Publishers  of  the  Nation  Stress  His  Integrity, 

Self-Reliance,  Sagacity,  and  Ambition 


Til  follouwg  eulogies  and  comments 
lift  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  have 
'  fteth-ed  hv  telegraph  by  Editor  & 

president  COOLIDGE 

jie  death  of  Frank  Munsey  has  taken 
K  of  the  outstanding  publishers  of  our 
K  He  started  as  a  poor  boy  in  Maine. 

•  uch  energy  and  an  indomitable  will 
typical  of  our  true  .American 
he  conquered  all  obstacles  in  his 
U  .As  an  ^itor  he  reached  a  position 
^mtoOTCe  in  the  country.  His  support 
Btasures  appealing  to  his  judgment 
t  strong  and  unfaltering.  Mr.  Munsey 
t  a  member  of  the  commission  ap- 
by  me  to  arrange  for  the  celebra- 
-  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
George  Washington.  The  swiftness 
lis  passing  has  l)cen  the  more  of  a 
,  »  for  very  recently  he  was  my  guest 
dr  Cabinet  dinner. 

ADOLPH  S.  OCHS 
Publiiher,  New  York  Time* 

extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  I  am 
,  grieved  by  the  news  of  Mr. 
-o  s  death.  He  has  been  my  friend 
many  years  and  I  held  him  in  high 
.  ir  and  affectionate  regard.  He  was 
7j:i  with  a  high  conception  of  honor 
a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense.  Hie 
original  in  thought,  courageous,  inde¬ 
nt  and  enterprising.  He  took  his 
swork  seriously  and  gave  himself  un- 
to  everything  he  undertook.  He 
a  man  of  generous  impulses,  genuine 
sincere  in  his  sympathies  and  toward 
friends.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot 
!  a  valiant  promoter  and  defender  of 
public  welfare.  The  country  has  lost 
ne.  outstanding,  useful  citizen,  and  I 
:  a  keen  sense  of  personal  loss.  Rx- 
■  my  sympathies  also  to  his  family. 


HIS  PR(H;RKSS  NKVKR  BESMIRCHKI)  by  unworthy 
MOTIVE 

Tribute  to  Mr.  Munsey,  delivered  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City,  by  Fred  A.  ff'alker,  chairman  of  the  Association 
and  for  many  years  one  of  Mr.  Munsey’ s  chief  executives. 

TN  our  human  judgments  it  sometimes  seems  that  what  we  most  need  is 
taken  from  us  and  what  we  value  highest,  we  lose. 

In  the  death  of  Frank  .\.  Munsey,  the  city  and  the  nation  has  undeniably 
lost  one  of  that  type  of  men  which  both  genuinely  need.  From  a  beginning 
small  in  promise,  as  material  things  are  considered,  but  big  in  aspiration, 
in  courage,  and  in  purpose.  Mr.  Munsey  rose  to  a  prominence  in  his  greater 
endeavors  which  gave  him  rank  with  the  outstanding  citizens  of  his  country. 
Nor  was  this  progress  ever  besmirched  by  unworthy  motive  or  questionable 
method. 

The  fortune  which  he  built  from  the  meagre  $40  with  which  he  landed 
in  New  Y’ork.  had  not  in  it  one  unclean  penny,  nor  was  one  farthing  of  it 
made  at  the  cost  of  suffering  or  sorrow  to  a  fellow  man. 

In  the  field  of  journalism  his  purpose  was  high  and  his  efforts  never 
ungenerous.  His  every  art  and  decision  bore  the  brand  of  his  best  judgment 
and  the  hallmark  of  his  always  exacting  conscience. 

He  never  tore  down,  except  with  the  advance  purpose  to  build  again, 
bigger  and  better,  that  which  he  destroyed. 

To  those  who  worked  with  him.  for  he  so  wished  them  to  feel,  he  tem¬ 
pered  his  criticism,  and  accentuated  his  rewards. 

He  was  not  blind  to  the  financial  returns  of  successful  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  but  gave  far  greater  consideration,  more  time  and  more  patient  effort 
to  those  phases  of  the  business  which  concerned  the  welfare  and  benefits  of 
his  fellow  men.  Such  men.  in  any  profession,  are  all  too  rare,  and  for  that 
reason,  he  stood  large,  and  ranked  high  among  his  fellow  publishers.  They 
knew  always  where  he  stood  and  why,  and  that  whatever  happened,  and  at 
whatever  cost,  he  was  for  the  right,  as  he  saw  it. 

He  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the  organizations  which  he  himself  built,  but 
scarcely  less  shall  we.  as  an  association,  miss  his  calm  judgments,  his  cool 
courage,  and  his  inspiring  leadership. 


He  once  told  me  that  he  believed  firm¬ 
ly  that  there  was  only  one  rule  for  suc¬ 
cess — hard  work.  Kven  after  he  had 
made  himself  the  master  of  one  of  the 
country’s  great  fortunes,  he  continued  to 
practice  his  belief  right  up  to  the  hour 
of  being  taken  to  the  hospital.  From  this 
point  of  view,  his  life  offers  a  valuable 
example  to  those  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  vainly  seeking  a  short  and  easy  cut 
to  success. 

Mr.  Munsey  was  a  unique  figure,  of 
distinctive  personality,  and  I  doubt  that 
we  will  see  his  counterpart  in  journalism 
in  our  time. 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 
President,  Curtis  Publiutions 

I  was  very  .sorry  to  learn  of  Mr. 
Munsey 's  death.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Munsey  for  40  years.  He  was  a  country 
Ixjy  from  Maine  who  overcome  all  ob¬ 
stacles  to  success  and  he  had  many  of 
them  to  overcome.  He  was  always  up¬ 
right  in  his  dealings  and  deserved  all  he 
achieved. 


FRANK  B.  NOYES 
'iblidier,  Washington  Star  and 
President,  Associated  Press 

The  news  of  the  death  of  F'rank  Mun- 
comes  as  a  shock  for  the  last  time  I 
A  him  he  seemed  in  full  health  and 
[-rit.  Through  a  relationship  covering 
y  years  I  found  him  an  honorable 
pciitor  and  a  man  of  fine  ideals  with 
f'  courage  of  his  convictions. 


newspapers  and  ten  magazines.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  however,  he  retained 
only  his  interest  in  the  .Vat>  York  Sun 
and  the  .Vezi'  York  Telegram,  the  Ar¬ 
gosy  ■  III  .S'tory  and  the  Munsey  maga¬ 
zines. 


HARRY  CHANDLER 
Publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times 

Uiiiiiiic  in  the  annals  of  .American 
"'luliAm.  Frank  A.  Munsey  was  a 
itr  among  modern  newspaper  men 
:  a.s  such  he  has  left  his  mark  on  the 
lutiuM  of  the  publishing  business, 
r'd  ire  the  public  felt  a  distinct  shock 
hearing  of  his  unexpected  death. 

Mr.  Munsey  had  practically  completed 
areer  when  the  summons  came,  a 
«r  marked  with  a  series  of  unique 
"urcA  and  successes  in  magazine  and 
‘'paiier  publishing — fifty  years  of  a 
w<!e(l  and  busy  life  that  he  devoted  to 
e  object  that,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
interests,  occupied  his  talents  and 
energies.  Of  him  it  may  truly  he 
'i  that  printer's  ink  ran  in  his  veins 
■‘i  the  call  of  the  press  was  the  best 
■'V  to  his  ear. 

Nor  was  this  single-hearted  determina- 
ri  to  be  recognized  as  a  leading  figure 
the  publishing  business  barren  of  ma- 
'id  results.  From  a  $40  a  month 
rKAhip  he  acquired  a  fortune  of  $40,000, 
’  from  his  many  publishing  ventures, 
hrough  which  he  was  known  in  the 

tofession  as  a  “Dealer  in  Dailies.”  In 
e  course  of  his  unusual  activities  at 
“erent  times  he  owned  as  many  as  17 


OGDEN  REID 

Publisher,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 

Mr.  Munsey’s  newspaper  career  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  long  period  and  covered  a 
wide  range  of  interests  and  activities.  He 
started  as  a  publisher  in  a  simple  way  and 
he  lived  to  control  newspapers  with  na¬ 
tional  reputations  and  influence.  No  diffi¬ 
culty  was  too  great ;  no  obstacle  too  high. 
Perseverance  was  one  of  his  strongest 
characteristics. 

As  a  publisher  Mr.  Munsey  took  a 
broad  view  of  his  newspaper  properties, 
giving  close  attention  to  all  departments. 
He  found  pleasure  in  newspaper  writing. 
In  addition  to  his  contributions  which  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  over  his  name  on  the 
first  page,  Mr.  Munsey  wrote  many  fine 
editorial  page  articles  which  his  readers 
had  no  means  of  crediting  to  him. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  influence  on  the  recent 
history  of  .American  newspapers  needs 
little  comment.  He  was  never  lacking  in 
courage.  He  was  •  bold  without  being 
reckless.  He  was  not  afraid  to  face  facts. 
To  his  newspapers  he  applied  the  same 
principles  which  brought  him  success  in 
i)usiness. 


His  influence  was  felt  not  only  through 
his  own  papers  but  also  because  of  nis 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Publishers 
.As.sociation  of  Greater  New  Y’ork,  on 
other  newspapers  as  well.  His  ideals 
were  high,  his  interest  in  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  very  deep  and  sincere,  his  journal¬ 
istic  ethics  irreproachable,  his  objectives 
and  his  methods  always  worthy  of  com¬ 
mendation  and  of  imitation.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  will  feel  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey’s  loss  deeply.  His  manner  was  so 
gentle,  his  spirit  so  kindly,  that  we  have 
liardly  realized  in  the  past  the  extent  of 
his  influence  but  we  will  realize  it  and 
miss  it  now  that  it  is  gone. 

.All  newspaper  men,  radical  and  con¬ 
servative  alike,  will  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Munsey,  and  I  know 
of  no  higher  tribute  than  this  to  his  lib¬ 
erality,  his  generosity,  his  justice  and  his 
judgment. 


GEORGE  S.  OLIVER 
Editor,  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph 
'  and  Gazette-Times 

The  nation  as  well  as  his  friends  will 
miss  Frank  A.  Munsey.  He  was  one  of 
the  men  who  has  made  the  United  States 
the  leading  country  of  the  world. 

WILLIAM  T.  DEWART 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company 

There  could  have  been  no  greater 
privilege  .iccorded  any  man  than  to  have 
had  contact  and  association  with  Frank 
-A.  Munsey,  whose  keenness  of  percep¬ 
tion  and  soundness  of  judgment  made  him 
one  of  the  outstanding  successes  of  his 
time. 


WILUAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
Publisher,  Hearst  Newspapers 

I  am  very  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  my  good  friend  Frank  Mun¬ 
sey.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  not  only 
to  his  friends  but  to  the  public  generally. 
Mr.  Munsey  was  a  very  powerful  and  val¬ 
uable  influence  in  journalism.  His  in¬ 
fluence  was  exerted  not  only  through  his 
newspapers  but  through  his  very  strong 
and  very  winning  personality. 


ROBERT  P.  SCRIPPS 
President,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Munsey,  fol¬ 
lowing  such  a  brief  illness,  is  shocking. 
.At  71.  it  was  not  easy  to  think  of  him 
as  even  approaching  that  age.  His  busi¬ 
ness  career  has  been  an  outstanding  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  opportunities  that  do 
exist  in  this  country  for  a  man  able  to 
seize  them,  and  of  the  fact  that  successful 
and  well-managed  newspapers  must  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  our  great  business 
institutions.  As  a  journalist  and  maga¬ 
zine  editor  he  proved  that  there  is  still 
a  lield  in  this  country  for  decent  fiction 
and  the  decently  written  and  considerate 
news  story. 


ARTHUR  BRISBANE 
Editor,  New  York  Journal 

Frank  .A.  Munsey,  able  business  man,  is 
dead.  Owner  at  diffe'-ent  t-mes  of  eigh¬ 
teen  newspapers,  Mr.  ,  Munsey  died 
owner  of  only  two.  Some  he  sold,  others 
he  suppressetl  or  “merged,”  to  clear  up 
newspaper  situations.  He  was  a  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  newspaper  field,  and  as  such 
will  be  remember^. 

Frank  Mun.sey  could  carry  a  heavy 
load  without  worrying.  He  said  to  this 
writer,  “Carrying  200,000  shares  of  .stock 
on  margin  never  bothered  me.  Now 
that  I  have  lost  interest  in  stocks  I  never 
think  of  them.” 

Munsey  possessed  the  power  of  un- 
livided  concentration.  He  made  and 
spent  many  millions  and  undoubtedly 
has  left  many  millions.  He  enjoyed  his 
seventy-one  years  of  life  and.  a  very 
temperate  man,  he  should  have  lived 
longer.  Many  regret  the  death  of  a 
sincere  friend. 


ROY  W.  HOWARD 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers 

Mr.  Munsey’s  death  marks  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures 
among  .American  publishers. 


BRADFORD  MERRILL 
General  Manager,  Hearst  Newspapers 

Frank  Munsey’s  death  will  be  very 
widely  and  sincerely  deplored  by  a  great 
circle  of  friends.  His  pre-eminence  was 
due  to  his  strong,  self-reliant  independ¬ 
ence  of  character  and  his  great  sagacity 
in  business,  supported  by  incorruptible  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  possessed  one  quality  of  the 
greatest  newspaper  men:  the  ability  to 
support  a  party,  or  policy,  or  a  public 
man  with  tremendous  zeal  and  effect,  but 
always  to  stand  apart,  separate  from  the 
party  or  policy  advocated,  never  a  fol¬ 
lower. 

He  started  with  nothing.  He  made  a 
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t;rcat  furtuiK’  in  four  widely  different 
businesses,  and  he  cared  most  for  the  one 
in  which  he  liad  the  least  success.  This 
was  creditable  to  him.  Also  that  he  start¬ 
ed  the  tirst  tabloid  newsijapcr.  the  Con- 
tinent,  in  IWl. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  is  a  public 
loss  Iwcause  he  made  much,  but  took 
nothing  from  otliers  and  lessened  no  other 
man’s  opportunity. 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT 
Publisher,  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star 

Uni(|ue  amonn  the  newspaper  chiefs  of 
his  time.  Frank  Munsey  made  the  pub- 
lishiiiji  of  masazines  that  spacious  portal 
through  which  he  entered  the  field  of 
journalism.  His  journalistic  ventures 
disclosed  an  unusual  initiative,  a  rare 
facility  for  carrying  large  burdens  easily, 
and  a  mind  at  once  vigorous,  inventive 
and  methodical  in  its  operations — a  rare 
combination,  in<leed.  .Xs  magazine  and 
new.sp.aper  proprietor  and  editor,  Mr. 
Munsey  made  a  distinctive  place  in  the 
life  of  the  generation. 

ROBERT  EWING 
Publisher,  New  Orleans  States 

l-'rank  .\.  Munsey  had  the  qualities 
which  make  for  outstanding  success — 
New  F'ngland  shrewalncss,  original  ideas, 
high  ability,  N’aixileonic  daring,  and  in¬ 
domitable  pluck.  He  was  a  pioneer  with 
the  cheap  magazine,  the  basis  of  his  great 
fortune,  and  his  periodicals  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  he  sensed  a  popular  need  and  knew 
how  to  cater  to  it.  He  was  a  great  pub¬ 
lisher  even  if  he  did  now  and  then  bury 
a  newspaper  or  merge  it  with  some  other 
and  the  weight  of  his  ii'.fluence  was  always 
on  the  side  of  good  government,  clean 
living,  and  upright  citizenship. 


W.  H.  COWLES 

Publisher,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

F'rank  A.  Munsey’s  death  removes  a 
great  organizer,  a  publisher  not  afraid  to 
champioti  what  he  considered  the  right 
policies  for  the  nation  in  the  face  of 
strong  opposition,  and  a  man  of  keen 
vision  and  suriwssing  energy.  His  great 
success  was  accomplished  hy  hard  work 
ami  clean  methcKis. 


ELZEY  ROBERTS 
Publisher,  St.  Louis  Star 

Another  great  .\merican  publisher  has 
passed  on.  F'rank  .\.  Munsey  spread  out 
in  many  directions  in  the  publishing  field 
instead  of  confining  his  efforts  to  the 
building  of  one  great  successful  enter¬ 
prise  as  did  Victor  Lawson  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Nnos.  Because  of  this  course 
he  has  not  left  l>ehind  him  a  single  great 
monument  as  Mr.  Lawson  did  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  but  has  left  the 
imprint  of  his  personality  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ventures  with  as  many  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Mr.  Munsey  was 
well  known  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  as 
well  as  in  the  newspaper  circles  through 
his  active  participation  in  public  ques¬ 
tions  .such  as  his  violent  opposition  to  the 
soldier  bonus. 


C.  W.  BARRON 
Publisher,  Wall  Street  Journal 

Mr.  Munsey’s  death  will  be  a  distinct 
loss  to  American  newspaper  life.  He 
made  money  in  other  businesses  and  put 
much  of  that  money  into  his  newspapers. 


G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 
Publisher,  Washington  Timas 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Munsey,  America 
has  lost  a  vigorous  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  popular-priced  magazines,  a  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  publisher,  a  patriot  of 
unquestioned  devotion  to  his  country, 
and  an  example  to  our  youth  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  Backed  by  perserverance  he  held 
fast  to  American  ideals  as  he  saw  them 
and  fought  for  what  he  believed  to  ^ 
the  best.  There  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us 
in  the  life  of  Frank  A.  Mimsey. 


GEORGE  F.  MORAN 

General  Manager,  Cleveland  News 

The  death  of  F'rank  .A.  Munsey  re¬ 
moves  from  the  ranks  of  newspaper 
publishers  one  of  its  notable  characters. 
It  to<ik  a  man  of  genius  and  rare  courage 
to  do  many  of  the  things  that  ^Ir. 
Munsey  accomplished.  F'rom  a  very 
small  beginning  he  attained  great  success 
as  a  magazine  publi.sher  and  later  as 
publisher  of  newspapers.  He  estab¬ 
lished  among  other  things  a  precedent  in 
the  ruthless  way  in  which  he  destroyed 
newspaiiers  and  merged  others.  Once  his 
mind  was  made  up  he  cut  through  to  his 
objective  without  regard  for  .anything 
that  stood  in  his  way.  .Some  of  his 
ventures  repaid  him  well  for  the  millions 
he  ventured  in  his  various  operations. 
Dynamic,  and  often  ruthless,  he  leaves  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  newspaper 
industry. 

CLARK  HOWELL 
Publisher,  Atlanta  Constitution 

h'rank  Mun.sey  a  man  of  virile  and 
winning  personality,  a  leader  of  gocnl 
fellowship  and  an  earnest  upstanding 
a<lvocate  of  all  worthwhile  things. 

RALPH  PULITZER 
Editor,  New  York  World 

\  very  strong  force  in  journalism 
passes  with  Frank  Munsey.  Without 
reverting  to  the  earlier  and  well-known 
achievements  of  his  career,  the  Sun  can 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  how  well  he 
knew  how  to  build  a  great  newspaper. 
His  development  of  this  paper  into  one 
of  the  finest  newspaper  properties  in 
"America  was  distinctly  a  personal  ex¬ 
ploit. 

.\nd  though  he  made  the  Sun  con¬ 
servative,  Mr.  Munsey  did  not  sacrifice 
independence  to  conservatism  as  he 
proved  notably  by  his  recent  support  of 
the  New  York  state  amendments  against 
the  Republican  organization  and  by  his 
previous  fight  against  the  soldiers’  bonus 
bill. 

He  had  a  conception  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  as  a  business  which  was  not  the 
conception  of  the  pioneer  American  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  but  he  proceeded 
ably,  logically  and  fairly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  idea,  and  much  of  the  aspect 
of  the  present  \ew  York  journalistic 
scene  is  due  to  his  labor  and  his  thought. 


FRANK  E.  GANNETT 

Publisher,  Rochester  Times-Union 

The  death  of  Frank  A.  Munsey,  has 
removed  from  the  publishing  field  a 
genius  and  unique  figure.  His  life  was  a 
romance  of  vision  and  achievement. 
Starting  with  a  few  dollars,  a  pitiful 
“shoestring”  even  in  the  early  80’s  with 
an  incomplete  common  school  education 
and  a  business  horizon  bounded  by  a 
telegrapliers  key,  but  with  ideas  and  un- 
Iwunded  ambition,  he  dared  to  invade 
the  Metropolitan  city  with  a  juvenile 
weekly  publication.  A  man  of  manv  ec¬ 
centricities,  Frank  Munsey  was  also  a 
man  of  courage,  of  daring  and  of  pur¬ 
pose. 

LOUIS  H.  BRUSH 
Co-Publisher,  Marion  (O.)  Star 

Most  fortunately  the  Munsey  concep¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  responsibility  is  .so 
deeply  imbedded  into  the  Munsey  organ¬ 
ization  that  its  influence  will  go  on  for¬ 
ever.  Though  we  suffer  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  country’s  most  valued  publishers, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Munsey  is  a  shock  to 
the  newspaper  world  but  it  should  bring 
us  to  a  stronger  realization  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  of  standing  out 
bravely  for  the  proper  interpretatiem  of 
our  duties  to  the  public. 

WIUJAM  ALLEN  ^HITE 

Publisher,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette 

Frank  Munsey  contributed  to  journal¬ 
ism  in  this  day  the  plant  of  a  meat  pack¬ 
er,  the  morals  of  a  money  changer,  and 
the  manners  of  an  undertaker.  He  and 


bis  kind  have  transformed  a  noble  pro¬ 
fession  into  a  profitable  business. 

JOHN  C.  SHAFFER 
Editor  and  Publisher,  Chicago 
Evening  Post 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Munsey  another 
of  the  great  editors  of  New  York  and 
the  nation  has  finished  his  work  and  has 
joined  in  company  with  his  former 
frieiuls  and  Editors  Greeley  Dana  and 
Bennett.  Mr.  Mun.sey  was  a  dominant 
and  important  factor  in  the  conferences 
of  the  editors  and  publishers.  He  was 
a  national  figure. 

EDGAR  B.  PIPER 
Elditor,  Portland  Oregonian 

I  share  with  other  journalists  their  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  achievements  of  Mr. 
Munsey.  He  had  exceptional  vision,  un¬ 
usual  initiative,  rare  independence  and 
great  courage.  His  remarkable  recoru  in 
both  the  magazine  and  newspajicr  world 
will  Ik-  long  remembered. 


JAMES  EL  VERSON,  JR. 

Publiiher,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

There  will  be  general  regret  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Munsey.  Although  he  won 
his  first  success  in  the  magazine  field,  he 
will  be  best  rememliered  for  the  part  he 
played  in  American  Journalism.  His 
energy  and  enthusiasm  were  great  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  striking  results  he  achieved. 
Probably  the  New  York  Sun  will  re¬ 
main  his  best  memorial.  His  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  sad 
news  of  his  death. 


ELMER  T.  PETERSON 
Editor,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon 

The  world  probably  has  never  seen 
another  such  example  of  driving,  rest¬ 
less  energy  and  unconquerable  courage. 
His  career  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ones 
of  world  newspaperdom. 


WILUAM  F.  ROGERS 
Advertising  Manager,  Boston  Tran¬ 
script 

.As  one  of  the  lesser  lights  in  journal¬ 
ism  that  originally  came  from  Maine,  I 
have  admired  the  great  luminary  Frank 
.\.  Munsey,  and  regret  his  passing.  His 
achievements  as  a  publisher  make  his 
fame  secure.  1  am  glad  to  pay  my  small 
tribute  to  his  memory.  I  feel  confident 
the  wonderful  organizations  he  has  built 
up  will  carry  on  his  work  successfully. 

CHARLES  H.  STODDART 
Special  Advertising  Representative, 
Munsey  Publications 

Frank  Munsey’s  death  came  to  me  as 
a  great  shock.  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  for  nearly  44  years  and  natur¬ 
ally  a  great  bond  of  friendship  and  af¬ 
fection  has  grown  up  between  us.  It  was 
only  ten  days  ago  that  I  spent  a  day  with 
him  and  I  never  knew  him  to  be  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind  or  apparently  in 
better  health.  His  loss  is  a  great  one  to 
the  publishing  field  and  particularly  to 
those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  him 
personally  throughout  his  wonderful 
career. 


EDGAR  D.  SHAW 
Publisher,  Boston  American 

From  what  viewpoint  is  one  to  think 
and  speak  of  Frank  Munsey?  Shall  the 
memory  be  the  farm-bred  Maine  boy 
whose  vision  led  him  to  dare  greatly, 
whose  indomitable  determination  to  suc¬ 
ceed  carried  him  through  bitter  dis¬ 
couragement  and  crushing  debt,  whose 
incessant  outpouring  of  mental  and 
physical  stren^h  finally  forced  the  way 
to  the  goal?  As  such  he  typifies  Ameri¬ 
can  opportunity  and  American  character. 

Shall  the  memory  be  that  of  a  leader 
in  business,  winning  and  maintaining  his 
position  by  honorable  methods,  battling 
unafraid  in  the  turmoil  of  competition, 
refusing  compromise  of  principle  for 
tained  profit  or  quick  advance,  organizing 


soundly,  watching  constantly,  parufite. 
ing  always?  As  .such  he  typifi^ 
.American  business  builder.  w 


Shall  the  memory  be  that  of  j  ^ 
eagerly  reaching  for  disinterested  friJ 
ship,  treasuring  old  associates,  i(^ 
sympathetically  with  their  good  or  2 
fortunes  quietly,  aiding  materialiv* 
times  of  stress?  As  such  he  typifi^  i 
man  who  experiences  the  greater  sj2 
factions  in  life. 

Those  who  have  been  privileged  ■ 
close  contact  with  Frank  Munsey  lam 
him  in  all  these  characters, 
memory  of  him  will  be  enduring 
their  sense  of  loss  is  great. 


EDWARD  H.  O’HARA 
Publisher,  Syracuse  HeraM 

Frank  .A.  Munsey  was  an  outstaixt 
figure  in  every  phase  of  activity  ;; 
which  he  entered.  His  life  should  - 
an  inspiration  to  every  .American  be 
From  a  humble  clerkship  in  a 
Maine  town  he  rose  to  eminence  in  ■ 
publishing  and  business  world.  His  * 
a  nigged  character.  By  his  great  u.c. 
and  definite  genius  he  reached  goals 
which  few  men  would  have  dared  to  i 
|)ire.  He  not  only  acquired  a  fortune 
many  millions  of  dollars,  but  bte - 
one  of  the  greatest  publishers  of  nug, 
zines  and  newspapers  of  his  day. 


JOHN  S.  COHEN 
Publisher,  Atlanta  Journal 

A  great  publisher,  a  great  achiever.) 
great  personality  has  gone  out  of  tht 
world  in  the  death  of  Frank  A.  Murnr. 
and  one  of  the  romances  of  American  liit 
has  closed.  In  any  field  of  enterprist 
that  he  might  have  entered  where  the  rw 
was  to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  th 
strqng,  Mr.  Munsey  would  have  wg 
renown. 


KARL  A.  BICKEL 
President,  United  Press  Associatiost 

Frank  Munsey’s  outstanding 
was  his  genius  in  surrounding  him>r 
with  a  corps  of  very  able  executives  »: 
had  the  ability  to  push  successfully  : 
completion  the  plans  for  the  developmr’ 
of  the  various  Munsey  publications,  tr. 
had  been  devised  either  by  him  or 
conference  with  his  advisers.  Mr.  Mnr.k 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  appreciation  of  :*• 
economic  advantages  in  the  ccimhinati: 
of  competing  but  unessential  niwspape: 
Croctxlile  tears  have  been  shed  over  m:c 
of  the  newspaper  deaths  at  Mr.  MunsO' 
hands ;  but  Mr.  Munsey  never  killed . 
newspaper  that  had  won  for  itself  a 
economic  right  to  live. 


LOUIS  WILEY 

Business  Manager,  New  York  ’rimet 

.American  journalism  has  lost  in  « 
death  of  Frank  A.  Munsey  a  leader :: 
vigorous  individuality,  courage  and 
esty.  Newspaper  men  may  well  take  prv:- 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  ranks  b: 
one  who  had  wrung  success  from  sad 
small  opportunities  as  those  held  out  tt 
Mr.  Munsey  as  a  youth.  The  determinatn 
which  carried  him  from  the  humble  per 
in  shops  and  telegraph  office  through  ad¬ 
versities  to  his  high  place  was  of  a  nit 
.sort.  His  publishing  associates  saw  ite 
same  determination  shown  in  the  inaliici 
and  carrying  out  of  decisions  of  larp 
moment.  Mr.  Munsey  was  rightly  judK 
to  be  a  significant  force  in  the  newsjspr 
world. 

Mr.  Munsey  himself  would  be  the  fe' 
one  to  expect  agreement  with  all  that' 
did  in  the  management  of  the  newspsF 
properties  which  he  acquired.  He  as'ir 
of  no  approval  of  his  course,  but 
with  decisiveness  upon  his  own  besfjadl- 
ment.  I  think  that  all  right  thinking 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Munsey’s  statem® 
that  too  many  weak  newspapers  are* 
potential  source  of  danger  to  the  c» 
munity  and  to  journalism  itself.  Whet* 
the  best  remedy  is  so  thorough  a  series* 
consolidations  as  Mr.  Munsey  cons®' 
mated  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  both 
analysis  of  the  economic  reasons  for  sw 
a  step  held  a  great  deal  of  truth.  A* 
everyone  must  have  admired  the  ca«4> 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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YANKEE  LAD’S  GRIM  CLIMB  UP  GOLDEN  LADDER 


4MON(j  thousands  of  romantic 

success  stories  that  have  been  pub-  * 
lishtd  in  .\Iunsey  magazines  and  news-  l  inally  a 
laners  during  the  past  40  years  none  .<’'^ta  hrok 
nvals  the  true  story  of  Frank  A.  Mun-  "’"'uent  to 
Xj'i  rise  to  great  wealth  and  jxiwer,  rangeci  tha 
ivery  step  up  the  ladder  representing  his  ’  •’"*  '* 

amazing  concentrated  will-jKiwer,  ambi-  j" ''  o*>'’<"e 
tion.  idealism,  personal  conlidence,  cour-  »'t'd'’e<l  u 
aje  to  meet  and  conquer  all  i>l)stacles.  "ature 

There  was  good  stuff  in  Munsey — those  '"terest  in 
fbo  knew  him  well  testify  to  character  "'"■•'O'ar 
»hich  numbered  among  its  elements  both  ' 
iron  and  salt.  He  was  not  a  soft  and  "kuiusmpt; 
tender  man,  but  he  was  not  lacking  in 
a  sentimental  side.  He  looked  upon  life 
as  a  battle  and  he  fought  desperately 
and  unceasingly  to  his  very  deathbed  to 
win.  The  stake  was  to  be  measured  by 
two  yardsticks,  dollars  and  influence 
among  men. 

Munsey  was  a  hard-headed  business 
man,  yet  he  was  as  well  a  dreamer. 

The  same  hand  that  dealt  million  dollar 
cards  in  the  fiercely  competitive  publish¬ 
ing  business  in  New  York,  delighted  in 
leisure  moments  to  sketch  a  flower  or 
a  landscape.  The  same  mind  which  often 
seemed  committed  to  the  welfare  of  mer¬ 
ciless  corporate  wealth,  at  times  gloried 
m  such  flights  as  the  Progressive  Party 
movement  and,  only  recently,  throwing 
editorial  bricks  through  the  windows  of 
the  standpat  leaders  of  his  own  political 
party.  The  same  man  who,  to  achieve 
what  he  considered  to  be  sound  economics 
in  newspaper  management,  caused  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspaper  workers  to  suddenly 
find  theniselves  out  of  work,  kept  other 
men  in  their  jobs  for  years  after  they 
had  served  their  terms  of  usefulness.  A 
great  human  paradox  was  Munsey.  The 
story  of  his  life,  briefly  told,  and  for 
which  Editor  &  Pi'blisiif.r  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  Xnc  York  Sun,  is  as 
follows : 

He  was  a  product  of  the  rockbound 
State  of  Maine.  His  father  and  mother 
were  the  direct  descendants  of  Puritan 
settlers,  the  first  Munsey  having  been  a 
landowner  in  New  Hampshire  in  1686. 

.Munsey’s  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  no  less  than  eight  Mayflower  pioneers. 

He  wa.s  Ijorn  on  a  farm  near  Mercer, 
in  the  Sand  River  country  of  Maine,  .\u- 
gust  21,  1854,  and  his  early  years  were 
those  of  the  common  farm-bred  lad,  hard 
work  being  intensified  during  three  years 
of  Civil  War  when  his  father’s  absence 
made  him  the  head  of  the  family. 

.\fter  the  war  the  family  moved  to 
Lisbon  Falls  and  there,  at  the  age  of 
14,  Frank  Munsey  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store  and  the  post- 
office,  in  the  latter  place  picking  up  the 
art  of  telegraphy.  Later  he  secured  em¬ 
ployment  as  a  telegraph  operator  in  a 
Western  Union  office  at  Augusta,  the 
state  capital.  He  became  the  manager 
of  the  .-Vugusta  office,  but  his  love  was 
not  for  the  telegraph  key,  but  for  print¬ 
er's  ink.  Many  years  later  he  wrote  of 
this  period  of  his  life  as  follows : 

“I  had  picked  up  telegraphy  and  was 
using  it  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some¬ 
thing  better,  a  means  to  an  end ;  but 
to  get  out  of  one  kind  of  activity  and 
into  another,  for  which  one  has  no  spe¬ 
cial  training,  is  not  easy.  I  learned  this 
fact  through  bitter  disappointment  and 
many  heartaches.  The  four  walls  of  a 
telegraph  office  were  to  me  as  a  cage  to 
a  tiger  yearning  for  the  boundless  free¬ 
dom  of  the  jungle. 

“I  knew  at  that  time,  as  well  as  I 
blow  now,  that  I  could  do  things.  The 
thought  of  immediate  money  had  no 
weight  with  me,  no  consideration.  It  was 
the  future  I  wanted,  a  future  in  the  big 
world,  where  things  are  done  in  a  big 
way.” 

One  of  Munsey’s  friends,  connected 
with  a  publishing  house,  left  Augusta 
for  New  York.  The  incident  fired  the 
ambition  of  the  telegraph-manager  who, 
however,  was  without  capital. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26,  1925 


$1U0,00(( — $1,000, (KM),  maybe — great  heav¬ 
ens,  and  it  was  real ! 

"Then  the  jxiwdcr  mine,  the  dynamite, 
the  explosion,  failure,  disgrace,  a  fortune 
swept  away,  and  all  for  the  want  of  ready 
naiiiey  to  carry  on  the  work.  Gambling: 
No,  never  for  a  minute.  It  was  sound 
to  the  center;  right  to  the  rim.  And  1 
Iwd  it  in  my  hand,  on  the  very  tips  of  my 
fingers — knew  every  move  in  the  game- 
the  bounding  forward  of  tlie  circulation 
proved  it,  the  gold  coming  in  proved  it. 

"Hut  the  money  to  work  it  out,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  day — where  could 
1  get  it?  How  could  I  get  it?  And  it 
meant  riches,  power,  position,  the  world, 
the  great  big  world !” 

The  whirl  continued  and  the  circulation 
grew.  Then  Mr.  Munsey  stopped  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  time.  The  circulation 
slumped.  New  efforts  failed  to  regain 
the  loss;  the  publisher  decided  that  the 
tide  had  definitely  set  against  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  decided  that  there  was  no  secure 
place  for  a  paper  making  its  sole  appeal 
to  juveniles.  He  looked  about  for  a  new 
venture,  meanwhile  keeping  the  Argosy 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  highest  mark. 
He  sought  it  through  a  radical  change 
in  that  magazine  at  first ;  he  made  the 
pages  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and 
added  a  cover.  The  new  form  at  first 
was  successful ;  then  circulation  sagged 
again. 

“The  more  1  reasoned  on  the  problem, 
the  more  I  felt  convinced  that  the  hand 
of  death  had  fallen  upon  the  juvenile  pa¬ 
per,”  he  wrote  later.  “It  did  not  occur 
to  me  that  this  condition  had  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  adult  publications.  So,  backing 
my  conclusions,  in  February,  1889,  I 
brought  out  an  adult  weekly  which  I 
called  Munsey' s  Weekly,  and  which  was 
the  predecessor  of  Munscy^s  Masacine.” 

There  were  more  struggles.  Now,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  declining  magazine,  Mr. 
Munsey  had  two.  He  chang^  Munsey’s 
into  a  monthly,  charging  25  cents  a  copy 
— then  the  conventional  price  for  a  mag¬ 
azine — and  nothing  happened. 

Two  years  later,  however,  he  took  a 
hold  and  original  step,  one  destined  to 
have  important  consequences,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  entire  reading 
public  of  .America.  By  issuing  .Munsey's 
at  10  cents  a  copy  he  practically  created 
a  new  force  in  .American  letters. 

Eight  years  after  making  this  mem¬ 
orable  move  Mr.  Munsey  saw  his  two 
magazines — for  The  Argosy  had  followed 
into  the  monthly  field — with  a  circulation 
of  over  a  million  and  a  net  annual  in¬ 
come  of  more  than  $700,000. 

The  magazines  have  in  a  sense  been 
secondary  Munsey  interests  in  recent 
years,  yet  in  1924,  Flynn’s,  a  detective 
story  magazine,  had  its  first  issue.  Its 
advent  rai.sed  the  productions  of  the  Mqn- 
sey  Company  to  three — Munsey’s  and  the 
Argosy-All  Story  being  the  other  two. 

V’arious  other  magazines  were  at  one 
time  owned  and  combined,  among  them 
the  Scrap  Book,  the  Quaker,  the  Puritan, 
llodey’s,  Peterson’s,  ll’oinan,  the  Live 
Wire,  the  Junior  Munsey,  the  Caz'alier, 
and  the  Railroad  Man’s  Magazine.  All 
these  lost  their  separate  identities  in  other 
magazines. 

Mr.  Munsey’s  first  newspaper  venture 
came  in  1890,  when  the  .Argosy  was  still 
at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  was 
the  A’cte  York  Continent,  with  which  was 
merged  The  Star — in  a  sense  the  first  of 
the  tabloids.  It  was  born  and  died  and 
was  forgotten,  and  years  were  to  pass 
before  the  tabloid  was  once  more  to  be 
born. 

I'ileven  years  passed  before  Munsey 
again  entered  the  newspajK'r  field.  In 
1901  he  purchased  the  Nciv  York  Daily 
News,  and  years  later  he  told  Editor  & 
Pfm.iSHER  he  paid  the  Benjamin  Wood 
estate  half  a  million  dollars  for  it.  It 
was  etahlished  as  an  afternoon  paper  in 
1855,  and  was  known  as  a  Tammany 
organ.  It  specialized  in  Irish-American 
news. 

Mr.  Munsey  made  the  News  a  morning 
paper.  It  represented  Republican  p<3licy. 
It  lost  its  field,  piled  up  losses  for  three 
years  and  then  Munsey  suspended  publi¬ 
cation,  charging  the  loss  to  “experience.” 

In  1901  Munsey  also  bought  the 
IFashington  (D.  C.)  Times,  paying 

$200,(X)0.  In  1917  he  sold  it  for  $500,- 
0(X).  He  paid  $600,(X)0  for  the  Boston 


MUNSEY’S  $20,000,000  INVESTMENTS 


JV'GLLOWING  is  u  list  of  newspapers  Frank  A.  Munsey  purchased  during 
35  years,  representing  a  total  investnient  of  approximately  $20,000,000. 
In  1920  Mr.  .Munsey  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  that  his  investments  in 
newspaper  properties  aggregated  $16,000,000. 

1890.  Aeie  York  Star  and  New  York  Continent  and  started  first  tabloid, 
which  he  soon  sold  for  a  song.  Costs  unknown. 

1901.  New  York  Daily  News,  $500,000,  junked  in  1904.  Also  W  ashington' 
Times,  $200,000;  sold  in  1917  for  $500,000. 

1902.  Boston  Journal.  Investment,  $1,000,000.  Sold  in  1913  at  low  figure. 
1908.  Baltimore  News,  $1,500,000,  subsequently  sold  to  W.  R.  Hearst,  1922, 

price  unknown.  In  the  meantime  Munsey  had  acquired  Baltimore  American 
and  Baltimore  Star,  the  latter  being  merged  with  the  News.  The  American 
also  passed  to  Hearst  control. 

1912.  Neic  York  Press,  $2,500,000. 

1916.  New  York  Sun  and  New  York  Evening  Sun,  $3,000,000,  merged 
Press  with  Sun. 

1920.  New  York  Herald,  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  Paris  Herald, 
$4,000,000.  Merged  Herald  with  Sun. 

1923.  New  York  Globe,  reported  price  $2,000,000.  Merged  with  Evening 
Sun. 

1924.  New  York  Evening  Mail.  Reported  price  $2,000,000.  Merged  with 
Evening  Telegram. 

1924.  Sold  New  York  Herald  to  New  York  Tribune,  reported  price  “in 
excess  of  $5,000,000.” 


(Mass.)  Journal  in  1902  and  sunk  a 
milliun  in  it  during  ten  years.  He  prac¬ 
tically  gave  it  away  in  1913. 

he  sunk  another  million  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Times  in  1908  and  scrapped 
it  in  1914. 

In  1908  Munsey,  still  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  building  a  string  of  newspapers, 
bought  the  Baltimore  News  for  $1,50J,- 
CKK).  He  explained  his  views  in  these 
words  in  the  Baltimore  News  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase ; 

“1  here  is  no  business  that  cries  so 
loud  for  organization  and  combination  as 
that  of  newspaper  publishing.  The  waste 
under  existing  conditions  is  frightful  and 
the  results  miserably  less  than  they  could 
he  made.  For  one  thing,  the  number  of 
newspapers  is  at  least  (lO  per  cent  greater 
than  we  need.  .As  a  result  of  the  over¬ 
production  the  publishers  suffer,  and  as 
a  direct  consequence  the  public  suffers. 

“Think  of  the  possibilities  involved  in 
a  chain  of  500  newspapers  under  a  single 
control !  Such  a  faculty  could  be  so 
maintained  as  no  college  could  support ; 
the  greatest  authors,  artists,  engineers, 
essayists  and  statesmen  could  write  with 
authority  on  every  question  of  impor¬ 
tance,  each  of  500  papers  getting  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  these  great  minds,  while  main¬ 
taining  their  individuality  on  purely  local 
matters. 

“There  could  be  a  $100,0(X)  or  $200,000 
a  year  man  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
force  and  another  God-made  genius  in 
charge  of  the  business  end.  Such  econ¬ 
omies  would  be  effected  that  the  highest 
salaries  would  be  mere  details  of  the 
business,  and  the  product  of  the  combined 
genius  of  the  men  in  control  would  be 
the  most  uplifting  force  the  world  has 
ever  known.” 

Baltimore  did  not  “work  out”  for 
Munsey.  He  sold  the  News  in  1915,  took 
it  back  again  in  1917,  began  to  make 
money  and  then  sold  it  to  Hearst  in  1922. 
Meanwhile  he  had  purchased  from  Gen. 
F'elix  .Agnus  the  .dmeriran  and  the  Star. 
The  latter  he  merged  with  the  News. 
The  .American  became  a  Hearst  propertv 
in  1923. 

Ten  years  previously,  in  1912,  during 
the  Bull  Moose  campaign,  Mr.  Munsey 
had  purchased  the  A'etc  York  l^ress, 
openly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
candidacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Hfi 
paid  $2,500,000  for  it.  In  his  announce¬ 
ment  he  said : 

“I  have  bought  the  Press  because  I 
want  it.  It  completes  my  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  covering  the  five  big  cities  of  the 
East — Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  years  to  get  a  New  York 
newspaper  equipped  with  an  .Associated 
Press  franchise,  which  this  newspaper 
has.  .  .  . 

“I  have  no  political  or  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  to  serve  through  this  newspaper. 
I  realize  fully  the  responsibility  to  the 
community  a  man  incurs  when  he  under¬ 
takes  the  publication  of  a  newspaper.  A 
newspaper  is  a  semi-public  institution 


which,  in  its  true  sense,  must  represent 
the  best  interests  of  the  community  and 
the  nation. 

"The  logical  and  honest  thing  for  this 
newspaper  to  do  is  to  support  Roosevelt, 
who  can  be  elected  and  whose  election 
would  mean  the  continuation  of  a  tariff 
that  protects  the  .American  wage  against 
the  cheap  wage  abroad.” 

•  On  June  30.  1916,  Munsey  purchased 
The  Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun  from  Wil- 
ham  (?  Reick.  He  paid  more  than 
$3,(100,(100. 

"1  have  a  keen  realization  of  the  great 
past  of  the  Sun,  and  the  unique  and  in¬ 
comparable  position  it  achieved  under  the 
direction  of  that  master  journalist,  Mr. 
t  harles  .A.  Dana,”  he  wrote  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  readers.  “His  work  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  journalists  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

“But  no  man  can  make  a  worth  while 
imitation  newspaper.  If  Mr.  Dana  him¬ 
self  were  alive  and  editing  the  Sun,  he 
would  not  imitate  any  past  performance. 
.A  newspaper  must  be  of  the  period,  the 
day,  the  hour,  the  minute.  The  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Sun  in  the  present  and 
in  the  future,  while  holding  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  past,  must  square  it  to 
the  conditions  and  requirements  of  today 
—must  put  into  it  his  own  thoughts,  his 
own  convictions,  his  own  analysis  of  the 
times  and  everyday  issues.” 

Concurrently  with  this  announcement 
Alunsey  announced  that  The  J^rcss  was 
to  be  merged  in  his  new  property,  taking 
with  it  the  Associated  Press  member.ship 
which  the  Sun  had  long  lacked.  Thus 
ended  the  Sun’s  long  feud  with  the  A.  P., 
which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Laffaii  Bureau  and  years  of  bitter  rivalry. 

The  price  of  the  Sun  was  reduced  from 
two  to  one  cent. 

-A  year  later  Munsey  bought  the  Stew¬ 
art  building  at  Broadway  and  Chambers 
street  and  established  a  home  for  his 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

.Negotiations  for  the  purchase,  from  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  estate,  of  the 
A'cic  )'ork  Herald,  the  A’cto  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram  and  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  Herald  culminated  on  January  14, 
1920.  Rodman  Wanamaker  and  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  issued  a  short 
statement  telling  of  the  sale,  and  Mr. 
Munsey  announced  that  he  had  not  yet 
decided  on  his  disposition  of  the  prop¬ 
erties. 

Ten  days  later  the  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Sun  and  the  Herald  were 
to  be  combined.  Mr.  Munsey  issued  two 
statements,  one  to  the  readers  of  the 
Sun,  the  other  to  those  of  the  Herald. 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  step 
and  his  confidence  that  it  would  bring 
to  both  groups  more  than  they  had  ever 
had. 

Herald  Square  was  deserted  a  few 
mopths  later.  The  Telegram  was  moved 
to  Seventh  avenue  and  Sixteenth  street. 
The  Herald  came  to  (Thambers  street  and 
Broadway. 

The  merger  of  the  Sun  and  the  Herald 


continued  under  the  dual  nam- 
Oct.  1,  1920,  when  the  HeraW^®* 
ticially  designated  as  the  name^*l 
morning  newspaper.  At  the  samT,* 
the  Sun  assumed  the  position  in  the 
noon  field  which  the  Eveninv 
therefore  held.  *  M 

On  May  27,  1923,  Munsey  annocr 
his  purchase  of  the  Globe  and  Com^ 
eial  .Idvertiser,  the  oldest  daily^ 
paper  in  the  United  States.  On  IiT 
1923,  the  merger  of  that  paper  wiS*. 
Sun  was  ofticially  announced. 

For  several  months  the  two  laJ 
were  carried  in  combination; 
name  of  the  Globe  was  drop^ 

The  Evening  Mail  was  purchasni 
Jan.  24,  1924,  and  a  few  days  ij 
it  was  consolidated  with  the  TeleeJ 
-As  in  the  case  of  the  Sun  and  the  Gh 
the  dual  title  was  maintained  for  a 
before  the  newspaper  assumed  its  nr^ 
style.  j 

In  the  following  March  Munsey  J 
nounced  tliat  the  Herald  and  the  TriiJ 
should  be  merged,  and  finding  QiJ 
Reid,  the  owner  of  the  Tribune,  - 
willing  to  sell,  he  had  sold  the  H^' 
the  Tribune’s  owner.  The  mergd  ntr^ 
paper  is  now  published  under  the  ax 
hined  name — and  both  it  and  the  9 
have  prospered  remarkably. 

“1  inherited  nothing  and  I  have  w.J 
had  a  financial  backer,”  said  Mr.  Mun;/ 
*o  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  in  1920. 

.At  that  time  his  investments  in  nt» 
pajier  properties  aggregated  $16,000,(1(1 
Subsequently,  in  1923  and  1924,  his  Nn| 
5'ork  Globe  and  New  York  Mail  p. 
chases  represented  more  than  $4,000,(0 
bringing  the  total  to  the  stupendous  tr.s 

of  $20.(K)0.(X)0. 

Here  are  some  little  known  facts:' 
garding  Mr.  Munsey: 

He  never  married,  and  once  said 
he  “never  had  time.” 

He  studied  drawing  for  a  short  timeil 
his  youth,  and  wa«  an  excellent  penmi. 
He  once  conducted  a  school  for  writi 
and  drawing. 

He  liked  editorials  that  classed  as 
formative ;  preferred  discussion  of  soc| 
archaeological  subject.  Had  all  cum- 
versial  articles  referred  to  him. 

Lived  at  Sherry’s  for  many  years;  k 
at  the  Ritz  ;  with  two  country  places  :j 
New  N'ork. 

His  largest  known  benefactions  a 
$1(K),(I()0  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John' 
Hivinc  and  a  similar  amount  to  Bowd 
College.  He  gave  $50.0(X)  for  the 
of  disea.ses  of  the  eyes  at  Johns  HupV 

He  spent  much  time  abroad  in  recc| 
sears  and  was  prominent  in  New  Y 
society.  He  was  a  member  of  itt 
|■lubs.  He  was  the  author  of  a  mm: 
of  stories,  among  which  were;  “.-Y  Tr 
edy  of  h'.rrors,"  “I'nder  Fire"  and  “De 
ingforth.” 

In  his  recent  editorial  policies  the 
lowing  were  consincuous : 

Opposed  the  1-eague  of  Nations  and 
World  Court. 

Led  opposition  to  the  payment  ot 
large  cash  bonus  to  ex-service  men, 

h'avored  the  break-up  of  the  two  pr; 
ent  major  political  parties  and  the  Cd 
tion  of  a  liberal-conservative  group 
a  radical  group. 

.Advocated  a  liberal  selective  immi: 
tion  law. 

Was  a  defender  of  “intelligent  un' 
laluir”  hut  strongly  <ipposed  the  "radio 
leaders. 

.Mr.  Munsey  made  a  fortune  fr 
stock  speculation.  He  once  testified  to 
he  purchased  200,000  shares  of  I' 
Steel  common  stock  below  $30  a  sh. 
and  made  millions  from  the  trade, 
later  denied  that  he  had  acted  on 
“inside  tip.” 

“I  have  always  been  willing  to  take 
chance  or  a  loss  on  my  own  judgment 
he  said. 

While  he  was  developing  his  puohci' 
tions  he  also  developed  a  chain  of  grot^ 
stores  through  New  England,  calW  * 
Mohican  Stores,  and  they  have  paid 
large  dividends. 

He  also  possessed  the  Munsey  Ti® 
Company  at  Washington,  a  huge  buW 
there,  and  also  much  real  estate  at  Bait!' 
more.  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

His  wealth  is  unknown,  but  it  « 
lieved  to  have  been  in  excess 
$40,000,000. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26.  1925 


M- 


Christmas  SItttk 


/yT  is  strange,  but  a  in.an  may  live 
through  many  years  and  see  many 
things,  and  of  these  many  things  few 
cling  to  his  memory.  It  is  often  the  seem¬ 
ingly  inconsequential  things  that  cling,  that 
most  persist,  but  not  is  it  invariably  so. 

There  is  a  man  wh»>  is  high  in  the  world  of  newspaperdom,  the 
editor  of  a  powerful  newspaper.  Were  his  name  to  be  printed  here, 
you  would  recognize  it  as  one  which  means  much.  The  circumstances 
incidental  to  his  beginnings  with  the  Midwest  Tribune  (which  is  not 
the  newspaper’s  name)  are  among  the  few  memories,  apart  from 
my  own  family  life,  which  persist. 

It  happened  a  long  time  ago,  but  I  can  close  my  eyes  this-  minute 
and  see  that  setting — the  long  and  narrow  room,  plasterless  in  spots, 
the  red-hot  stove,  the  thick 
frost  upon  the  windows, 
the  litter-laden  news 
table,  and  the  two  desks, 

John  Turck  at  the  one, 

Sam  Wilson  at  the  other. 

The  editorial  room  of 
the  Midwest  Tribune. 

Not  much  of  a  newspaper 
in  those  days,  as  such 
concerns  are  rated  now. 

Still,  much  depends  upon 
the  viewpoint,  and  in 
certain  respects  the  Trib¬ 
une,  mighty  newspaper 
that  it  has  become,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  a 
greater  one  in  its  genesis, 
with  old  John  Turck  in 
the  role  of  creator,  than 
it  can  ever  be  again.  You 
need  not  take  this  state¬ 
ment.  to  your  hearts.  I 
am  an  old  man  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  notions. 

.•\t  any  rate,  it  doesn’t  matter.  There  was  the  room  and  there  was 
John  Turck  and  Sam  Wilson  and  two  youngsters.  And  the  time 
was  the  day  before  Christmas. 

I  recall  distinctly  the  squeal  the  d(K)r  gave  when  it  was  openetl, 
and  how  slowly  it  opened,  and  how  John  Turck  scowled  at  the  young 
man  who  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  knob  as  if  not  fully  minded 
to  enter. 

He  was  an  odd-looking  chap,  this  young  man,  tall  and  slender, 
wearing  a  short  overcoat,  a  long  muffler,  arctic  overshoes,  huge  red 
mittens  and  a  fur  cap  that  had  not  much  fur  about  it.  He  carried' 
an  old-fashioned  carpetbag,  old-fashioned  even  then,  and  a  roll  of 
newspapers  under  an  arm.  But  he  was  in  no  wise  slow  of  com¬ 
prehension.  His  eyes  flashed  once  at  John  Turck’s  scowl  and  he 
slammed  the  door. 

Then,  because  the  hour  was  fitting,  the  last  form  having  gone  down 
for  the  day,  he  accepted  the  gestured  invitation  of  John  Turck’s 
hand — a  band  that  was  .scarred  vividly  as  if  by  fire — and  seated 
himself  beside  the  editorial  desk.  .•\nd  presently,  having  removed  the 
muffler  and  the  furless  cap,  he  talked. 

It  was  a  conventional  story.  His  name  was  Wiston  Westphal. 
He  had  left  the  home  nest  at  Upnorth  village  to  take  up  daily  news¬ 
paper  work.  Hadn’t  liked  to  leave  Upnorth  very  well  but  his  widowed 
mother  and  his  sister  and  another  per.son  had  agreed  with  him  that 
the  place  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  either  his  ambition  or  his 
talent.  Yes,  there  was  newspaper  blood  in  his  veins ;  his  mother’s 
father,  .\aron  Kane,  had  been  a  newspaper  publisher  and  editor  back 
in  the  eastern  country.  No,  he  didn’t  know  much  about  him ;  had 
never  seen  him.  His  mother  said — 

boy  scuffled  in  with  a  press-proof,  and  John  Turck  turned 
abruptly  away  from  the  visitor.  Wiston  Westphal  was  silent.  After 
a  time  he  began  slowly  to  rewind  the  muffler  about  his  neck. 

“Don’t  go,”  said  John  Turck.  But  he  did  not  look  up. 

Wiston  Westphal’s  eyes  widened.  After  an  instant  of  hesitation, 
he  stuffed  the  muffler  back  into  a  pocket. 

W’hen  John  Turck  had  nodded  at  the  proof  !«>>•  be  swung  about 
and  nodded  at  Wiston  Westphal. 

“You  may  go  to  work  here  tomorrow  morning,”  he  said  surpris¬ 
ingly.  Then  for  what  seemed  a  long  time  he  sat  rubbing  his  nose 
with  a  forefinger,  a  familiar  habit.  And,  involuntarily,  Wiston  'West- 
pbal  rubbed  his  nose  with  a  forefinger.  peculiar  sound  issued 
from  Sam  Wilson’s  throat,  hut  when  I  turned  to  look  at  him  be 


By  D.  H.  TALMADGE 

Editor  &  Publisher  Prize  Winning 
Christmas  Story 


This  story  has  been  judged  the  best  Christmas  story  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER’S  annual  prize  contest.  Some  100  manuscripts  tcere  received 
from  men  and  women  regularly  employed  on  the  daily  or  weekly  press. 
The  judges  find  in  “Christmas  Luck”  a  good  story,  describing  a  novel 
situation,  told  with  distinction.  This  is  the  second  prize  that  Mr. 
Talmadge  has  won  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  contests. 

Mr.  Talmadge  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian.  He  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  40  years  in 
the  states  of  Iowa  and  Oregon.  He  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  in  the 
sixties.  “/  have  been  going  like  sixty  ever  since  and  while  I  have  not 
arrived  at  any  great  station  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  journey”  Mr. 
Talmadge  writes  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  adding:  “All  I  know  is 
newspaper  work,  and  it  is  all  that  I  much  care  for.” 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  of  the  happy  band  of  story-writing  contribu¬ 
tors,  each  of  whom  has  breathed  into  our  ears  true  sentiments  of  love  and 
cheer  concerning  the  newspaper  craft  and  the  brotherhood  that  serves  it 
with  unequalled  loyalty  and  skill. 


was  merely  staring  at  Wiston  Westphal. 

“One  of  you  boys  chuck  some  wood 
into  the  stove,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  Christ¬ 
mas  story.” 

A  Christmas  story  from  John  Turck! 

Even  Sam  Wilson,  hardened  newspaiKf 
man  that  he  was,  gulped  a  bit.  John  Turck  sprawled  back  in  his 
chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  Wiston  Westphal  struck  at  a  tear  that  was 
banging  ticklishly  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  and  said  he  had  been  going 
from  place  to  place  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  had  about  given  up 
getting  a  job. 

“You  haven’t  much  of  a  job.”  John  Turck’s  eyes  opened.  “But 
it  will  keep  you  alive  until — until  we  determine  whether  you  are 
worth  keeping  alive  or  not.  I’m  taking  a  chance  on  you  because — 

well,  because  that  I,  years 
ago,  drifted  broke  and 
half  sick  into  a  news¬ 
paper  shop  on  a  cold 
Christmas  Eve,  and  a 
certain  man  whose  name 
was  Kane  gave  me  a  job. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Your  job  is  a  Christmas 
present  from  your  old 
grandpa.  I  was  with 
.\aron  Kane  back  yonder 
for  ten  years." 

I  began  the  asking  of  a 
iKiylike  question,  but  Sam 
Wilson,  his  eyes  uiKin 
John  Turck,  leaned  and 
plucked  my  sleeve  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  that 
this  was  deep  .stuff — 
prophecy — God  knows 
what,  only  shut  up. 

So  we  waited  while 
John  Turck  filled  and 
lighted  his  pipe.  And  for 
that  space  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  heat-snappings  and  the 
frost-snappings  of  the  stairs  and  of  the  board  walks  in  the  street  below. 

“There  was  a  Man  once” — John  Turck  spoke  half  dreamily,  gazing 
into  the  smoke  clouds  above  his  grizzled  head— “who  gave  his  life 
for  humanity.  It  is  a  good  story,  the  best  ever  told,  the  biggest  news 
that  ever  broke.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  or  not  we  realize, 
most  of  us.  what  it  really  means.  .Are  we,  to  put  it  bluntly,  worth 
the  price  that  was  paid  ?” 

His  eyes  dropped  suddenly  to  Wiston  Westphal’s  face. 

■‘.Are  you  ?’’  he  asked. 

“I  fear  not,  but  I  should  like  to  be.”  The  reply  was  given  without 
hesitation,  barely  above  a  whisper. 

John  Turck  smiled.  Evidently  the  reply  pleased  him. 

“There  was  another  man  once,”  he  resumed,  “who  fought  for  a 
home  and  all  that  the  name  implies  in  its  sacred  sense.  He  cham¬ 
pioned  in  his  newspaper,  a  village  weekly,  the  cause  of  a  woman  and 
her  infant  son  against  a  husband  and  father  who  was  attempting 
through  the  courts  to  rid  himself  of  them.  A  man  of  wealth,  en¬ 
amoured  of  another  woman.  The  claim  was  set  up  that  his  wife  ha<l 
deceiveil  him ;  that  she  had  Negro  blood  in  her  veins.  This  may  or 

may  not  have  been  true,  but  she  was  a  good  woman,  with  all  the 

worldly  ixlds  against  her.  It  was  a  family  matter,  of  course. 

Perhaps  it  was  none  of  this  newspaper  man’s  business,  but  he  saw 

it  differently.  He  made  a  public  issue  of  the  case.  The  court  de¬ 
cided  against  the  woman.  The  newspaper  office  was  mysteriously 
burned,  and  at  the  fire  that  bitterly  cold  night,  when  the  publisher 
and  his  helpers  did  their  puny  best  to  save  a  portion  of  the  property, 
the  man  contracted  pneumonia  and  died.  Shortly  after  this  the  wife 
and  mother  died.  I  will  not  say  she  was  hounded  to  her  grave. 
A'ou  may  draw  your  own  inferences.  .And  the  child,  a  hoy,  was 
adopted  by  the  newspaper  man’s  daughter.  Such  had  been  her 
father’s  last  request.” 

John  Turck  tamped  the  tobacco  in  his  pipe  with  a  finger,  and  the 
fire  scar  upon  his  hand  stood  out  in  full  relief. 

“That  was  the  end  of  my  job  with  Aaron  Kane.”  He  spoke  with¬ 
out  emotion.  His  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  scarred  hand, 
then,  speculatively,  upon  Wiston  Westphal.  “Are  we  worthy  of  the 
sacrifice?  Was  the  price  paid  for  us  too  great?” 

A  long  silence.  Suddenly  John  Turck  stood  up  and  placed  his  hands 
upon  the  young  man’s  shoulders. 

“I’m  glad  you  came,  Wiston,”  he  said.  "A  Merry  Oiristmas  to 
you — and  to  all  of  us!” 
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THE  COST  OF  GROWING  NEW  PULP  FORESTS 

Ten  Dollars  Added  to  Cost  of  Each  Ton  of  1925  Newsprint  Would  Provide  for  New  Crop  to  Replac* 
"  Present  Trees — Northeastern  States  the  Natural  Site  for  Continued  Paper  Manufacture 


yi  DI)  $10  a  toil  to  tilt  price  of  news¬ 
print,  beKiniiiiiK  today,  and  you 
would  not  more  than  provide  the  money 
for  tile  new  croj)  of  pulpwood  liy  the  time 
the  present  crop  is  used  up.  Ten  dollars 
more  a  ton  would  mean  more 

on  the  pnhlisliers'  newsprint  hill  for  1925. 
Is  that  sensational?  Things  were  also 
sensational  in  1920. 

It  is  a  fact  that  paiier  prices,  newsprint 
and  all  others,  have  never  inclndeil  the 
item  of  reproduction  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  supply.  Discussion  of  the  reason  is 
not  pertinent  now,  even  were  it. important. 
The  present  need  is  to  learn  the  bed¬ 
rock  facts  of  existing  conditions,  decide 
what  to  do.  and  do  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  new  grown  pulp- 
wood  stumpage  will  be  worth  more  than 
$10  for  the  wood  to  make  the  future 
ton  of  newsprint.  To<lay,  stunijiage  in 
favorable  locations  is  worth  $5  per  cord 
and  in  the  most  remote  sections  is  worth 
$2  upward.  It  takes  one  and  one  half 
cords  to  make  a  ton  of  newsprint — and 
stumpage  is  now  worth  $7.50  in  the  best 
locations  and  $3  to  $6  per  ton  in  the 
less  favorable. 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


Thousands  of  sueh  frame  houses  have  sprung  up  in  Queens  Borough,  New  York, 
aiul  in  many  other  cities,  largely  eonstrueted  of  spruce,  cheap  lumber,  recently 
challenged  in  New  York  as  a  fire  hazard,  and  serious  menace  to  pulp  supply. 


since  the  e.xcitement 
has  vet  been  done. 


of  1920  and  little 
National  forestry 


Hut.  and  here’s  the  rub.  new  stumpage  programs  have  been  improved  in  Kcneral 


is  not  iK-ing  grown  where  the  mills  are 
now  locatetl.  except  for  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  present  priKluc- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  done  more  toward  reforesta¬ 
tion  and  establishing  itself  on  a  per¬ 
manency  liasis  than  any  other  woiKl-using 
industry,  hut  only  a  small  beginning  has 
l)een  made. 

It  has  l)een  learned  that  a  few  mill 


the  markets  and  transportation  facilities 
are  go<Kl ;  the  trained  labor  supply  is 
e.xcellent  and  is  self  sustaining ;  the  large 
investment  in  mills  is  now  made. 

Water  power  well  distriubted,  already 
well  developed  and  much  larger  potential 
ixiwer  in  this  northeastern  area  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  or  knowledge.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  coal  with  water  and  rail  transport 
lie  on  the  front  doorstep  nevt  to  the  mills 
area.  Plenty  of  pure  water,  needed  in 
large  volume  for  paper  manufacture,  is 
there. 

The  markets  and  the  transportation  to 


Mani 


features.  Hut  no  direct  national  effort 
looking  to  the  reproduction  of  pulpwood 
forests  as  such  has  yet  been  begun. 

Now  let  it  l)c  shown  more  fully  that 
these  forests  should  be  grown  in  the 
area  where  the  mills  are  located. 

Northeastern  U.  S.  was  the  original 
spruce  and  hemlock  area,  naturally.  New 
Ivngland.  New  York  and  part  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  the  l^ke  States,  in  the  order 

have  long  been  trving  to  maintain  their  named  arc  the  I)etter  growing  areas.  i  i  i 

supplie.- and  the  e.xperiencc  of  these  mills  The  map  pictures  the  latest  ocation  of  those  markets  need  few  words.  l,ook 
proves  that  it  is  practicable.  Those  prf)-  ptilp  mills.  A  very  few  pulpmills  are  at  the  map.  ^  ou  all  know  the  location 
ducers  of  paper  who  did  make  the  in-  south  and  a  small  amount  m  of  the  prinhng  presses,  the  location  of 

vestment  when  thev  could  and  did  sacri-  New  foundland  and  .Maska.  Recent  the  center  of  the  reading  population— said 

fice  aThare  of  p^iu  pro^  growth  in  the  paper  industry  has  to  be  in  northern  Pennsylvania--the  l^a- 

manent  maintaining  of  their  business  are  brought  the  northwest  U.  S.  up  to  where  tion  of  indusUial  development  rlemanding 

I1..W  in  a  fortunate  nosition  it  can  supply  about  10  per  Cent  of  the  wrapping  and  package  paper.  \  ou  like- 

voliime  and  relieve  the  eastern  mills  to  wise  know  the  facilities  for  transtxirta- 

tliat  extent.  tion  and  the  necessity  for  this  to  feed 

This  matter  of  pulpwood  supply  is  the  the  presses  and  the  other  paper  using 
one  main  controlling  factor  in  determin-  imhistries  their  daily  supply 

ing  the  location  of  paper  mills.  The 
northeast  have  the  right  location  for 
growing  the  woml.  That  fact  will  now 


now  in  a  fortunate  position. 

Canada,  on  all  crown  lands,  is  trying 
to  maintain  a  permanent  paper  industry 
by  limiting  the  concentration  of  mills 
and  by  forestry  reproduction  practices, 
h'.xcept  for  our  mills,  the  United  States 
producing  .section  is  not. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  the  $7.50  stumpage  cost  iti  today’s  accepted, 
ton  of  newsprint  is  buying  the  new  ton  There  are  many 


Trained  labor  supply  and  favorable 
living  conditions  are  nowhere  better  than 
they  are  in  the  present  paper-making 
area.  I-abor  schooled  in  the  industry  is 
very  important  item.  It  is  largely 


The  iMiwer  supply  conditions,  are  good ;  in  this  matter  of  trained  labor  supply 


..I  iiEnr^iM  III!  1.-,  uutiiiK  _  _  -  otlicr .  large  factors  .  .  . 

20.  30  of  40  years  from  now.  It  is  not.  <•’»'  especially  favor  the  retention  of  the  product  of  generations  rather  than  years. 
Tliat  $7.50  is  merely  buying  the  present  1«l>er  industry  in  this  area.  These  will  The  individual  is  not  so  important  as  the 
harvest  from  the  present  owner  and  the  be  named  in  as  few  words  as  the  writer  community.  The  pulp  and  paper  industry 
business  is  selling  itself  out.  .  can  use.  is  one  of  the  more  progressive  industries 

The  question  has  been  raised  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  “Would  it  be 
advisable  to  tax  ourselves  50  cents  or  $1 
lier  ton  and  engage  in  forest  reproduc¬ 
tion?’’ 

Another  question  has  been  discussed. 

That  is  the  matter  of  the  I.  T.  U.  raising 
$20,000,000  in  four  years  and  spending 
$15,000,000  of  it  to  negotiate  for  wage 
concessions,  etc.  What  the  I.  T.  U.  ob¬ 
tained  is  not  the  subject  at  this  time. 

That  the  union  did  have  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  nerve  to  raise  the  money 
Cud  try  the  job  is  the  established  fact. 

'Dne  dollar  per  ton  or  $3,000,000  per 
year  set  aside  now  might  provide  stum¬ 
page  40  years  from  now  to  replace  the 
newsprint  stumpage  cut  this  year.  About 
$2  per  ton  or  $6,000,000  per  year  would 
take  over  a  large  acreage  and  provide 
for  management  that  would  supply  cut¬ 
tings  30  years  hence.  About  $3  per  ton 
or  $9,000,000  per  year  would  arrange  for 
forests  and  management  to  provide  new 
cuttings  of  approximate  needs  in  20  years’ 
time.  The  above  figures  are  at  best 
approximate.  Money  is  calculated  at 
5  per  cent  compounded  annually.  The  best 
known  and  best  informed  men  have  been 
consulted  personally  for  the  figures  that 
are  used. 

The  time  element  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  physical  and  farming  task 
of  getting  new  forests.  Larger  invest¬ 
ment  at  present  and  more  intensive  and 
expensive  methods  can  bring  closer  the 
harvesting  dates.  Five  years  have  passed 


United  States  and  Canada  map,  dots  showing  location  of  newsprint 
manofactoring  centres. 


that  takes  a  pride  in  its  craft.  The  liv 
conditions  in  this  area  are  far  h,? 
than  they  can  he  made  far  north"" 
Canada,  or  in  .Alaska.  The  industry  J5 
suffer  III  the  degree  that  it  must  mZ 
tain  favorable  living  conditions  farfc 
north. 

The  capital  investment  is  already  then 
( )ne  more  look  at  the  map  is  all  ^ 
is  needed.  The  total  investment  in  S 
and  Paper  making  is  now  $1,000 000m, 
in  the  U.  S.  Eighty-five  to  nineT'S 
cent  of  this  is  in  this  northeastern  ara 
When  the  industry  moves  the  buyer  of 
paper  must  pay  the  price  to  amortize  the 
investment  left  behind. 

One  more  item  in  transportation  mnst 
not  be  overlooked.  .About  four  tons  ol 
materials  are  required  to  produce  one  ton 
of  paper.  Une  year  analyzed  shows  pulp. 
wtMid,  7  million  cords;  coal  ten  millia 
tons ;  waste  paper  and  wood  pulp,  i 
million  tons;  other  fiber  materials  1 
million  tons ;  casein,  china  clay,  bleach™ 
(Kiwder,  sulphur  and  machinery  and  no- 
chineri  parts  and  supplies  ;  food,  clothing 
and  commodities  for  the  army  of  employes 
make  additional  large  transportation  de¬ 
mand.  Steady  pnxluction  of  paper  r^ 
quires  this  transportation  and  it  is  now 
there. 

The  publisher  who  takes  thought  for 
the  morrow  takes  all  these  matters  into 
consideration.  They  are  not  presented 
here  in  any  attempt  to  educate  or  in¬ 
form  but  arc  reviewed  as  reasons  for 
making  every  legitimate  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  forests  in  this  area  and  so 
perpetuate  the  important  paper  industry 
there. 

In  the  previous  article  (  Editor  &-  Ptp. 
i.isiiKR.  Oct.  10,  1925)  it  was  stated 
that  "nowhere  else  in  the  l.'nited  States 
was  the  need  for  growing  trees  so  great 
as  in  the  paper  making  area."  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  should  be  studied  care¬ 
fully  : 

.New  I'-ngland  gets  20  ikt  cent  of  the 
spruce,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  poplar  or 
asiR-n  imports;  New  York  State  60  pet 
cent  of  the  spruce,  50  jR-r  cent  of  the 
ixiplar;  Pennsylvania  gets  15  per  cent 
of  the  spruce,  19  per  cent  of  the  poplar; 
the  I.ake  States  7  per  cent  of  the  spruce. 
These  account  for  100  per  cent  of  each. 
In  addition  to  this  import  come  large 
amounts  of  wihr!  pulp  into  these  states. 

It  has  lieen  also  shown  that  New  York 
State  makes  50  per  cent  of  our  domestk- 
nwde  newsprint.  New  England  Sutes 
.3(1  per  cent  and  the  I^ke  States  IS  per 
cent. 

New  England  has  lO.fKXI.OOO  acres  of 
spruce  area  and  an  equal  amount  of  hem¬ 
lock  and  other  puipwoods.  New  linglaad 
could  grow  four  times  its  present  con¬ 
sumption  of  pulpwood  and  support  nearly 
four  times  as  great  an  industry  as  « 
present. 

New  A'ork  State  has  2,500,000  acres  of 
spruce  and  10,000,000  acres  of  hemkid 
area. 

It  could  grow  enough  pulpwood  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  present  mill  capacity.  The 
I.ake  States  have  4,500,000  acres  of 
spruce  area  and  over  20,000,000  acres  of 
hemlock,  jack  pine  and  other  pulpwoodi 
They  could  grow  pulpwood  for  three 
times  their  present  paper-manufacturini 
industry. 

Spruce  supplies  56  per  cent,  fir  5  per 
cent,  and  hemlock  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  pulpwood  used  for  paper.  Poplar  or 
aspen,  6  to  8  per  cent,  jack  pine,  white 
lir,  white  pine  and  tamarack  or  larch, 
supply  each  one  per  cent.  Three  wood 
supply  more  then  86  per  cent  of  om 
puipwoods.  The  area  above  named  h 
the  natural  home  of  these  trees. 

The  spruce,  fir,  and  hemlock  sap^ 
95  per  cent  of  the  total  groundwow 
pulp  and  94  per  cent  of  the  sulphite 
pulp. 

New  I^gland  is  talking  so  much  abort 
her  own  industrial  position  and  her  fear* 
(Continued  on  page  47)  - 
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ALBERTINI  gave  ITALY  FIRST  MODERN  DAILY 

Managing  Director  of  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera,  Deposed  by  Fascists,  Brought  New  Life  and  Methods 
to  Italian  Press — First  to  Realize  Importance  of  Advertising— His  Career 


TASCISM  has  thrown  overboard  the  Giacosa,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He 
of  the  first  modern  Italian  ‘^^ose  his  staff  carefully  from  the  best 
.  ,  j  r  ..1  D  .  writers  and  e.xperts,  and  sent  specially 

in  the  words  of  the  Rome  selected  correspondents  all  over  the  world. 


creator 

newspaper 


associates  to  ask  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  company  on  the  basis  of  a  clause  in 
the  commercial  code.  It  is  believed  that 
the  .\lbertini  shares  have  been  liquidated, 


ducted  paper  in  Italy.  For  several  months 
it  was  practically  alone  in  the  struggle 
for  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 

UV-,  -  c  u  T  j  ni  n-  - - -  'iclory.  when  a  .... . . 

joffcspondent  of  the  Lonaoit  uosctver,  q  o  meet  these  unusual  e.xpenses  he  wave  of  nationalism  swept  over  the  land,  and  he  has  received  an  indemnity  due  to 

.  jfiis  the  story  of  Senator  Luigi  Al-  founded  monthly  reviews  and  the  first  it  kept  to  a  spirit  of  m^eration  in  face  him  as  director.  I  hear  on  good  author- 

,  ,! — . —  -f  .1..  »r:i —  illustrated  weeklies  in  Italy,  which  re-  of  great  unpopularity.  In  his  opinion,  the  »i,.  r — t_ii  i — 

conquest  of  Dalmatia  was  not  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Italy.  In  1918-20  he  was  for 
D'Annunzio  and  Fiume,  but  against  the 
march  of  the  Legionaries.  Later  he  was 
in  favor  of  Fascismo  and  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Mussolini  in  the  government,  hut 


kMini  deposed  director  of  the  Milan  n  j  • 

■  _ _ .  quired  a  small  and  inexpensive  organiza- 

Curr^t  della  Sera,  in  a  rece  t  d  sp  showed  a  big  profit.  When 

to  his  newspaper.  he  went  to  -America  to  study  printing 

A  three  years’  fight  for  sane  liberalism  methods  he  was  the  target  of  the  Italian 
a  short  while  ago  with  Albertini’s  comic  press,  but  there  was  no  cause  for 
retirement.  This  signal  Fascist  victory  satire  on  his  return  to  Milan,  when  the 


ity  that  the  sales  of  the  Corriere  fell  by 
75,000  copies  when  the  news  came  that 
\lbertini  had  resigned. 


NEW  EASTERN  CHIEF 


coincides  with  the  golden  jubilee  of  the  first  type-setting  machines  seen  in  Italy  opposed  openly  and  firmly  the  march  on 
jreat  Milanese  newspaper,  the  Observer’s  were  installed  in  fine  new  offices  in  Via  " - - - -  -  - '  - 


AVliile  Signor  Torelli  Viollier  will  go  run  on  new  lines  and  on  oiled  wheels, 
down  to  history  as  the  founder  of  the  “Milan  was  soon  proud  of  the  Corriere 
Corriere  della  Sera,  to  Senator  Luigi  Al-  della  Sera.  Albertini  was  the  first  direc- 
litrtini  belongs  the  honor  of  having  tor  in  Italy  to  realize  the  important  part 


Rome,  and  directly  the  revolutionary  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  Fascist  regime  were  made 
clear,  he  opposed  it  on  the  fundamental 
issue  of  the  constitution. 

“From  the  early  days  of  Fascism  in 
ix)wcr  the  Corriere  was  regarded  as  an 


L.  Rennick,  Former  A.  P. 
Takes  Press  Executive  Post 


Man 


H. 


created  his  first  modern  newspaper  in  advertising  plays  in  modern  journalism,  enemy  paper.  The  Pof>olo  d’ltalia,  the 
Italv.  Founded  as  a  Liberal  organ  it  He  placed  his  contracts  with  an  agenda  Premier’s  personal  organ,  once  announced 


reactionary  methods  which  culminated 
in  a  military  dictatorship,  and  during  the 
tnmults  in  Milan  a  hundred  persons  were 
killed.  Signor  Viollier,  who  had  esiroused 
the  side  of  reactionary  conservatism,  soon 


and  Signor  Pirelli  (cotton  and  rubber), 
became  associated  with  the  paper  when 
another  company  was  formed  in  1900,  but 
never  interfered  in  its  policy,  which  was 
free  trade,  and  often  advocated  measures 


realized  that  the  commercial  success  of  against  their  commercial  interests.  .Al- 


snffered  a  first  crisis  during  the  disturb-  cniiccssionaria  on  a  basis  by  which  it  be-  that  many  Fascists  had  begged  ‘the  honour 
jnces  in  1898.  when  King  Humbert’s  came  possible  to  break  the  commercial  and  responsibilitv’  of  being  chosen  to  raze 
Government  dealt  with  the  general  un-  monopoly  exercised  in  Italian  journalism,  ihe  premises  of  the  Corriere  to  the  groun  1. 
rest  and  changed  social  situation  through  The  b’g  manufacturers,  the  brothers  Crespi  Soon  afterwards,  bombs  were  thrown  at 

offices  without,  however,  causing  any 
damage.  The  unceasing  campaign  carried 
on  against  it  has  been  met  with  dignity 
by  .AllxTlini  and  the  staff,  while  the  in¬ 
dustrial  part-owners  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  as  its  circulation  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  The  circulation  often  touched  a 
million,  and  rarely  fell  below  ROO.fXY). 
Politically  and  commercially,  it  was, 
therefore,  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  Fascist 
Press,  which  is  going  through  a  financial 
crisis. 

“Some  day  we  shall  know  the  full  story 
of  how  the  Corriere  saved  its  life 
and  lost  its  voice.  Senator  Albertini 
tried  to  tell  it  a  few  days  ago,  but  the 
number  with  his  article  was  immediately 
sequestrated.  Only  this  is  clear ;  that  the 
Government  did  not  wish  to  suppress  a 
constitutional  organ,  wdiile  the  brothers 
Crespi  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  a  very 
paying  business,  and,  somehow.  Senator 
.Albertini  was  thrown  overboard.  Nothing 
could  be  alleged  against  him  to  enable  the 
contract  to  be  broken,  but  a  legal  pretext 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  his  contract 
had  not  been  ratified,  which  enabled  his 


his  paper  depended  upon  keeping  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  extreme  policies.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  look  for  the  right  man  to  place 
at  the  helm,  and  found  him  in  Luigi  .Al- 
bertini,  then  ‘an  elegant  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  with  a  decided  manner  and  a 
remarkable  forehead.’ 

“The  venerable  staff  of  the  Corriere 
sniggered  at  the  nomination  of  so  youth¬ 
ful  a  managing  director.  Nothing  was 
known  about  him  except  that  he  had  sent 
some  remarkable  correspondence  from 
Moscow  in  1896,  had  ‘studied  social  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  British  Museum.’  and  written 
the  ablest  treatise  on  the  Eight  Hour’s 
Bill. 

“.Albertini  brought  new  life  and  new 
methods  to  the  Corriere  and  gave  it  per¬ 
sonality.  He  moved  in  the  literary,  as 
well  as  the  business  world;  among  his 
dose  friends  were  Boito,  D’Annunzio,  and 


though  _  Senator  .Allsertini  did  not  hold 
the  majority  of  shares  in  the  Corriere 
comiiany,  he  was  given  practically  des¬ 
potic  powers  till  1930,  the  conditions  be¬ 
ing  that  the  paper  should  support  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  and  that  it  should 
prove  a  financial  success.  Both  tho^e  con¬ 
ditions  were  fully  adhered  to. 

“Signor  Albertini  instituted  a  severe 
discipline  in  the  office,  and  never  relaxed 
his  hold  over  policy  or  organization, 
keeping  in  closest  touch  with  the  office 
by  telephone,  even  when  abroad.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  were  his  two  brothers, 
the  editorship  being  given  to  Signor  Al¬ 
berto  Albertini,  who  was  said  by  the 
staff  to  be  ready  to  throw  himself  out  of 
the  window  had  his  brother  given  the 
order. 

“The  Corriere  has  always  been  the  most 
widely  read  and  the  most  vigorously  con- 


L.  Rennick  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Eastern  division  of 
the  Con.solidated  Press  -Association.  He 
began  newspaper 
work  on  the  old 
SlfringHcld  (III.) 

Record,  of  which 
he  later  became 
managing  editor. 

In  1914  he  went 
to  the  United 
Press  and  two 
years  later  joined 
t  h  e  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago. 

He  was  detailed 
to  the  Petrograd 
)ffice  in  August, 

1917,  when  he 
covered  the  early 
days  of  the  Bol- 
;hcvik  revolution 


II.  L.  Rennick 


for  the  A.  P.,  latCT 
joining  the  American  expedition  when  it 
arrived  at  Archangel.  After  nearly  a 
year  as  war  correspondent  with  the  Am¬ 
erican  troops  in  North  Russia,  the  A.  P. 
assigned  him  to  watch  the  ex-Kaiser  at 
.Amerongen,  Holland.  Later  he  served  in 
the  Hague  and  as  war  correspondent  in 
the  Baltic  States,  and  Finland.  In  1922 
he  went  back  to  Soviet  Russia  as  chief 
of  the  Moscow  bureau  of  the  A.  P.,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  the  summer  of  1924. 
He  returneil  to  -America  two  months  ago 
after  spending  a  year  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  as  special  writer  for  New 
A’ork  and  London  Sunday  newspapers. 


SPHINX  CLUB’S  1925-26  SEASON  OPENED  AT  WALDORF  ASTORIA 


^ADVERTISING’S  glittering  horseshoe  b«>rn,  of  the  Brooklyn  liagle,  and  VV[il-  Magadne;  W.  Frank  McClure,  chairman  C.  A.  Penn,  vice-president,  of  the  Ameri- 
in  New  York.  Members  of  the  Crawford,  British  advertising  of  the  National  Advertising  Commission  can  Tobacco  Company;  Howard  Davis, 

Sohinr  ri.,K  r™  c'u— -  agent,  speakers.  of  the  -Associated  Advertising  Gubs  of  business  manager  of  the  New  York 

EE  n  ‘-hr'swnas  At  the  speakers’  table  were:  A.  S.  the  world;  G.  T.  Hodges,  of  the  Munsey  Herald  Tribune;  and  Conrad  W.  Mas- 

r,  with  William  H.  Rankin,  pre-  Bullock,  London  Daily  Moil;  Hewit  H.  Company;  (Tharles  C.  Green,  president  saguer,  caricaturist,  now  drawing  for 

and  Irvin  S.  Cobb.  H.  V.  Kalten-  Howland  new  editor  of  the  Century  of  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New  York ;  the  D.  P.  Syndicate. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  D  ec  e  i 


2  6.  I  6  2. ‘i 


WHEN  A  WOMEN’S  PAGE  BRIGHTENED  UP 
A  DREARY  ENGLISH  SHIPPING  TOWN 

A  Man’s  Paper  Opened  Its  Columns  to  Portray  the  Feminine 
View  With  Surprising  Results — Lady  Eugenia  Doughty, 
British  Daily  Publisher,  Tells  the  Story 


COMK  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Sir 
(jeorge  Doughty,  once  called  the 
■■Deinosthene-"  of  England.”  founded  the 
Cirimshy  (  Kngland »  Daily  Tclcgraf>h. 
One  of  the  In-st  siR-akers  for  the  con¬ 
servative  party  in  Parliament,  he  wanted 
to  get  into  the  homes  of  voters  in  his 
constituency  in  addition  to  reaching 
them  from  the  jKilitical  platform.  There 


ingly.  The  women’s  page  attracted 
women  readers,  and  they  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  columns,  rigidly  confined 
for  men  only.  W’e  taught  them  how  to 
read  newspapers.” 

Lady  Doughty  was  asked  her  idea  of  an 
ideal  women’s  page. 

“Of  course,  first  comes  dress,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “Then  social  functions,  and  re¬ 
ports  of  artistic  movements.  But  news 
of  fashion  is  the  easiest  and  the  best  way 
to  reach  any  woman. 

“A  women’s  page  should  be  refining, 
informing,  and  uplifting.  No  matter  what 
goes  into  the  rest  of  the  paper,  the 
women’s  page  at  least  keeps  clean  and 
moral.” 

Lady  Doughty  has  been  about  six  weeks 
in  this  country  on  her  present  visit  here, 
and  has  made  it  a  point  to  study  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  especially  the  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  women.  She  confessed  she  was 
rather  disappointed. 

“The  American  newspapers,  I  believe,” 
slie  said,  “are  the  best  media  for  news  in 


the  world.  They  are  very  daring,  very- 
free.  But  they  lack  the  great  dignity  of 
the  British  press.  .\11  these  liberties  your 
press  indulges  in  arc  quite  a  shock  to  me. 

“I  had  heard  much  of  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  .America.  I  hope  the  women’s 
|iagcs  do  not  represent  their  work  ac¬ 
curately.  Of  course,  their  writing  is  pithy 
and  outspoken.  But  .-American  newspaper 
women  don’t  appear  to  study  style  at  all. 
They  use  the  vernacular,  1  think,  a  little 
too  freely,  with  corresponding  loss  in 
dignity  and  restraint. 

“I  wonder  if  these  ‘.Advice  to  the  Dive- 
lorn’  columns  are  very  widely  read.  I 
have  no  use  for  them.  1  think  the  pul¬ 
pit  can  do  better  than  the  light  pen  of  a 
woman  in  the  matter  of  advice.  The 
printed  word  can  never  heal  up  the  sor- 
row-s  of  an  unhappy  couple.” 

Lady  Doughty  for  13  years  now  has 
been  w-riting  for  the  newspaper  of  which 
she  is  part-proprietress.  All  her  articles 
are  signed,  “The  Scribe.”  At  present 
she  is  writing  her  impressions  of  America. 

She  sees  a  stirring  future  ahead  for 
women  in  journalism.  Some  day,  and 
soon,  she  believes,  they  will  cast  aside 
the  trivialities  they  write  today,  and  em¬ 
bark  on  a  great  work  of  jK-ace. 

“Women  plus  newspapers  will  win  the 
war  for  peace,”  she  declared.  "There  is 
no  other  way.  Let  the  women  writers 
speak  for  their  kind  through  the  press, 
and  insist  there  shall  be  no  more  war.” 


UNION  REPORTERS  WORK  ONLY 
DAYS  A  WEEK  IN  AUSTRALIA 


FIVE 


Arbitration  System  Fixes  Hours  and  Wages — Listed  in  Three 
Classes,  Seniors,  Generals  and  Juniors — 

Editors  Exempt 

By  DAVID  LOTH 


Lady  Eugenia  Doughty  taught  women 
to  read  her  paper 

was  no  other  way  than  to  establish  a 
new-spaper. 

It  was  to  Ik*  a  man's  iiaper,  he  said. 
Grimsby  is  a  shipping  town  of  100,000 
population,  170  miles  from  London.  The 
working  man  was  all  that  counted;  no 
need  for  this  silly  expression  of  the 
women’s  point  of  view-. 

Lady  Eugenia  Doughty  thought  differ¬ 
ently.  Lady  Doughty  had  been  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  on  the  brilliant  Sydney 
(Australia)  Bulletin,  before  she  married 
Sir  George. 

“But  women  don’t  read  newspapers,” 
insisted  Sir  George. 

“They  could  be  taught,”  Lady  Eugenia 
argued. 

Quite  aside  from  this  purely  personal 
dispute,  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  duly  es¬ 
tablished.  And  its  columns  were  tight 
closed  to  feminine  interest. 

The  daily  Telegraph  prospered  as  a 
man’s  paper,  and  for  a  while  persisted 
in  being  a  perfect  blank  as  far  as  women 
were  concerned.  It  was  published  and 
still  is,  near  the  railway,  making  for 
quick  distribution,  and  overcoming  in  a 
large  measure  the  ever  present  menace  of 
the  London  press,  which  reaches  out  to  all 
English  provincial  cities,  and  tends  to 
stifle  local  publishing  enterprises. 

Not  long  ago.  Lady  Doughty  won  her 
point;  the  Daily  Telegraph,  the  “man’s 
paper,”  opened  its  columns  to  portray  the 
wometi’s  point  of  view. 

“And  the  results  were  immediate  and 
surprising,”  said  l.ady  Doughty  in  an  in¬ 
terview  in  New  York  this  week. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  women’s  page  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph  brightened  up  the  en¬ 
tire  town.  Cafes  did  more  business ; 
dressmakers  and  milliners  prospered  as 
they  never  had  before.  Our  circulation 
increased  enormously. 

“In  effect,  our  page  seemed  to  make 
Grimsby  people  more  eager  to  do  well, 
to  appur  well. 

“Co-incidentally  with  this  newspaper  in¬ 
novation,  women  began  to  have  a  voice 
in  government.  We  found  that  the  work¬ 
ing  man’s  wife  influenced  her  husband  in 
political  questions  a  great  deal.  The 
Telegraph’s  influence  increased  accord- 


\  hTVE-D.AY,  forty-hour  week  for 
reporters!  It  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  but  in  many  parts  of  Australia  it  is 
a  fact,  and  with  it  goes  a  standard,  court- 
fixed  wage  scale. 

Australian  journalists — a  newspaper 
man  is  a  fellow  who  sells  the  paper — owe 
their  easy  hours  and  quite  good  wages  to 
the  labor  movement.  In  fact  they  are  part 
of  that  movement  with  a  union  of  their 
own  which  at  one  time  was  very  strong 
but  which  is  not  so  popular  today. 

Labor  established  an  elaborate  arbitra¬ 
tion  system  in  Australia  and  the  Journal¬ 
ists’  Union  brought  their  own  profession 
into  it.  So  now  the  Federal  Arbitration 
Court  lays  down  the  number  of  hour.s 
reporters  shall  work  and  the  pay  they 
shall  receive  for  it. 

Of  course  the  scale  is  not  the  same 
throughout  the  country.  The  Court  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  different  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  on  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  Sydney  or  Melbourne  and  a 
country  weekly  in  the  “back  blocks.” 

But  for  Sydney  and  the  other  large 
cities  the  Court  has  decided  that  a  five- 
day  40-hour  week  is  sufficient.  A  factor 
which  is  not  quite  so  pleasant  in  their 
award  is  the  clause  which  in  effect  limits 
the  number  of  reporters  a  newspaper  will 
employ. 

Under  the  aw-ard  rcjwrters  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  seniors,  generals  and 
juniors.  In  American  offices  they  would 
lie  described  as  stars,  just  reporters  and 
cul>s.  The  proportion  of  these  classes  on 
each  paper  are  fixed  in  the  award,  so  that 
w-hen  a  newspaper  wishes  to  take  on  an 
experienced  man,  it  must  also  employ  a 
junior  to  keep  the  proportion  right. 

T-he  theory  was  that  in  this  way  there 
would  always  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
young  men  learning  their  trade.  It  works 
out  that  managing  editors  hesitate  to  em¬ 
ploy  new  general  or  senior  reporter  ^- 
cause  they  must  then  get  another  junior 
for  the  same  reason. 

The  rate  of  pay — laid  down  by  the 
Court  as  a  minimum,  but  actually  serving 
as  a  maximum  too — is  in  Sydney  $25  a 
week  for  a  junior,  $45  to  $50  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  $70  for  a  senior.  The  cost  of 
living  is  about  one-third  less  than  in  New 
Yorl^  so  that  salaries  are  in  purchasing 
power  fully  equal  to  those  paid  by  most 
New  York  papers. 

The  Court  awards  apply  only  to  re¬ 


porters.  Copy-readers  for  some  unac¬ 
countable  reason  are  classed  as  reporters 
by  the  Court  although  under  the  name  of 


% 


David  Loth,  on  New  York  World, 

studied  reporter’s  work  in  .Australia 

sub-editors  they  perpetuate  the  cleavage 
existing  everywhere  between  the  men  who 
wield  the  pan  and  the  men  who  wield  the 
ax. 

Editors  and  specialists  arc  left  by  the 
Court  to  shift  for  themselves.  They  are 
not  of  the  proletariat  and  according  to 
good  Labor  doctrine  are  not  considered 
as  working  at  all.  So  in  Australia  they 
may — and  usually  do — infest  the  office  for 
six  days  a  week  and  as  many  hours  a  day 
as  they  like. 

The  five  day  week  system  in  Sydney  is 
iwrtly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  four  morning  papers — the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  the  Guardian,  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Labor  Daily — publish 
Sunday  editions.  Saturday  news  is 
handled  by  two  papers,  the  Sunday  Times 
and  Truth,  which  are  weeklies  and  by- 
Sunday  editions  of  the  two  afternoon 
papers,  the  Sun  and  News. 

More  than  anything  else,  Australia  has 
copied  England  in  newspaper  style.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any 
paper  of  importance  has  opened  its  front 
page  to  news.  Many  of  them  have  not 
done  it  yet  and  those  who  have  copy 
the  style  of  the  more  sensational  London 
journals. 

The  plants  of  the  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne  papers  arc  as  modem  as  any  in 
.America.  Several  have  just  completed 


or  art  now  building  new  plants  mi,  I 
latest  type  of  presses.  But  in  the  I 
rooms  they  cling  to  traditions  sJ?  I 
arc  written  in  long  liaiid  with  I 
prepiisitioiis  and  the  commoner  I 
nouns  abbreviated.  City  rcKinis  I 
can  style  are  unknown.  The  I 
partitioned  into  cubbyholes  where  I 
member  of  the  staff  can  enjoy  privjci  I 
( )ne  other  tradition  dies  hard.  It  L.  | 
to  defeat  much  of  the  Court’s  awjrt 
the  feeling  still  survives  that  the^  I 
comes  first  and  no  .Australian  lepjf,  | 
would  think  seriously  of  dropping^  I 
item  just  because  his  eight  hourswat.l 
an  end.  Even  the  five  day  wedt  I 
victim  to  thi^  hiyalty  on  occasion  anj  4  I  ^ 
jnion  says  nothing.  I  1 

It  probably  could  make  no  effects  I  ’ 
protest  if  it  wished.  No  office  compels-  I 
men  to  join  the  union.  Some  advise  t  f  ^ 
others  discourage  the  practice  and  i^f 
result  is  that  about  half  the  newspaptf  ' 
men  are  not  affiliated  with  the  nuxl 
Working  conditions  being  what  they  t>  L 
not  much  more  is  to  be  gained.  T  o 

CONTEMPT  CHARGES  DROPPQ I  ^ 

New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  Frwl  ( 
Magee  of  Old  Charges  I  ; 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme  * 
Monday,  ordered  the  dismissal  of  tl  ' 
charges  of  contempt  of  court  against  Cr;  I  ' 
Magee,  editor  of  the  .I/buqucrc/ur  Siol 
Tribune,  now  pending  in  the  San  Mi|»|  ' 
County  District  Court.  I  ' 

The  decision  came  on  Magee’s  applici.|  ' 
tion  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  'Ih|  ' 
editor  had  been  pardoned  by  the  tel  ' 
Governor  of  New  Mexico  for  conttB;| 
of  court,  after  he  had  been  sentenced  i| 
connection  with  his  statements  during) I 
trial  for  libel.  I 

Magee  was  charged  with  contempt  hi 
Justice  David  J.  I>eahy,  former  Districl 
Court  judge.  I 

“I  deny  this  is  a  court,”  Magee  dr  I 
dared  during  one  of  his  trials.  Hi| 
friend.  Governor  Hinkle,  pardoned  lnc[ 
.and  the  court  held  the  Governor  had  del 
power  to  pardon  for  contempt.  | 

CHURCHES  VOTE  To| 
QUIT  COMPETITIVE  ADS  j 

Montreal  Croup  to  Limit  Copy  b| 
Bare  Standardized  Announca  | 
mentz  —  Competitive  Biddinf  | 
Depreciated  a*  Undignified  I 

Competitive  church  advertising  in  (*| 
ada  came  in  for  severe  criticism  last  wed  I 
at  the  hands  of  the  Montreal  Presbytrl 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  _  I 
Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Roberts,  minister  oil 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church,  U.Cl 
deprecated  the  present  tendency  in  cbK  I 
advertising,  saying  that  the  competitml 
flavor  of  many  of  the  church  notices  tl 
Saturday  newspapers  was  decidedly  » I 
“the  fitting  thing.”  He  made  a  motktl 
subsequently  passed,  that  a  committee  k  I 
formed  to  take  all  United  Church  <  I 
(Tanada  notices  out  of  the  competitvl 
class,  substituting  “a  uniform  noticed  I 
all  the  churches  in  the  presbytery."  I 
Reginald  W.  Colley  of  the  educaticml 
department.  Associated  Advertising  0*  I 
of  the  World,  defended  present  church  it- 1 
vertising.  .  I 

Nevertheless,  the  various  Unikj 
Churches  of  hlontreal  are  going  _ah(*| 
with  limiting  their  advertisements  in  hi 
ture  to  bare,  standardized  announcemael 
The  practice  of  removing  the  pan  I 
from  church  advertising  has  not  ?* 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Canada,  howcw 
In  Toronto  and  other  large  cities  theii- 
ferent  churches  have  awakened  to  * 
wisdom  of  attractive  and  technically,  w- 
rect  advertising  in  varying  degree  a 
the  newspapers  have  accordingly  benefe 
in  increased  space  demands.  1 

During  the  recent  church  union  (* 
troversy,  the  extent  to  which  the 
and  anti-union  forces  utilized  newsyiff 
advertising,  big  sjMce  campaigns  eni** 
ing  almost  the  entire  press  of  the  coeP 
being  conducted  on  the  most  modern  h 
vertising  methods,  amply  demonstrates  fc 
degree  to  which  Canadian  churches 
come  to  depend  on  paid  publicity. 
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EOrrORlAL  MASTHEADS  ATTRACT  A  CRITICAL  EYE 

Nobody  Reads  ^Em,  Not  Even  the  Editors,  or  They  Wouldn’t  Look  Th^t  Way,  Says  BufFalo  M.  E, — 
Finds  Them  Dumping  Ground  for  Mottoes,  Seals,  Advertising,  Verse  and  History 


By  MARC  A.  ROSE 

Managing  Editor,  Buffalo  Eveninn  lieu's 


irrHO  reads  the  masthead?  By  MARC  A.  ROSE  head.  Speaking  of  curioiu  information 

,ppar™,i>.-„o,  ,h, 

must  be  true,  for  if  editors  ever  ..  ......  . ,  ..  ,  ,  ■  ‘hat  it  is  “not  responsible  for  advance 

^ with  iust  one  of  the  two  1  yr.  .sometimes  one  trom  lotxka  or  Kansas,  when  stopping  payments  to  out-of-town  local  carriers.” 

■  «^rthev  cast  over  the  tvpe  be-  ”  ...  ‘h^se  cities,  will  be  welcomed  The  Jamestovm  Morning  Post  has  (in 


Ttii'c  must  be  true,  for  if  editors  ever  ..  ......  . ,  ..  ,  ,  ■  ‘"at  it  is  not  responsible  tor  advance 

^  a  with  iust  one  of  the  two  1  .'r.  .sometimes  one  trom  lotxka  or  Kansas,  when  stopping  payments  to  out-of-town  local  carriers.” 

■  ^^rtiiev  cast  over  the  tvpe  be-  ”  =*">'  *hese  cities,  will  be  welcomed  The  Jamestovm  Morning  Post  has  (in 

cnocai  e>«  heads  would  not  be  Unimportant  details- carping  criticism  at  The  Capital  Branch  offices  and  can  blackface)  the  "Largest  Circulation  of 
are  todav'  Picking"?  always  find  the  latest  issue  of  their  Any  Paper  in  Jamestown  or  Chautauqua 

i;i,e  thp  rest  T  like  to  think  " '’v,  yes.  if  you  like.  Hut  would  such  home  paper."  .\ny  reporter  who  wrote  County”,  and  after  all,  that’s  something- 
more  careless  than  the  next  ‘'‘"'Rs  be  tolerated  in  the  columns  that  “the  above”  English  in  the  Capital's  „o  matter  how  it’s  capitalized. 

L“^ll  onfess  I  hadn’t  looked  at  the  ‘^9  tnastliead?  Or  anywhere  else  news  c^iimiis  probably  would  be  hred.  The  Niagara  Falls  Gacetie  (with  a 

^  <  ,.!,.mn  one  of  our  editorial  naee  Times?  We  all  know  The  Times  The  Des  Monies  Register  goes  m  for  broken  “F”)  is  "Printed  in  U.  S.  A.”  and 

topof  column  one  ot  our  wuoria^^  circulation-  , hat’s  something,  too. 

for  ywrs.  y  .  -This  is  no  m.xlel.”  said  I  to  my  best  type  larger  than  the  name  of  the  paper.  The  New  York  World  has  “Circulation 

^^vertising  representative  moved,  kindliest  rritic.  myself,  “let  .And  then  it  adds,  in  blackface,  "Largest  Rixiks  Open  to  All,”  and  advertises  its 


to  b,  r^rdrf  properly^  our  rd.- 

torial  page.  .  ...-  .incned  the  L 


•This  IS  no  mixlel.  said  I  to  my  best  type  larger  than  the  name  ot  the  paper.  The  New  York  World  has  “Circulation 

iend  and  kindliest  rritic.  myself,  “let  .And  then  it  adds,  in  blackface,  “Largest  Bixiks  Open  to  All,”  and  advertises  its 

look  further”.  MORNING  Circulation  in  Iowa.  Largest  Almanac.  But  bless  The  World  for  this. 

We  did,  myself  and  1.  EVENING  Circulation  in  Iowa.  Largest  jts  name  plate  is  new,  clean,  and  sharp. 

Jumping  lightly  across  the  continent,  SUND.AY  Circulation  in  Iowa.”  That  Ilardly  a  newspaper  but  has  crooked 


«  name  of  the  sacred  mission  opened  the  Los  .iiigeles  Times.  The  seems  to  cover  it.  rules  and  battered  type  in  Its  masthead— 

p  m,ir«fn”  I  asked  “have  we  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  for  instance,  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun- 

of ’roinmn  next  to  and  ore-  «atnes  of  nine  Chronicle  leads  off  with  its  title  in  an  tain  News;  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 

picked  top  o  ,  reading  ‘"‘bviduals)  is  old  and  battered;  the  Old  English  lettered  cut  that  has  seen  ( Largest  English  Circulation  in  Canada) ; 

“*^I!**  «  the  fittinir  nlace  to  talk  busi-  masthead  is  in  blackface.  It  sets  better  days,  but  most  papers  do  that.  The  the  Omaha  Bee  (which  makes  the  Audit 

^  forth  that  the  paper  was  founded  “Dec.  real  ixldity  of  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle’s  Bureau  of  Circulations  singular  and 
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picKW  log  -  reading  ‘uu'viduals)  IS  old  and  battered;  the  Old  English  lettered  cut  that  has  seen  ( Largest  English  Circulation  in  Canada) ; 

“*^I!**  «  the  fitting  nlace  to  talk  busi-  masthead  is  m  blackface.  It  sets  better  days,  but  most  papers  do  that.  The  the  Omaha  Bee  (which  makes  the  Audit 

^  forth  that  the  paper  was  founded  “Dec.  real  ixldity  of  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle’s  Bureau  of  Circulations  singular  and 

i„a  indeed  Also  we  chose  that  at'thmetic  masthead  is  the  line  cut,  in  curious  per-  plural  in  the  same  sentence)  ;  the  Even- 

altar  surmounting  the  holv  ^  kind-  spective,  of  the  top  of  a  building  (its  hig  Public  Ledger  (which  batters  the  "D” 

as  the  nlace  to  disnlav  our  sub-  “w"?)  «Pon  the  facade  of  which  is  carved  out  of  Dave  Smiley,  but  fortunately  leaves 

rates  advertise  oSr  news  ser-  prominent  line  in  a  notation  ,he  “Smile”);  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

SS^’we  had  actually  complied  with  the  ^thkt’i  wL’t  masthead^*  To  friends  or  foes  f  “ess  of  type  all  off  its  feet,  ^ 

\ct  of  Congress  governing  second  class  r  •  *‘t  a-  ipcc*»  ^  sketch  your  world 

mafl  matter  We  told  nobody  who  we  f\  v’l  Press  and  Exactly  as  it  goes”  Courunf  (Established  1764)  and  ap- 

^  n,  when  we  began  oiir  life  or  ,  ^  .  tsinghamton  Y.)  Press  and  parently  using  the  same  name  plate  to- 

wto  we  stood  for.  But  we  did  inform  P’’"’*®  ‘"'‘y  which  we  were  going  to  call  doggerel  day. 


...ndr„  that  niir  naner  was  nn  ^oarse  screen  cut,  labeled  “Binghamton  until  luckily  we  managed  to  decipher  the  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 

ti  such  and  such  an  address  in  Pek-  ^ress  Building  absolutely  Fireproof”,  name  of  Byron  as  its  author.  So  now  we  the  Detroit  News  use  line  cuts  of  their 

^  iS^e  callers  might^^^^^^  Positively,  Mr.  Shean.  In  the  other  know  it’s  poetry.  buildings.  There  are  appropriately  enough, 

,•  “  ^  corner,  the  Typographical  Union  label.  You  can  buy  the  Rochester  Herald  at  two  flivvers  scooting  by  the  News  plant, 

'^ul'ii  ‘tiw  nhviniis  thing  to  dn  was  to  *he  head  of  its  editional  column,  all  New  York  City’s  leading  hotels  “by  and  also  what  may  be  a  flivver  truck. 

i~a.  at’  nthcr  naners  and  nrofit  hv  their  GcnciKi  Daily  Times  (with  a  bum  6  pm  on  day  of  publication.  It  is  also  The  flag  is  flying  and  the  clouds  are  pil- 

was’^r  not "  ^  ^  “E’  i"  “Daily”)  spells  “Busines”  just  sold  at  the  Times  Square  News  Stand-  ing  up  tehind  But  we’re  for  the  Tin^s- 

'  It  was  notf  Rad  tvnogranhv  had  ®1®°  1*®  hbtainrf  at  the  news  stand  Pic;  in  front  of  it  are  three  little  trees 

.til  incongruous  materiaT* bad ^’orint-  P''**  fellows?  in  the  Woolworth  Building.”  Many  news-  for  shade,  and  a  bench  for  loafing. 

^*and  even  had  English  ’that  is^^what  There  s  'The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  By  papers  thus  advertise  news  stands,  at  the  Pleasant  suggestion  in  winter— a  sunny 
1  fi^s  I.™,nting^hc ’nlgc  whcTeon  Capper.”  Honest,  that’s  the  way  head  of  the  editorial  columns.  bench  in  New  Orleans! 

^ ncwsiJ«-r^s  sudIoI^  m^show  forth  '*  above  and  below  by  a  Dark  Howell  ought  to  buy  a  new  cut  The  Toronto  Globe  has  (in  black  type) 

tn  verv  shaded  rule.  The  Capital  “will  always  of  the  seal  (it’s  either  a  seal  or  a  dough-  “The  largest  morning  circulation  in  Can- 

h,r,i  above  offices.  Visitors  nut)  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution’s  mast-  ada  built  without  the  aid  of  premiums.”' 


Them’s  hard  words,  mates.  Maybe 
the  young  man  is  exaggerating.  Let’s 
look  them  over. 

Well,  take  the  New  York  Times. 
Surely  there  we  shall  find  dignity  and 
taste.  It  starts  well,  “The  New  York 
Times,”  in  Old  English  lettering,  sharp 
and  neat.  Then,  “All  the  News  That’s 
Fit  to  Print.”  this  in  full  face.  Next, 
“Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year  by 
The  New  York  Times  Company' 
Why  are  “Every,”  “Day”  and  “Year” 
capitalized?  Why  is  the  name  of  the 
corporation  in  two  sizes  of  caps?  Why, 
if  there  is  to  be  a  pericxi  after  “Fit  to 
Print.”  is  there  no  period  after  “Com¬ 
pany”? 

"Then  “Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Publish¬ 
er  and  President,"  with  Publisher  and” 
spaced  so  tight  they  Icxik  like  one  word. 
Then  “B.  C.  Franck,  Secretary.”  A 
single  rule.  The  date  in  light  caps 
(another  size).  A  double  rule.  “Of¬ 
ficers  of  the  New  York  Times” — light 
caps,  still  another  size.  “New  York 
Gty:” — big  and  little  caps.  Why  the 
colon  after  “City”?  (Telephone  Lack¬ 
awanna  100.)”  in  agate,  l.c.  Why 
die  brackets?  Why  no  comma  after 
"Telephone”?  Then,  in  italic,  caps  and 
If,  a  list  of  addresses,  indented  each 
side  about  an  em,  no  periods  after  the 
lines,  and  such  abbreviations  as  “43d 
St,  w.  of  Broadway.”  Also  “2,829 


NOTABLE  GATHERING  AT  LUNCHEON  FOR 
CUBAN  AMBASSADOR 


Cabinet  members,  high  government  officials  and  newspaper  notables  attended 


ada  Duiit  wittiout  the  aid  ot  premiums. 
That  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  dirty 
crack,  now,  hasn’t  it? 

Some  put  periods  after  the  nanie  of  the 
paper,  some  don’t,  but  the  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  I  believe  is  absolutely  unique 
in  its  use  of  a  comma.  Thus,  , 

The  Free  Press, 

London,  Ont.  '  " 

The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  quotes 
Ihomas  Jefferson;  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
tells  us  “News  Is  Colorless.”  'The  De~ 
troit  Press  Press  instructs  its  readers,  un¬ 
der  the  succinct  heading,  “Phones”,  “In 
calling  ask  for  desired  departments;  Eidi- 
torial.  Advertising,  Subscription,  etc.” 
The  “etc.”  department  probably  is  the 
morgue. 

The  New  York  Sun’s  seal  (or  what 
have  you?)  is  pretty  well  worn,  but  the 
idea  of  telling  the  history  of  the  paper  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words  is  one  we  like. 
The  Louisville  Courier- Journal  does  that, 
too,  but  spoils  the  effect  by  following  it 
with  a  mass  of  business  detail  six  inches 
deep. 

The_  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  leads 
off  with  this,  “The  Spectator  aims  to  be 
an  independent,  clean  newspaper  for  the 
home  devoted  to  public  service.”  The 
only  trouble  with  that  is  that  there  are 
so  few  homes  devoted  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  “has  a  cir- 


Third  Avenue  (149t  St.)  The  “h”  of  ‘be  luncheon  given  recenily  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  director-general  of  the  Pan-American  culation  Larger  than  that  of  any  other 
"A"  is  missing.  Next  a  list  of  out  of  Union  to  Hon.  Rafael  Sanchez-.Aballi,  newly  appointed  Cuban  .Ambassador  to  the  Evening  Paper  of  its  Class  in  the  United 
‘own  offices,  in  agate.  And  then  what  United  .States.  In  the  picture  are,  left  to  right  (front  row):  Hon.  John  Sargent,  States.  Its  value  as  an  Advertising 
'tons  to  me  an  atrocious  line.  “Two  U.  S.  .Attorney  General;  Hon.  Rafael  Sanchez-.Aballi.  Cuban  .Ambassador;  Hon.  Medium  is  Apparent."  Rather  than  real? 
Cents  copy  Greater  New  York,”  and  Frank  B.  Kellogg.  Secretary  of  State:  Hon.  .Andrew  Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  There  are  so  few  in  the  Eagle’s  “CJass” 
*  little  further  on.  the  equally  elliptic  Treasury;  Hon.  Curtis  D.  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  William  Jardine,  that  it  may  be  allowed  its  claim.  But  to 
^wday.  Five  Cents  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  allow  such  capitalization  is  “somethir^ 

Brooklyn.”  (Bark  Row)  Karl  A.  Birkel.  President  of  the  United  Press;  G.  Logan  else  again,”  as  they  say  in  the  quaint  lit- 

Tben  some  italic  caps,  followed  by  Payne  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers;  Senor  Don  Jose  T.  Baron,  Secretary  of  the  Cuban  tie  village  of  Brownsville. 

followed  by  blackface,  by  agate,  by  Embassy;  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Dr.  Hubert  Work,  Secretary  This  has  all  been  more  in  mischief  thaw 
lii^face.  Tabular  matter  this — the  of  the  Interior;  Robert  Eklwin  Olds.  .Assistant  Seretary  of  .State;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  in  kindness. 

Pfice  of  subscriptions.  Then  an  ad-  Director  General,  Pan-.American  Ihiion;  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Solicitor  of  the  But,  seriously,  shouldn’t  the  top  of 
Wtisement  for  the  various  magazines  Department  of  State;  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges.  .Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan-American  “Col.  1,  Ed  pg.,”  look  worthy  of  its  posi- 
Ibe  Times  prints — sometimes  using  “per  Union;  and  Frank  B.  Noyes,  President  of  the  Associated  Press.  tion?  Shouldn’t  it  be  reset  now  arwi 
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tlicii?  1  don't  mean  to  be  unreasonable — 
say  once  every  two  or  three  years. 

Is  that  really  the  place  to  tight  circu¬ 
lation  battles,  advertise  the  names  of  our 
space  .^alesmen,  quote  detailed  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  with  a  mass  of  tabulated  prices, 
give  detailed  instructions  as  to  how  to 
mail  letters,  use  the  telephone  and  buy  ad¬ 
vertising?  Is  that  just  the  spot  for  boast¬ 
ing  that  we  put  auditors  on  our  books, 
and  that  we  buy  this  or  that  news  or 
feature  service?  Who  the — (naughty 
word)  that  reads  Bill  White’s  editorials 
cares  to  be  told,  just  above  them,  that 
the  limfyoria  Gazette  won’t  accept  indecent 
ads,  but  does  charge  for  lodge  meeting 
notices? 

Almost  without  exception,  the  mast¬ 
heads  of  American  newspapers  really  are 
disiilay  advertisements — very  badly  dis¬ 
played.  Why?  Custom,  of  course.  Tradi¬ 
tions  are  tine — when  they  are  good  tradi¬ 
tions.  I  can  understand  and  admire  a 
newspaper’s  affection  for  an  old-fashioned 
trade  mark  or  name  plate,  even  a  quaintly 
worded  announcement  or  motto.  But  most 
of  these  mastheads  aren’t  venerable  at 
all — names  of  advertising  agents,  last 
month’s  circulation,  names  of  New 
York  news  dealers.  Why  not  put  all 
this  information,  necessary  and  proper 
enough,  in  a  neat  box,  to  be  displayed 
somewhere  else  in  the  paper?  'The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  does  that. 
Perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  classified 
ads,  would  be  an  appropriate  place. 

For  of  all  the  mastheads  we  ever 
have  seen,  we  like  best  that  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian.  Do  you  recall  it? 
It  says — 

THE  GUARDIAN 

Manchester,  Monday,  Nov.  16,  1925. 


RADIO  SEEN  AS  RIVAL 
TO  NEWSPAPERS 


Lord  Riddell,  London  Publisher,  Asks 
Broadcasting  Committee  If  It  Is 
Wise  to  Cultivate  a  “Listen¬ 
ing-In  Habit*’ 


The  wisdom  of  cultivating  a  “listening- 
in  habit’’  was  questioned  late  last  week 
by  Lord  Riddell,  publisher  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sunday  News  of  the  World,  who 
spoke  on  tehalf  of  London  newspapers 
before  a  hearing  Dec.  17,  of  the  British 
government’s  broadcasting  committee. 

“Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation 
to  cultivate  a  listening,  in  preference  to  a 
reading  habit?’’  Lord  Riddell  asked,  and 
pointed  out  that  if  broadcasting  could  be 
used  for  general  distribution  of  news  at 
all  times,  the  newspapers  and  the  news 
agencies  must  reconsider  their  position. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Company, 
having  a  practical  monopoly  of  broad¬ 
casting,  pays  £8,000  yearly  for  news  bul¬ 
letins,  he  said,  while  newspapers  which 
must  meet  this  competition  spend  £5,000,- 
()00  annually  in  gathering  news. 

Newspapers  thus  far  have  supported 
broadcasting  by  publishing  programs,  he 
said,  but  if  radio  seriously  curtails  news¬ 
paper  circulation  the  results  would  be 
disastrous.  Many  classes  of  news.  Lord 
Riddell  added,  are  not  suitable  for  radio 
distribution,  such  as  reports  of  law  cases. 
Other  classes  of  news,  like  racing  news, 
although  appreciated  by  one  section  of 
the  public,  he  said,  are  not  welcome  to 
others  and  listeners-in  cannot  choose  the 
type  of  broadcasting  as  readers  choose  the 
type  of  newspaper. 

Lord  Riddell  calls  political  and  prop¬ 
aganda  matter  not  suitable  to  radio,  and 
that  consequently  newspapers  must  be 
protected.  His  defense  answers  the 
charges  of  broadcasters  of  a  monopolistic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  newspaper  owners. 
The  production  of  British  newspapers 
costs  £62,600,000  yearly. 


Wilkes-Barre  Editor  Dead 

Frederick  Kirkendall,  55,  editor  and 
half-owner  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times-Leader  died  recently  following  an 
operation.  Mr.  Kirkendall  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
Frederick,  Jr.,  the  latter  being  attached 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Times-Leader. 


INSTRUCTION,  JOBS,  PRESS  COOPERATION, 
JOURNALISM  TEACHERS’  SUBJECTS 


criticisms  oi  Congress  for  eiuc^. 
present  temporary  law. 

Mr.  Kelly  said: 


Program  for  4-Day  Annual  Convention  in  New  York 
Completed — Canby,  Seldes,  Davis,  Knopf,  Farrar, 
to  Speak 


“The  new  rates  are  as  high  ai  tk 
need  to  be.  They  should  not  k* 


creased  and  I  feel  confident  tlut  ci 
gress  will  not  increase  them.  ** 


rVERY  phase  of  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ill  schools  and  colleges  will 
lie  discussed  at  the  annual  four-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of 
Tcachtrs  of  Journalism  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  Monday  to  Thursday, 
inclusive,  next  week. 

A  large  attendance  is  expected  at  the 
convention,  which  is  being  held  under 
the  auspices  of  Columbia  and  New  York 
universities.  Hotel  headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  meeting  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia. 

Prof.  James  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York 
University  will  entertain  early  convention 
arrivals  at  supper  at  the  Newspaper  Club, 
on  Sunday  evening,  Dec.  27.  Prof.  Lee 
will  also  provide  teachers  attending  the 
convention  with  cards  extending  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  the  Newspaper  Club. 

Professor  Burge.ss  Jol'.nson  of  Vassar 
College  has  invited  the  teachers  to  visit 
'Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie. 

The  program  follows: 

Association  of  American  Schoi.ls  and  Depart* 
metils  of  Journalism: 

Monday,  10  a.  m. 


Problems  in  Applying  the  Principles  and  Stand* 
ards  for  Instruction  in  Jcurnalism. 

Reixjrt  of  the  Council  on  Education  in  Jour* 
nalism. 

2  P.  M. — Relations  with  Student  Societies— « 
Reiwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Journalism  Fra* 
ternities. 

Salaries  Paid  in  Journalism — Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Salaries. 

RciKirts  of  other  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Ml  cellaneous  business. 

All  subjects  on  the  program  are  open  to 
general  discus.'ion. 


“With  any  business  system  of  ki 
keeping  which  would  segregate  tlie  k 
postal  service  performed  for  the  coom 
welfare,  there  would  be  shown 
stantial  surplus  in  the  Postoffice  D(». 
ment. 


POSTAL  CRITICISM 
TURNS  TO  NEW’S  AIDE 


“On  behalf  of  the  Congress,  which k  ' 
practically  unanimous  vote  enarted  iw 
Postal  Pay  and  Rate  Bill,  I  resent  tk 
inferences  in  the  publications  so  contb 
cusly  authorized  by  the  Department  I 
those  responsible  will  perform  their  dn*, 
in  loyally  carrying  out  the  law, 
do  a  better  service  for  the  great  ^ 
offee  establishment  than  by  efforts  t 
prove  that  it  was  a  blunder  to  granld^ 
cent  pay  to  deserving  postal  employe* 


Joseph  Stewart  Said  to  Be  Chief 
Defender  of  Cost  Report — Kelly 
Says  Rates  Now  As  High  As 
They  Need  Be 


FLORENCE,  ALA.,  PAPERS  MERCQ) 


Dally  News  and  Times  Now  Bei^  | 
Published  as  Times  News 


By  Bart  Camebell 


(  onsideration  of  applications  for  membership, 
Reiwut  of  Committee  on  Fraternities—  Dean  Eric 
W.  Alien,  University  of  Orcgi  n. 


Rei»ort  of  Courcil  on  Education  in  Journalism. 
“Oualities  required  in  Teaclurs  of  Journalism*' 


— Prof.  Joseph  S.  Myers,  Ohio  State  University. 
Noon — Luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club. 


Afternoon  Session 

“Hackground  Studies  in  Preparation  for  Jour* 
nali'*m” — Prof.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

“Co-oj)eration  of  the  Press  with-  >chools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’**— Prof.  Allen  Sinclair  Will,  Columbia 
University. 

“Some  Early  En'rlish  Criticisms  of  Newspapers" 
Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

“The  IMacement  Bureau,  Should  it  be  Fos¬ 
tered?"— Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Round  Table  discussion  of  the  papers  presented. 

Election  ot  officers. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism: 

Tuesday,  9.30  a.  m. 

The  Administration  of  a  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment — H.  B.  Center,  Boston  University;  J. 
S.  Myers,  Ohio  State  University;  M.  G. 
Osborn.  Louisiana  State  -University. 

Extensive  Work  in  Journalism — Bristow  Adams, 
Cornell  University;  Frank  L.  Martin,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

New  Teaching  Methods — Symposium,  in  which 
it  is  reque  ted  that  each  member  present  dis¬ 
cuss  brieBy  any  new  method  which  he  has 
found  successful. 

2  P.  M. — Preparation  for  Special  Fields  of 
Writing:  Critical  Writing — H.  S.  Canby, 

editor.  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature; 
Gilbert  Seldes,  dramatic  critic,  The  Dial. 

Magazine  Work — Elmer  Davis;  Burges  John¬ 
son,  Vassar  College. 

Book  Editing  and  Publishing — Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
president,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.;  John  Far¬ 
rar,  editor-in-chief,  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany. 

I^abtir  Journalism — Josephine  Colby,  Brookwood 
Labor  College. 

-\pI>ointmcnt  of  committees. 


Evening 


Dinner  given  by  Columbia  University  to  the 
Associations,  at  the  Faculty  Club.  Speakers: 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  chief  of 
the  editorial  page.  New  York  World,  and  others. 


Wednesday  9.30  a.  m. 


PrcNident's  Address — President  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford. 

The  Relation  of  Cultural  to  Technical  Courses 
in  the  Journalism  Curriculum — J.  W.  Cun- 
iiffc,  Columbia  University;  A.  L.  Stone,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana, 

Journalism  Courses  for  Non-Professional  Stu¬ 
dents;  H.  T.  Baker,  Goucher  College;  J.  O. 
Simmons.  Syracuse  University. 

2  p,  M. — The  Press  and  Authority — Oswald 
Garrison  Villard.  editor,  The  Nation.  The 
Need  of  Practicality  in  Instruction  in  Jour¬ 
nalism — Arthur  Howe,  editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Present  Day  Tendencies  of  the  Press — 
James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York  University. 

7  P.  M. — Reception  given  by  The  New  York 
Timer  to  the  Associations,  followed  by  tour 
through  the  Times*  plant. 


TlIURfiDAY,  9.30  A.  M. 


Research  in  Journalism — 

Report  of  the  Council  on  Research. 
Report  of  research  in  Progfess. 
Presentation  of  research  papers. 


Washington,  Dec.  21. — Until  Post¬ 
master  General  Harry  S.  New  has  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  certain  statements  re¬ 
garding  postal  conditions  contained  in  his 
annual  report  to  Congress,  the  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Postal  Commission  will  make 
no  final  recommendations  for  revision  ot 
the  existing  ‘  stop-gap’’  postal  law. 

The  Commission  will  also  await  a 
complete  rcjnirt  on  the  current  Christmas 
holiday  business  of  the  Postoffice  De- 
lartmcnt  before  holding  any  further 
hearings  or  meetings.  Like  the  Congress, 
the  Commission  will  just  “mark  time” 
until  the  hour  arrives  when  postal  rates 
and  postal  wages  may  be  considered  with 
a  view  to  permanent  instead  of  tempo¬ 
rary  legislation. 

Editor  &  Publi-sher  was  so  informed 
this  week  by  U.  S.  Senator  George  H. 
Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  as  well  as  of  the  Senate 
Postoffice  and  Postroads  Committee,  and 
Representative  William  W.  Griest  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman .  of  the  House 
Postottice  and  Postroads  Committee  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission. 

There  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of 
opinion  in  Congressional  circles  this  week 
that  criticism  of  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment  should  not  be  leveled  at  Mr.  New 
personally  so  much  as  at  Joseph  Stewart, 
the  dejwrtmcnt  executive  who  has  sought 
to  justify  even  more  than  the  Postmaster 
General  the  Costs  Ascertainment  Report 
repudiated  by  the  last  Cosgress.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  certain  to  be  called  “upon  the 
carpet”  again  when  the  Commission  re¬ 
sumes  its  inquiry  into  postal  conditions. 

Following  the  action  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  passed  the  Moses  resolution  con¬ 
tinuing  the  life  of  the  Commission  until 
the  next  session  of  the  new  69th  Con¬ 
gress,  at  least,  and  thus  giving  it  another 
year  in  which  to  sift  the  entire  postal 
situation  to  the  nethermost  bottom  if  the 
Commission  considers  that  much  addi¬ 
tional  time  is  necessary  to  complete  its 
investigation. 

In  the  meanwhile  word  is  being  passed 
about  both  the  Senate  and  House  that 
postal  law  revision  cannot  come  before 
May  or  June,  at  the  earliest,  and  that  it 
is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
new  postal  legislation  before  the  next 
session. 

Representative  Qyde  Kelly,  author  of 
the  postal  wage  increase,  and  a  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Post- 
office  and  Postroads  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  this  week  of  the  stand 
taken  by  Editor  &  Publisher  toward  the 
postal  situation,  and  criticised  sevwely 
the  Postmaster  General’s  report  in  a 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Kelly,  a  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  postal  matters,  to 
which  he  has  given  years  of  thorough 
study  and  research,  charged  Mr.  New 
with  unfairness  in  authorizing  repeated 


The  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  tl» 
Florence  Daily  News  were  consolidani  | 
recently  under  the  name  of  the  Floroiu 
Times  Ne7fs.  A.  B.  Camper,  forte  I 
editor  of  the  News,  is  in  charge  of  lit  | 
editorial  policy,  and  W.  P.  Willians 
former  manager  of  the  Times,  is  dir«.  | 
ing  tlie  management. 

The  Times  News  has  begun  the  pubs- 1 
cation  of  a  Sunday  edition  eliminating  dt 
Saturday  afternoon  edition. 

The  Times  News  serves  the  trkitio,  I 
Elorcnce,  Sheffield,  and  Tuscumbia  with  | 
carrier  delivery. 

United  Press  service  is  being  used  tj  | 
the  consolidated  papers. 


TO  LAUNCH  TABLOID 
IN  CHICAGO,  DEC.  28 


Morning  Sun  to  Be  Directed  1;| 
T.  K.  Hedrick  and  C.  E.  Wood— 
to  Sell  at  3c — 150,000  Advance 
Circulation  Reported 


A  new  tabloid  daily  newspaper.  Tin 
Sun.  is  scheduled  to  make  its  advent  i 
Chicago,  Dec.  28. 

It  will  be  a  32-page  paper,  and  wl 
tell  the  day’s  news  chiefly  in  pictora 
It  will  be  (Chicago’s  first  daily  tabloid. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Sun  will  bi 
known  as  the  “Midnight  Sun”  and  wl 
appear  on  the  streets  between  7  and ! 
p.  m.  The  “Morning  Sun”  will  be  tr 
sued  later  for  morning  readers.  It  wil 
sell  for  three  cents  a  copy  and  is  report’ 
ed  to  have  an  advance  paid  circulatkt 
of  150,000  copies.  It  will  be  sold  ot 
news  stands  and  by  special  news  boys. 

T.  K.  Hedrick,  a  newspaper  man  of 
37  years’  experience,  is  managing  editt 
of  the  new  publication,  which  will  b 
issued  by  the  Sun  Company  at  601  South 
LaSalle  street.  For  the  past  14  yean 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  Dii 
News. 

The  business  manager  is  C.  E.  Wool 
formerly  assistant  publisher  of  the 
rago  Evening  American.  Mazie  Howe, 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Daily  Nm 
will  be  the  women’s  and  art  editor,  ait 
Andrew  C.  Kelly,  city  editor. 


Student  Editors  Removed 


Publication  of  the  December  issMi 
The  Virginia  Reel,  student  organ  of  ® 
University  of  Virginia,  barred  from  t# 
United  States  mails  by  the  Lynchbui 
'Va.,  postmaster,  ■whose  action  was  f 
proved  by  department  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  resulted  in  the  removal  of  Eu^ 
Patterson  'Warner,  of  Oeveland,  0., » 
James  Benjamin  Aswell  H,  of  Wash*; 
ton,  son  of  Representative  Aswell  * 
Louisiana,  editor-in-chief  and  managW 
editor,  respectively,  of  the  publication,  w 
the  student  managing  board. 
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Trail  Blazers  of  flov erjisi  ng 


An  Arizona  Saloon  Opening 

fy  6£a3niers  J0>.  l^ancoasi 

Copyright  1925  by  editor  a  publisher  co. 


Chapter  XIV 

An  Ariiona  Saloon  Opening 

Tlf  ANY  of  the  siiectacular  things  of  life, 
Jw  belong  to  yesterday.  They  are  dead 
and  buried  in  niemi.ry’s  grave.  **'“ 


your  neck — and  give  you  his  giuis. 

“Loquacious  whiskey,  which  makes  a 
man  run  off  at  the  mouth,  whether  he  has 
anything  to  say  or  not. 

“Notice — They  all  come  out  of  the  same 
bottle.” 

These  old  Western  bar-rooms  were 
exciting  interest. 


window  in  the  rear  and  peer  through  the 
glass.  What  they  did  to  a  tenderfoot  was 
plenty.  You  simply  had  to  be  one  of  their 
kind  to  go  unmolested. 

The  movies  have  attempted  to  reproduce 
But  the  many  Western  bar-room  and  gambling 
““and  shadows,  and"  the  noise  and  house  scenes,  but  they  can  never  reproduce  .  . 

h  m  of  old  events  occasionally  come  the  noise,  odors  and  colorfully  crude  brimful  of  color  and  e 
SL  from  mcmorv’s  grave  appearing  un-  atmosphere  of  these  places  of  genuine  The  life  they  supported 
r^in  their  dim  outlines.  hell-raising.  -  -  -  -  -  •- 

Perhaps  it  is 
against  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment 
to  write  about  the 
^orious  orgies  and 
glamorous  charm 
of  the  tap-rooms  of 
the  old  West. 

But  these  old 
community  houses 
played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the 
civilizing  of  the 
frontier.  Here  it 
was  that  bad  men 
shot  it  out  and 
killed  each  other. 

And  the  notoriety 
rained  by  these 
famous  civic  cen¬ 
ters  was  their 
best  publicity. 

They  were  talked 
about,  condemned 
and  slandered,  but 
never  praised. 

Word  -  of  -  mouth 
advertising  made 
the  world  curious 
to  know  about 
them. 

When  I  first 
went  West  years 
ago,  at  every  sta¬ 
tion  stop  in  New 
Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona  men  left  the 
trains  in  a  crowd 
to  get  a  good  look 
at  these  widely  and 
notoriously  adver¬ 
tised  Western  bar¬ 
rooms. 

At  one  station 
gambling  was 
openly  advertised 
as  it  was  openly 
indulged  in.  “Keno 
Tonight”  was 
flashed  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  street  sign ; 
and  it  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  sign  at  that. 

The  gambling  era 

in  the  West  was  not  so  wild  and  woolly 
as  it  was  rough.  Great  gangs  of  Mexi¬ 
cans,  Chinamen,  cowboys,  miners  and 
lungers  sesponded  to  the  call  of  the 
electric  Keno  sign,  and  the  gambling 
room  was  crowded  to  its  very  limit. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  traveling  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  Western  newspaper,  I 
hapi^ned  to  be  in  an  Arizona  town  when 
a  widely  advertised  saloon  opening  took 
place.  Handbills  in  red  headlines  were 
distributed  calling  attention  to  the  new 
stocks  just  received,  and  the  big  public 
dance  that  would  be  held. 

It  was  a  great  occasion,  because  the 
new  bar-room  was  to  replace  a  once 
famous  place  which  had  burned  to  the 
ground  several  months  before. 

There  was  a  grand  volley  of  noise.  A 
brass  band  played  its  wildest  tunes,  there 
was  much  wild  dancing,  drinking,  hilarity, 
ioy;  and  quite  a  little  shooting  on  the  side. 

In  those  days  “gun  toting”  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  an  Arizonian’s  costume. 

Most  of  the  shooting  was  into  the  bar¬ 
room  floor  to  make  some  victim  dance 
faster.  Being  a  courageous  tenderfoot 
the  nearest  I  got  was  to  sneak  up  to  a 


water  and  fields  of  rich  waving  grain. 

“It  is  commended  to  consumers  desiring 
thoroughly  reliable,  nutritious  and  invig¬ 
orating  whiskey. 

“It  is  wholesome,  helpful  and  comfort¬ 
ing;  in  addition  has  a  pleasing  flavor  and 
a  delightful  aroma. 

“Its  purity  is  guaranteed.  And  as  a 


The  owner  of  this  Arizona  joint,  which 
advertised  the  public  opening,  was  an  en¬ 
terprising  man.  He  got  up  a  card  which 
was  distributed  to  guests,  announcing,  a 
list  of  drinks  unique  and  different: — 

“The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
varieties  of  whiskey  now  in  stock : — 

“Common  whiskey,  the  kind  that  killed 
father  at  the  tender  age  of  93. 

“Sporting  whiskey,  the  kind  that  makes 
the  game  rich  and  the  player  go  the 
limit. 

“Business  whiskey,  the  kind  that  makes 
a  fellow  who  never  had  any  business  in 
his  life,  hold  you  up  and  submit  a  million 
dollar  scheme. 

“Wise  Guy  whiskey,  the  kind  that 
swells  the  head  of  the  absorber  thereof 
until  Solomon  looks  like  a  bum. 

“Roaring  whiskey,  the  kind  that  sudden- 


was  composed  parting  word,  remember  it  is  indispensable 
of  violent  smells,  brisk,  brutal  activity,  a  to  every  household. 

“Avoid  adulter¬ 
ated  whiskeys,  as 
they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  injurious,  and 
gp'eat  harm  may 
result  from  their  . 
use. 

“Finis.” 

The  copy-writ¬ 
ers  who  turned  out 
those  old  flowery 
master  pieces  of 
whiskey  copy  are 
out  of  a  job.  Well 
do  I  remember 
those  surcharged 
superlatives  such 
—  “sun  kissed 
fields  of  golden 
grain” — “mellow  to 
the  taste”  —  “that 
golden  glow  feel¬ 
ing” — “rose  tinted 
thoughts  follow  a 
draught”  —  “here’s 
to  your  good  health 
and  prosperity’’ — 
“properly  distilled, 
matured  and 
blended”— “old  ma¬ 
tured  malts  and 
Brains  impart  that 
smooth  mellow 
taste.” 

Words  forgotten, 
dead  and  buried  I 
Words  obsolete  and 
objectionable.  And 
so  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  ending 
that  can  be  writ¬ 
ten  for  this  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  dead  is — 
“In  Memori-’m.” 
CHAPTER  XV 
Goats  and  Ghost 
Towns 

'T’HERE  was  a 
time  when  the 
only  publicity  con¬ 
sidered  worth  any¬ 
thing  was  a  free 
write-up. 

Just  to  get  your  name  in  print  without 
it  costing  anything  was  considered  worth 
a  lot  more  than  any  paid  space. 

Some  of  the  cleverest  advertising  men 
that  ever  bunked  their  way  through  life, 
thrived  on  the  free  publicity  game. 

It  was  the  one  method  to  get  prominent 
(luick.  Just  as  many  people  have  strived 
to  get  famous  quick,  as  there  have  been 
to  get  rich  quick. 

The  old  combination  press  agent,  ad¬ 
vertising  agent,  and  advertising  man  arc 
passing  out  of  the  picture.  And  “easy” 
editors  of  newspapers  have  had  their  eyes 
opened  to  the  free  publicity  game. 

But  there  was  a  time  when  a  free  write¬ 
up  could  be  put  over  on  an  editor  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  The  news  columns  were 
cluttered  up  by  puffs  of  all,  kinds.  Paid 
advertising  was  often  handed  out  only 


Free  lunch,  a  brass  rail,  and  the  drink  that  cheers!  The  frontier  saloon  was  the  social  rendezvous  of  the  elite  and  the 
bon  ton  of  western  mining  camps.  Sentences  were  short  and  punctuated  with  bullets.  Tenderfeet  were  always  welcome. 


sordid  brightness  and  a  blunt,  brash  and 
brusk  sociability.  They  had  a  distinct 
character  and  individuality — each  one  had 
its  own  following  and  loyal  loafers.  They 
had  such  picturestiue  names  as  The 
White  Elephant;  The  Gold  Nugget;  The 
Silver  Palace ;  The  Mansion ;  The  Capi¬ 
tol  ;  St.  Elmo.  These  names  stood  for 
something.  They  were  the  advertising 
handles  which  carried  their  fame  to  dis¬ 
tant  parts. 

Men  took  great  delight  in  spreading  the 
stories  of  their  roughness,  wildness, 
wickedness  and  notorious  gambling  scenes. 

Whiskey  was  at  one  time  a  great 
product  to  advertise.  Copy  for  whiskey 
advertisements  was  always  the  most  sun¬ 
shiny  and  optimistic  kind  of  copy. 

Handbills  and  newspaper  ads  had  great 
things  to  say  about  this  product  for  man 


ly  sets  the  quiete.st  fellow  in  town  to-  and  beast.  For  instance  what  greater  to  those  who  would  come  throuirh  vuith  l 

fsnA  evarinarinrr  Iyec  nrme  nfOECA  Ka  eiinrr  nKi-Mif  -srixr  ^^1 _  •-  _  _  UJJIJ  WllXl  3 


vociferating  and  swinging  his  arms 

“Fighting  whiskey,  the  kind  that  makes 
a  two-gun-guy  out  of  a  coward. 

“Crying  whiskey,  the  kind  that  softens 
the  heart  of  the  flint-hearted  criminal. 

“Loving  whiskey,  the  kind  that  makes 
your  worst  enemy  put  his  arm  around 


praise  could  be  sung  about  any  product  column  write-up.  “Soft-soanimz' 
than  this: — 


than  this:- 
“Blank  Whiskey  is  distilled  in  a  state 
world-renowned  for  possessing  every 
element  conducive  to  distilling  the  best 
quality  of  whiskey,  abounding  with  nu¬ 
merous  slate  springs  of  pure  sparkling 


salving  the  advertiser  as  it  was  called. 

In  the  old  days  when  newspaper  space 
was  a  battleground  between  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism  and  shouting  medical  advertise¬ 
ments. 

(C(mtinued  next  week) 
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‘THE  CHIEF”  A  BELOVED  AUTOCRAT 
ON  OREGON  JOURNAL 

ix  R.  Mitchell,  Oldest  Employe,  Rules  Knights  of 
Kollodion  with  Scepter  of  Affection — 

His  Word  Is  Law 

By  HAROLD  EVERETT  HUNT 


MAY  GET  NEW  TRIAL 

Portland  Elxpress  Holds  $5,150  Damage 
Award  Is  Excessive 

Decision  that  unless  Mrs.  Frances  M. 
Smith  of  Portland  remits  all  of  the  jury 
award  made  her  over  ^^3,850  within  20 
days,  the  Evening  E.xpress  Publishing 
Company  will  be  allowed  a  new  trial, 
was  rendered  by  Justice  Arthur  Chapman 


■C*OR  thirty  minutes  each  day  the  Chief  the  I  hief  and  his  subjects,  the  fund  now  Superior  Court,  Portland,  Me.,  on 
is  an  autocrat  of  the  luncheon  table  fr.rnishes  toys,  fruit  and  candy  for  chil-  -7- 


— an  autocrat  with  a  scepter  backed  by  <lren  who  lack  loved  cues. 


Mrs.  Smith  was  plaintiff  in  a  $15,000 


the  affection  which  men  show  to  years,  /D'c  big  event  of  the  year  for  the  damage  suit  against  the  publishing  corn- 

combined  with  that  elusive  quality,  fel-  Knights  is  a  parade  on  Christmas  morn-  ))any  at  the  October  term  of  the  Superior 

lowship.  ing,  which  has  hecome  a  custom  looked  t.'ourt,  at  which  a  jury  awarded  her 

In  the  city  directory  he  is  listed  as  forward  to  by  many  members  of  the  $5,150.  Defense  coiinsei  moved  for  a 

Felix  R.  Mitchell,  to  his  intimate  friends  newspaper  staff.  Led  by  the  Chief,  the  new  trial,  asserting  that  the  award  was 

he  is  known  as  Felix  or  Mitch,  hut  to 
his  subjects  he  is  always  the  Chief.  j 

Despite  his  three  score  years  and  ten,  ' 
he  is  an  active  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  Portland. 

In  iK)int  of  years  and  service  he  is  by 
far  the  oldest  employe  of  the  big  western 
newsjtaixT. 

Subjects  of  the  Chief  form  the  Knights 
of  Kollodion,  a  coffee  club  comprising 
employes  of  the  newspaper,  with  several 
former  employes  retaining  associate  mem¬ 
berships.  The  name  of  the  club  is  taken 
from  collodion,  which  plays  an  important 
role  in  engraving,  and  was  adopted  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  the  members  are 
connected  with  the  engraving  department 
of  the  paper. 

An  even  dozen  men  and  one  lone 
woman,  the  only  Knightess  in  existence, 
are  the  willing  subjects  of  the  Chief. 

The  woman  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Journal  editorial  staff.  An  artist  and 
an  editor,  with  the  engravers,  complete 
the  active  membership. 

Each  workday  noon  the  Chief  and  his  Knights  of  Kollodion  costumed  and  masked  on  their  Christmas  parade, 

subjects  gather  about  a  hig  table  in  the  The  accordion  furnishes  the  music, 

engraving  room,  with  a  steaming  pot  of 

coffee  in  the  cemer,  and  spend  a  half  ,j]erry  club  members,  in  fsneiful  garb,  excessive.  Arguments  were  made  by- 

hour  in  riotous  Sun,  heated  debate  a  march  through  the  building,  serenading  counsel  for  both  sides  and  this  tlecision 

pungent  pepinagc.  w  *  department  with  original  songs.  As  was  the  outcome. 

Despite  the  fact  that  his  subjects  range  ^  band,  one  of  the  members  tunes  up  Mrs.  Smith  alleged  that  one  of  her  legs 
in  age  down  to  the  engraving  room  a^  saxophone,  while  the  paper's  ma-  was  seriously  injured  at  a  street  corner 
prentice,  barely  of  years  suthcient  t  chinist,  taken  into  the  club  for  the  day,  when  a  bundle  of  papers  from  a  circula- 
satisfy  the  union  and  child  labor  law  accordion.  tion  truck  was  thrown  to  the  sidewalk  a 

requirements,  the  Chief  JO*ns  m  the  lu  Moving  pictures  of  the  parade  have  year  ago.  The  publishing  com|)aiiy  ad- 
aiid  argument  as  one  ot  the  hoys,  ne  shown  throughout  the  Pacific  North-  mitted  liability,  the  only  contest  being 

is  treated  as  are  the  others,  with  the  ^.g^j  gs  part  of  a  newsreel  and  stories  over  the  amount  of  damages. 

excejition  that  his  station  m  the  club  is  q£  j£jg  holiday  fun  have  been  written  for  - 

never  forgotten  for  a  moment  and  an  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  field  of  WOMEN  BANISH  CRIME 

undertone  of  respect  is  always  apparent  journalism  and  allied  arts.  Its  fame  has  _ 

when  he  is  addressed  directly  or  indi-  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  people  not  tu  >  d  t 

rectly.  v  .-a  .u  connected  with  the  newspaper  keep  Complete  Paper  for 

His  word  is  lavy  and  vyoe  betide  the  Christmas  morning  open  that  they  may  Di»patch-Hera!d,  Dec.  8 

l^nichl  who  Questions  it  in  &ny  octsil.  enjov  it  \  f  i  i. 

Fellow  Knights  take  particular  delight  in  ^lub  has  been  in  existence  for  «  conception  of  wha  a  news- 

calling  the  attention  of  all  to  any  slip  ,g,g„  y^ggt  and.  Turing  that  Se!  ts  ‘o^  FH^  "'XT  tnTef; 

XiTsTindlTTiTthTcWdTeU  never  been  endrmgered  by  dissension  of  the  Business  and'Professional  Women’s 

In  his  kindly  ^  X‘‘g®  ^'^cept  as  members  leave  the  employ  of  club  took  charge  of  all  editions  of  the 

disputes  when  they  reach  dangerous  f£,g  journal  its-  personnel  has  remained  Dric  Dishatch-Ucrald 
projwrtions  Usually  his  rulmgs  injact.  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  when  '  With  Mrs.  Mvrtle  Ranisev  as  managing 

the  brigh  of  the  (ky  ®  ^"riment  changes  are  piade  the  men  invited  to  join  editor,  Mrs.  Helen  Schluraff  as  city  editor 

for  the  Ch  ef  has  a  fund  of  happy  humor  have  accepted  with  alacrity,  for  few  are  and  other  members  of  the  cluhs  out  on 
<111  which  to  ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  chosen  for  the  honor.  » beats  and  assignments,  the  women  turned 

One  of  tlie  rules  of  the  dub  deals  with  hrom  its  inception  the  club  has  had  but  out  a  paper  which  differed  from  the  usual 
the  swear  box,  a  b.g  tin  can  into  which  „„g  £-hief  and  his  tenure  of  office  will  run  in  that  all  crime  news  was  omitted 
pennies,  nickels,  d'mes  and  even  quarters  pass  only  when  the  day  comes  on  which  Front  page  headlines  told  of  a  $30,000 
find  their  way.  longer  can  take  his  place  at  the  fire  in  Eric.  President  Cool  idge’s  message 

hibited  during  table  with  his  boys  Recently,  when  the  to  Congress,  the  election  of  a  woman  as 

prohibition  extends  to  any  languap  which  chief  was  desperately  ill,  the  lunch  hours  president  of  the  Erie  school  board,  and 
would  offend  feminine  ears  bach  breach  became  ilrcary,  hut  his  return  was  a  other  topics  upon  which  national  interest 
costs  the  offender  a  nickel  and  few  sm-  signal  for  rejoicing.  is  centered. 

sions  fail  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  “£  (jon’t  know  wdiat  Mr.  Mitchell  would  Editorial’s  written  by  the  women  com- 
box.  f  f  •  ,u  without  his  Knights.”  Mrs.  Mitchell  mended  President  Coolidge  on  his  stand 

A  never  ending  source  ot  tun  is  e  (old  a  member  during  his  illness.  “I  he-  on  the  mothers’  pension  question  and  cited 
effort  of  some  member  to  phrase  his  beve  he  goes  to  work  largely  just  to  as  the  most  urgent  need  of  Erie  at  the 
words  .<;o  adroitly  that  he  can  approach-  meet  with  them  each  day.  I  know  he  present  time,  “more  lioosting  by  its  own 
the  forbidden  ground  v.Mthout  overstep-  loves  every  member.”  citizens.” 

ping  the  mark.  Such  efforts  often  bring  j-jo  the  Knights  love  the  Chief?  .\sk  The  women  took  over  the  paper  as  a 


WOMEN  BANISH  CRIME 

When  They  Edit  Complete  Paper  for 
Erie  Diipatch-Herald,  Dec.  8 

\  woman’s  conception  of  what  a  news- 


costs  the  offender  a  nickel  and  few  ses¬ 
sions  fail  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the 
box. 


other  topics  upon  which  national  interest 
is  centered. 

Editorials  written  bv  the  w'omen  com¬ 


ping  the  mark.  Such  efforts  often  bring  p)o  (be  Knights  love  the  C 
about  a  kangaroo  court,  with  profound  them  during  the  lunch  hour. 

argument  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  Knight  _ 

accused.  Sometimes  the  Qiief  rules  of  r'u  • 

himself  hut  often  he  will  leave  the  ques-  Magnuaon  Buy.  Illmo..  Cham 

tion  of  guilt  or  innocence  to  the  Knights  Cdeii  E.  Magnuson,  for  tlu 


res  every  member.  citizens.” 

Do  the  Knights  love  the  Chief?  .\sk  The  women  took  over  the  paper  as  a 
rm  during  the  lunch  hour.  result  of  a  challenge  issued  to  them  by  the 

-  publishers.  The  women  had  expressed  a 

Magnuson  Buys  Illinois  Chain  "'sb  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 

,  ,  ,  to  put  out  a  paper  as  they  thought  it  ought 

(rlcn  I*,.  Maffinison,  f<jr  tlic  last  year,  to  be,  and  they  gladly  accepted  when  the 


and  the  chorus  for  conviction  is  always  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  offer  was  presented  to  them. 

so  loud  and  long  that  accused  meml^rs  Horne  News_  Publishing  Company,  op-  _ 

have  learned  to  dig  for  their  nickels  with-  crating  a  chain  of  newspapers  in  northern  ™ 

out  waiting  for  the  verdict  when  his  Illinois  aiul  southern  Wisconsin,  has  pur-  i-»nio  Weekly  Sold 

procedure  is  followed.  _  _  chased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Com-  The  ll  illnughhy  (O.I  Republican  has 

The  “swear  box”  by  the  time  the  Christ-  munity  Newspapers,  Galesburg,  Ill.  In  'announced  that  on  Jan.  1  it  will  take 
mas  holidays  approach,  is  usually  of  con-  acquiring  the  Community  Newspapers’  over  the  Lake  County  Herald,  publish^ 
siderable  weight  and  value.  At  first  its  intere.sts,  Mr.  Magnuson  purchased  also  at  Painesville.  O..  for  more  than  20 
contents  went  for  a  dinner  for  the  Knights  the  interest  of  J.  .\.  Noeke,  who  will  no  years.  The  Herald  will  lx:  continued, 
hut  several  years  ago  they  decided  to  longer  be  associated  with  the  papers.  D.  The  Republican  is  published  hy  Bert 
brighten  the  Yuletide  for  tiny  waifs  of  V.  Moon  will  he  managing  editor  of  the  Bryant  with  Ethel  D.  Brvant,  his  sister, 
the  citv.  With  other  money,  added  by  chain  under  the  new  management.  as  editor. 


ODELL  ANSWERS  'NEni 
ON  ENVELOPE  QUES-PON 

Quotes  Postmaster  General’s  Aid* 

Show  Weeklies  Not  Greateat  W 
Beneficiaries  of  Free-ln-  I 

County  Rule  1  pj;C. 

Postmaster  General  New’s  attack  I 
country  newspaper  publishers  because  ot  IS 
their  activity  m  promoting  legislation  de'  Kol 
signed  to  restrict  the  government  c® 
petition  in  the  printing  and  marketinz  of  n 

stampeel  envelopes,  brought  forth  a  renb  ( 

from  Wallace  O'Dell,  chairman  of  ^ 
National  Editorial  Association  legislate  r  r 
committee,  while  in  Washington  handlint 
their  affairs.  ^ 

Mr.  O’Dell  in  an  interview  with  Emio,  I  i:!!! 
&  Publisher  said  that  the  Postmastn  r  v 
General  had  apparently  been  poorly  ad-  P 
vised  by  his  subordinates  when  he  in- 
ferred  in  a  letter  to  Congress  that  the 
country  publishers  are  lacking  in  grati-  |  ■ 

tude  for  the  continuance  of  free-in-  P'' ' 
county  privilege  on  second  class  mail  b**  ® 
The  N.  E.  A.  official  stated  that  the  * 
organization  had  no  intention  of  dropping 
its  legislative  fight  against  unfair  com 
petition  of  the  government  in  the  print-  P  “ 
ing  business  but  intended  to  intensify  its  I 
efforts  to  have  the  Kendall  Bill,  H.  R 
4478,  passed  by  the  present  Congress.  I*?'*?. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Griest,  of  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  the  Post- 
master  General  referred  to  the  campaign  I?**'*- 
against  the  government  in  printing  and  r'-' 
marketing  stamped  envelopes,  in  which 
he  said :  lotio’ 

“The  attack  by  the  country  weeklies  is  j-*' 
the  most  iiidefensable  when  it  is  recaiw  I"'’'* 
that  this  class  of  publications  has  enjoyed  1 1”' 
for  many  years  the  privilege  of  free 
county  circulations  of  their  newspapen. 

The  quantity  and  cost  of  handling  of 
which  is  referred  to  in  beginning  to  this  I??" 
communication.”  la 

Mr.  O’Dell  claims  that  the  Post  Office  |; 
Department  is  obviously  inconsistent  in  |»r 
its  attitude  on  free-in-county  privilege  liro' 
The  Post  Office  Department  say'  that  the  I?  f 
demand  for  the  cessation  of  printing  and  |jii« 
marketing  stamped  envelopes  “comes  Ilf  t 
chiefly  from  country  publi.shers.”  The  Itet 
Postmaster  General  states  further:  liort 

“While  the  government  does  un-  Ijos! 
doubtedly  perform  a  service  for  the  users  |y 
of  stamped  envelopes,  it  is  glad  to  per-  I 
form  for  the  country  publishers  a  service  Ira 
which  is  of  even  more  substantial  char-  lie 
acter.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  in  Ian 
this  connection  that  during  the  fiscal  year  liac 
1925,  the  postal  service  transported  Ijd 
69,195,041  pounds  of  new.spapers  in  the  |r 
county  of  publication  at  an  estimated  |c 
cost  to  the  government  of  more  than  U( 
$8,000,000  for  which  the  government  re-  j^o 
ceived  no  revenue  in  return.’’  |ii 

Joseph  Stewart,  the  executive  assistant  lij 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  in  testifying  Ijt 
at  the  postal  hearings  last  January  said:  |.t 
I  “The  free-in-county  privilege  is  only  an  L 
incidental  feature  of  second  class  as  a  |ti 
whole,  for  which  Congress  has  fixed  l  j 
1  general  rates.  The  cost  report  shows  I , 

•  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1923  out  of  a  L 
:  total  of  64,278,981  pounds  of  second  class  I 

i  free-in-county  matter  mailed  under  .the  I 
1  free-in-county  privilege,  44,583,514  pounds,  I 
;  or  69.23  percent,  represented  daily  news-  I 
papers.  The  apportioned  cost  of  all  free-  I 

•  in-county  aggregates  only  $7,611,759  of  I 
1  which  daily  newspapers  are  charged  with  I 
1  $3,260,931,  which  is  only  42.84  percent  I 
!  of  the  total  cost  of  the  free-in-county  I 
I  service,  although  daily  newspapers  consti-  I 

tute  69.23  percent  of  the  total  weight.  I 
I  The  department  recommends  that  the  I 
!  free-in-county  privilege  be  continued.”  I 
I  “It  will  be  noted  from  this  statement  I 
’  by  the  foremost  authority  on  postal  rates  I 
t  in  _  the  Post  Office  Department,”  O’Dell 
:  said,  “that  the  old  theory  of  the  country 
press  being  sole  beneficiary  of  the  free- 
in-county  is  definitely  upset.  These 
official  figures  show  that  only  31  pel 
cent  of  total  volume  of  newspapers  using 
>  the  free-in-county  privilege  are  weekly 
!  newspapers. 

I  “This  official  document  from  which  the 
)  above  quotation  is  taken,  carries  the  con- 

•  vincing  answer  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
t  eral  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  country 

weeklies  participate  in  the  free-in-county 
privilege.” 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26,  1  925 
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».r~pO  increase  public  confidence  in  business  by  promoting  fair  play  in  ad- 
vertising  and  selling  is  presented  as  the  purpose  of  the  National  Belter 
Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
The  organization  was  incorporated  this  year  and  at  the  time  adopted  its 
present  title,  in  place  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
The  change  in  name  was  brought  about  in  order  that  the  main  organization 
might  be  more  closely  identified  writh  the  43  local  and  affiliated  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 

A  representative  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week  went  to  Edward 
L.  Greene,  managing  director  of  the  National  Bureau,  and  asked  him  simply: 

“What  has  your  organization  accomplished  this  year?” 

“That  is  a  big  order,”  he  replied.  “Supposing  I  let  you  investigate  for 
yourself.  I  will  introduce  you  to  the  staff.  You  can  ask  whatever  questions 
you  like,  and  then  reach  your  own  conclusions.” 

Mr.  Greene's  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  representative  spent  the  better 
part  of  a  day  at  the  Bureau’s  headquarters  in  New  York,  interviewing 
William  P.  Green,  associate  director;  B.  L.  Shinn  and  E.  L.  Donnelly,  rep¬ 
resentatives;  Holland  Hudson,  manager  of  the  department  of  education  and 
research;  and  Miss  D.  Kemble,  head  of  the  Classified  Advertising  Service, 
inaugurated  a  few  months  ago.  The  conclusions  reached  are  in  the  article 
on  this  page. 


teaching  advertisers  to  profit  by  truth 

^Review  of  1925  of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. — Four  Educational  Campaigns  Bring 

Results — 75  Frauds  Sent  to  Jail 

rnL’C-'^f'lVE  rather  than  punitive  tac- 
t  tics  vtre  stressed  this  year  by  the 
vrional  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc., 

^idiary  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
'^ofthe  World. 

^  that  punishment  was  neglected 
^  neded  in  this  organization's  per- 
efforts  to  promote  fair  play  in  ad- 
and  selling  in  order  to  increase 
^confidence  in  advertising.  Seventy- 
convicted  of  fraud,  are  now  va- 
'  "ill:;  in  various  jails,  and  behind  their 
^(flces  stand  investigations  made  by 
jt.Vational  Bureau  and  turned  over  for 
^isecution  to  post  office  inspectors  and 
,Pj(Ctiting  attorneys. 

Bot  an  index  of  the  National  Bureau’s 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  a 
iB  of  10  a*  York  headquarters, 

-t  are  engaged  in  teaching  advertisers 
rprotit  by  truth,  while  only  two  carry  the 
of  those  who  persist  in  deceit  to 
courts  for  prosecution, 
four  outstanding  educational  campaigns, 
lit  adoption  of  a  classified  service,  de- 
jjiied  to  assist  newspapers  to  keep  their 
...iii'il  advertising  columns  free  from 
- i'jd.  ami  radical  reorganization  of  the 
jilicih-  department,  are  high  spots  of 
year’s  endeavor,  a  year  marked  above 
by  the  great  expansion  of  the  organ- 
jation.  \  hoe  has  given  way  to  a 
deni  tractor  in  cultivation  of  the  ad- 
'lidng  field. 

In  discussing  1925’s  work  in  the  “Truth 
.Wvertising  Movement,”  it  is  necessary 
ist  to  make  plain  what  the  National 
jjeau  means  by  an  “educational  cam- 
•■.m.”  It  means  that  representatives 
Wning  of  advertising  misrepresentation 
p  direct  to  those  at  fault,  explain  to  them 
stir  error,  and  working  co-operatively 
irough  associations  in  the  industry  clean 
jthe  bad  practice  for  the  gain  of  both 
jjTtrs  and  sellers  of  advertising  space. 

If  the  misrepresenting  company  or  in- 
iistry  fails  to  respond,  publicity  is  re- 
iorted  to,  and,  in  the  event  a  fraud  case  is 
possible,  the  matter  is  carried  to  the 
proper  court  authorities. 

Chief  among  such  drives  conducted  this 
w  by  the  National  Bureau  ran  under 
4e  slogan,  “Name  the  woods  furniture 
ampaign.”  Furniture  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  continually  misleading  the 
public  in  their  advertisements  either  by 
fimlpy  naming  one  wood,  or  by  naming 
only  the  bard  wood  veneer  laid  over  soft 
roods.  Within  the  past  year  a  code, 

•omiulated  by  the  Bureau,  insisting  that 
4e  public  be  not  misled  in  this  respect, 
fas  been  carried  to  manufacturers  and 
iealers  associations,  and  endorsed  by  them. 

■taong  the  large  furniture  associations 
»-operating  with  the  National  Bureau 
why  are  the  Furniture  Manufacturers’ 

■hsociation  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  rep- 
wenting  more  than  50  large  furniture 
suiting  concerns;  the  Southern  Furniture 
Hanufacturcrs’  Association ;  the  Ohio  Re- 
ail  Furniture  Dealers’  Association;  and 
sfflnerous  local  groups  such  as  the  Furni- 
ttre  Dealers  Association  of  New  York; 

4e  Furniture  Dealers’  Association  of  St. 
bwis  and  the  Furniture  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Likewise  the  code  of  advertising  ethics 
regarding  furniture  drawn  up  by  the  Na- 
»nal  Bureau  has  been  ratified  and  adopted 
by  the  National  Retail  Drygoods  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  National  Retail  Furniture 
•hsociation.  while  declaring  itself  in  vir- 
nal  accord  with  the  National  Bureau, 
preferred  to  write  its  own  code. 

By  this  campaign,  the  confidence  of  the 
bamiture  buying  public  in  furniture  ad¬ 
vertisements  has  been  fully  restored  in 
tbe  National  Bureau’s  belief. 

Recently  some  storage  batteries  ap- 
Pwed  on  the  market  made  up  in  over- 
siitd  boxes  equipped  with  a  small  number 
Kb  plates  and  over-rated  as  to  their  elec- 
trical  capacities.  A  seven-plate  battery, 
for  example,  was  furnished  with  a  box, 

•feigned  for,  and  usually  housing  an 
*l«ven  plate  battery.  In  several  instances 
these  batteries  were  marked  and  adver¬ 


tised  with  wholly  fictitious  names  and 
ratings  and  sold  to  users,  who  supposed 
from  the  advertisements,  markings,  and 
size  of  box.  that  thev  were  obtaining 
batteries  of  large  capacity  at  a  bargain. 

The  National  Bureau  promptly  took  up 
with  the  battery  trade  ways  and  means 
to  curb  spread  of  this  new  variety  of  mis¬ 
branding  and  deception  of  the  public. 
A  program  was  devised  for  “driving  the 
‘gyp’  into  the  open.”  and  on  Sept.  14, 
a  code  for  rating  and  marking  the  ampere 
hour  capacity  of  storage  batteries  was 
recommended  to  the  industry.  Within 
three  weeks,  the  makers  of  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  storage  battery  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  had  endorsed 
these  recommendations  and  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  apply  them  in  the  rating  and 
marking  of  their  products. 

The  recommendations  were : 

( 1 )  Beginning  immediately  make  sure 
that  every  battery  made  is  ajipropriately 
and  correctly  rated. 

(2)  Beginning  immediately,  brand 
each  battery  with  the  correct  rating  figure, 
or  with  the  maker’s  name  and  type  of 
symbol  number  from  which  the  rating  may 
be  determined.  Preferably  this  branding 
should  be  on  the  box  itself,  at  least  on  the 
name  plate,  or  other  exposed  part. 

(3)  Beginning  immediately  in  each 
catalog  or  piece  of  advertising  matter, 
advise  dealers  of  the  rating  method  em¬ 
ployed  and  what  any  type  or  symbol 
numbers  used  may  mean. 

(4)  Beginning  immediately,  decline  to 
misbrand  batteries  made  for  others  or  to 
deliver  batteries  in  oversized  boxes,  un¬ 
marked  with  correct  capacity  ratings. 

“Bait”  advertising,  so-called,  was  also 
attacked  during  the  year  by  the  National 
Bureau.  In  an  educational  bulletin  issued 
on  this  subject,  the  following  is  quoted: 

“It  is  as  much  the  function  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  create  confidence  and  goodwill  for 
the  advertiser  and  his  product  as  to  attract 
attention  to  it.  The  merchant  with 
screaming  banners  and  a  buzzer  on  his 
window  gets  attention  in  plenty,  but  he 
does  not  get  the  confidence  nor  goodwill 
of  intelligent  consumers,  and  such  business 
as  he  gets  must  be  conducted  on  the  plan 
of  quick-or-never,  for  his  customers  sel¬ 
dom  come  back  a  second  time  except 
to  register  complaints.  Why  emulate  his 
advertising  tactics?  Why  not  secure  at¬ 
tention,  instead,  by  any  other  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  possible  methods  which  sacrifice 
neither  confidence  nor  goodwill? 

“Individual  publishers  in  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  fields  are  awake  to 
the  menace  which  bait  copy  carries.  In 
order  to  protect  the  sales  productivity  of 
their  advertising  space  they  have  per¬ 
suaded  a  number  of  ‘bait’  advertisers  to 
employ  less  destructive  attention  getting 
devices.  They  deserve  the  hearty  com¬ 
mendation  and  support  of  all  advertisers 
and  agencies  in  such  a  policy,  for  the  con¬ 


fidence-destroying  effect  of  ‘bait’  copy  ex¬ 
tends  merely  in  a  less  degree  to  all  other 
advertising  which  appears  in  the  same 
mediums. 

The  fourth  education:iI  campaign,  which 
the  National  Bureau  declares  met  with 
success,  was  designed  to  eliminate  what 
is  termed  the  “advertising  hammer,”  that 
is,  copy  disparaging  the  goods  of  competi¬ 
tors.  To  concerns  employing  this  method 
of  promoting  their  products,  the  National 
Bureau  went  with  this  message: 

“To  build  confidence  in  advertising  and 
thus  secure  the  greater  return  for  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  there  must  be  harmony 
among  advertisers.  The  remedy  for  the 
destructive  tendency  in  much  current  copy, 
with  its  backwash  of  flamboyant,  exag¬ 
gerated  and  untruthful  statements,  lies 
with  the  advertiser  and  the  advertising 
agency. 

“One  year  of  constructive  advertising 
by  any  industry  will  measurably  increase 
the  sales  building  value  of  its  advertising. 
May  we  have  your  co-operation?” 

The  National  Bureau  claims  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  advice  was  wel¬ 
comed  and  followed. 

Where  recourse  to  the  courts  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  there  were  in  1925  two  notable 
instances,  among  the  75  prosecutions  end¬ 
ing  in  jail  sentences. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Bureau  and  turned  over  to  the  proper 
authorities  resulted  in  October  in  the 
convxtion  of  Jacques  Blevins  of  fraud 
and  his  sentence  to  five  years  in  federal 
prison.  Blevins,  as  head  of  the  Southern 
^lotors  Corporation  and  the  National 
Motors  Company,  defrauded  the  public  of 
an  estimated  $6,500,000. 

Blevins,  one  of  17  persons  named  in 
the  indictment,  was  the  master  mind  in  a 
series  of  advertising  and  sales  campaigns 
which  broke  some  records  in  promotion 
history.  The  sale  of  $6,000,000  worth  of 
stock  and  subsequent  flotation  of  notes  on 
proposed  new  stock  issues  indicated  the 
energy  and  shrewdness  with  which  this 
promotion  was  carried  on. 

To  thousands  of  investors.  Southern 
\Iotors  appeared  to  be  the  “efficient  opera¬ 
ting  organization”  which  the  literature 
calletl  it.  The  promoters  were  astute 
enough  to  manufacture  a  few  cars,  which 
they  gave  the  name  “Ranger.” 

As  part  of  their  regular  work  for  the 
protection  of  the  investor  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  public  confidence  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  legitimate  securities,  the  National 
Bureau  and  the  local  Better  Business 
Bureau  at  Houston,  Tex.,  headquarters 
of  Southern  Motors,  co-operated  with  fed- 
eraj  authorities  in  gathering  evidence, 
which  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  Blev¬ 
ins,  his  conviction,  and  subsequent  sen¬ 
tence.  E.  A.  Schwab,  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Bureau,  was  sub¬ 
poenaed  as  an  important  witness  at  the 
trial  by  David  F.  Cannon,  the  special 


assistant  attorney  in  charge  of  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

Lewis  Van  Riper,  Charles  Van  Riper,  . 
and  Henry  Hedrick,  promoters  of  the 
Parco  Oil  Company,  fraudulent  firm,  were 
convicted  in  New  York  recently  and  fined 
$1,000  and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  fed¬ 
eral  prison  each.  Co-operation  of  the 
National  Bureau  aided  federal  authorities 
in  this  instance  also.  Henry  Hedrick’s 
sentence  is  considered  of  particular  im¬ 
portance,  since  he  has  been  writing  a  good 
deal  of  the  literature  for  fraudulent  enter¬ 
prises  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  five  promoters  of  the  Century  Con¬ 
solidated  Oil  Cortpany,  a  $2,000,000  “amal¬ 
gamation  of  seven  practically  defunct 
oil  companies  will  probably  Be  tried  in 
New  ^'ork  late  this  winter. 

The  New  York  calendar  is  also  likely 
to  include  the  trial  of  two  directory 
swindlers,  apprehended  at  the  instance  of 
the  Financial  Department  of  the  National 
Bureau.  The  Chicago  docket  is  likely  to 
include  before  spring  the  four  land  selling 
sharks  recently  arrested  in  that  city  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  Florida  lands. 

Of  the  many  enterprises  investigated  by 
the  National  Bureau  during  the  last 
month,  upward  of  75  involve  sharp  prac¬ 
tices  which  place  them  at  least  in  the 
class  of  minor  frauds,  although  by  no 
means  all  of  these  involve  criminal  prose¬ 
cution. 

The  newest  developments  consist  chiefly 
of  Florida  land  selling  schemes,  motion 
picture  and  aircraft  enterprises,  so-called 
bankers’  share  promotions,  a  number  of 
dubious  foreign  securities,  and  a  series  of 
“endless  chain”  selling  schemes.  The  usual 
perennials,  such  as  bucket  shops,  fake 
automobile  clubs,  lotteries,  directory 
swindles,  “write-up”  publications,  and  fake 
solicitors  are  again  in  evidence. 

Of  utmost  interest  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  as  evidenced  by  the  response  re¬ 
ceived  from  them,  was  the  inauguration 
this  year  of  what  the  National  Bureau 
calls  its  Classified  Service. 

In  two  months  of  operation,  this  new 
service  has  investigated  208  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements,  issued  58  bulletins  to  neaWy 
1,0(K)  newspapers,  and  received  hundreds 
of  commendatory  letters. 

Miss  A.  D.  Kemble,  in  charge  of  this 
service,  .searches  for  shady  sounding  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  classified  columns  of 
newspapers.  She  answers  them,  finds  out 
what  the  propositions  are,  and  if  they 
prove  to  be  of  a  misleading  character, 
forwards  the  information  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  and  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  furnished  by  the  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
with  which  the  National  Bureau  is  co¬ 
operating.  The  Classified  Service  makes 
no  attempt  to  preach  to  the  publishers  and 
does  not  pretend  to  advise  them  as  to 
whether  or  not  questionable  advertise¬ 
ments  should  be  refused.  In  the  bulletins 
issued,  the  text  of  the  advertisements  are 
listed  together  with  the  name  of  the 
firms  and  agencies  .sending  them  out. 
and  the  response  received  to  them  when 
answered.  Fifteen  such  bulletins  are  sent 
out  each  week. 

Reorganization  of  the  publicity  system 
was  effected  this  year  by  Holland  Hudson, 
formerly  a  special  investigator  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion.  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Bureau’s  staff. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  press  releases  to  news¬ 
papers  for  publication  have  been  virtually 
discontinued.  Nothing  is  now  sent  out 
unless  it  can  be  strictly  defined  as  news. 
Beginning  Nov.  1,  all  explanatory  material 
regarding  the  National  Bureau,  is  being 
published  monthly  in  a  new  four-page 
house  organ  called  “Better  Business 
News,”  which  is  sent  out  regularly,  free 
of  charge  to  16,000  people,  including  heads 
of  mail  order  houses,  department  stores, 
newspapers,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus.  Between 
issues  of  this  publication,  special  bulletins 
are  also  mailed  out  to  the  list,  keeping 
all  interested  in  touch  with  the  organiza- 
tii  Ill's  work. 
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NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 

- By  PHIUP  SCHUYLER  _ 


Denver  KetnibUcan  in  1909,  when,  he  has 
confessed,  he  worked  for  nothing  a  week 
and  earned  it.  A  year  later  he  transferred 
to  the  Dem'er  Times  remaining  there  un¬ 
til  1912.  He  had  entered  the  newspaper 
business  from  the  University  of  Colorado. 
In  college  he  made  many  records  as  a 
sprinter  on  the  'Varsity  track  team,  many 
of  which  still  stand. 

In  1912  he  came  to  New  York,  and 
his  first  job  in  this  city  was  with  the 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph.  From 
1914  to  1916  he  was  with  the  old  New 
York  Press,  joining  the  staff  of  the 
World  in  March  of  the  latter  year. 

UNIQUE  SPECIAL  EDITION 

Vancouver  Sun  Prints  Special  Section 
Devoted  to  Fox  Farming 


that  with  a  little  effort,  the  fex  ^ ■  1^ 
could  be  developed  to  a  point  vWSF 
would  be  another  great  factor  in 
of  merchandising,  and  a  big  revtn«^aE 
ducer  for  the  newspaper,”  he  suw**  t 
“Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  rf  t 
industry  in  the  advertising  field 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  this  J-- 
contained  some  1,100  inches  of  smr,  2 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  inch.  I 

“A  number  of  the  breeders  have  almi 
contracted  to  continue  as  steady 
tisers.  There  are  several  fox  fan^ 
British  Columbia,  the  value  of  whiA  ' 
estimated  at  from  $100,000  to  $25i}S 
and  there  are  undoubtedly  other  3 
ranches,  perhaps  larger,  in  various  ^ 
of  Canada  and  United  States,  which 
papers  could  profitably  interest  them^ 


James  W,  Barrett,  New  York  World — Unmasker  of  Frauds 


T  ITERALLY  for  years  now,  I  have 
•^been  trying  to  get  James  W.  Barrett, 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  to 
talk  for  publication  in  this  department. 
Always  busy,  always  terse,  he  has  re¬ 
fused  me  consistently,  when  I  asked  him 
his  views  on  this  or  that  subject  on  the 
minds  of  newspaper  men. 

In  his  own  words,  he  believes  news¬ 
paper  editorship  is  a  trade  dependent 
for  success  upon  absolute  secrecy.  What? 
Where?  When?  How?  and  Why?  are 
questions  for  newspaper  men  to  ask  and 
religiously  to  refuse  to  answer,  if  they 
are  wise. 

Well,  not  long  ago  I  was  able  by  a 
little  strategy  to  get  the  required  picture 
of  him  at  his  desk.  Fine,  I  thought,  he 
is  cornered  at  last,  and  'phoned  imme¬ 
diately  for  an  appointment. 

“What  is  this  you  want?”  he  queried. 
“A  ‘Newspaper  Maker  at  Work'?  All 
right,  you  shall  have  it.” 

I  was  at  his  desk  soon  afterwards, 
keeping  the  appointment  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged.  Mr.  Barrett  was  eating  his 
lunch,  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
copy  boys,  and  working  while  he  ate, 
slightly  ruffled,  I  thought,  because  a  ham 
sandwich  had  appeared,  when  a  ham  and 
egg  had  been  ordered. 

“Hello”,  he  said.  “Come  for  that  story, 
eh?  Very  good,  draw  up  your  chair.” 

I  did  so,  and  started  asking  some  ques¬ 
tions  that  had  long  been  waiting  for  Bar¬ 
rett  repies.  His  uplifted  hand  checked 


The  new  vice-president  is  George  Xott 
lerry .  Stevens  was  re-elected  secrete 
nd  H.  E.  scheerer,  treasurer.  ' 
On  the  board  of  directors  F.  E  Craw 
3rd  and  T.  L.  J.  Klapp,  were  elected  in 
ne  year  and  W  H.  Stock  well  for  tn 
ears. 

There  are  a  lot  of  well  behaved  von* 
_ •• 


“I  haven't  time  to  answer  those  ques¬ 
tions.  I  don't  believe  in  it  anyway”,  he 
said.  “You  wanted  a  ‘newspaper  maker 
at  work'  from  me,  didn't  you?  Well, 
lo(3k  me  over.  You  can  spend  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  here,  if  you  wish.  But 
nothing  I  say  must  appear  in  print.” 

Of  course,  the  afternoon  passed  with  in¬ 
terest.  Here  was  a  man  sitting  within 
easy  reach  of  every  corner  of  Manhat¬ 
tan  Isle.  Several  hundred  eyes  were 
keeping  watch  for  him,  looking  for  news 
of  interest  to  the  millions.  Here  he  was 
catching  the  first  breath  of  every  scandal ; 
learning  of  murders  as  quickly,  almost, 
as  police;  hearing  the  inside  of  city  poli¬ 
tics,  and  guiding  an  efficient  staff  to  turn 
out  city  news,  like  an  engineer  at  the 
throttle  of  a  train.  A  few  minutes  were 
enough  to  show  how  he  had  every  im¬ 
portant  story  of  the  moment  in  New 
York  at  his  finger  tips.  He  would  call 
reporters  to  his  desk,  tell  them  tersely 
what  he  wanted  and  dismiss  them,  or  ask 
them  the  progress  of  an  investigation 
they  were  conducting. 

Very  possibly  he  was  on  parade,  while 
I  sat  as  though  on  a  reviewing  stand, 
but  certainly  I  was  impressed  by  his 
ceaseless  activity,  his  apparent  keen 
knowledge  of  the  city,  the  brevity  yet 
sureness  of  his  orders.  Staff  members 
declare  this  Barrett  activity  is  contin¬ 
uous. 


Something  unusual  in  special  editions  r-uir-Ar-rk  coe-^iaio 

was  issued  Dec.  9,  by  the  Vancouver  CHICAGO  SPECIALS  ELECT 

(B.  C.)  5ii»i,  when  it  printed  a  10-page  - 

British  Columbia  Fox  Show  section  de-  J-  J.  McConnell  Named  Prtiy,- 
voted  entirely  to  the  fox  industry  and  fox  George  Noee,  Vice-preiMcai 
farm  advertising. 

The  Fox  Show  was  organized  by  the  J.  J.  McConnell  was  elected  pTrsid^ 
Sun  in  connection  with  a  livestock  show  .  .  Newspaper  Representatives 
held  in  Vancouver.  The  fox  department  eiation  of  Chicago,  at  the  annual  eleciM 
^  f  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  show  and  held  recently,  at  the  Morrison  hotel. 

„  .  f '  more  than  200  animals  were  entered.  ''*ce-president  is  George  Xo(t 

rorW— Unmasker  of  Frauds  ;  ^s  a  result  of  the  special  newspaper  Berry,  ^evens  was  re-elected  secrete 

section  the  fox  breeders  organized  an  as-  H.  E.  ^cheerer,  treasurer. 

"He  comes  on  at  noon,”  they  say,  “and  sociation,  and  the  business  was  taken  from  ,  ^  the^ard  of  directors  F.  L  Cut* 
stays  later  than  any  other  city  editor  in  the  unorganized  state  and  lifted  to  the  ora  ana  I.U  J.  Wapp,  were  elededig 
town.”  rank  of  a  first  class  industry,  according  year  and  vV  H.  Stockwell  for  ti, 

.\nd  it  dates  back  to  his  reporter  days,  to  S.  Griffis,  advertising  manager  of  the 
when  he  was  noted  in  Manhattan  as  an  Sun. 

unmasker  of  frauds.  Back  in  the  war  “We  do  not  know  of  another  place  in  There  are  a  lot  of  well  behaved  rom 
days,  for  instance,  when  the  whole  coun-  Canada  or  United  States  where  such  an  men  in  these  days.  They  are  in  ik 
try  was  overrun  with  profiteering  pro-  edition  has  been  published,  but  we  feel  penitentiaries. — Nete  York  American. 

moters  for  the  destitute  of  France  and  — - 

every  other  imaginable  thing,  Barrett  was  _ 

the  muckraker  for  the  World,  working 

endlessly  for  week  on  week,  to  uncover  i  ■  ■ 

grafters  and  pilferers  of  the  public  purse.  ^ 

There  was  the  Allied  War  Relief  Ba-  ^ 

zaar  of  1917  investigated  and  shown  up  K  /  V 

as  99  per  cent  graft  by  the  indefatigable  K  f  _  'W  _  \ 

Barrett.  The  Army  and  Navy  Bazaar  ■  I 

of  the  same  year  made  newspaper  his-  ^  ^  ^ 

tory,  when  the  World  reporter  showed  *  H  ^ 

after  a  painstaking  probe  that  out  of  H  te  te  te  Q 

gross  receipts  of  about  $75,000,  only  H 

approximately  $754  was  turned  over  for  ■  B  B 

the  intended  purpose,  that  of  purchasing  B 

service  kits  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  I 

in  the  war.  Also  the  expose  of  “Hero-  H 

land,”  the  same  year,  at  the  hands  of  the  B 

present  World  city  editor,  when  it  was  I 

shown  up  that  of  the  110  charities  sup-  I  'ru^  i _ : _ .  cur  l  , 

posetlly  behind  this  venture,  49  per  cent  I  Fne  busiest  held  for  the  butcher,  the 

were  bogus.  ■  baker  and  the  candle  stick  maker  is 

Other  activities  claimed  the  attention  of  B  FlnriHa 

Barrett  as  reporter.  He  covered  the  big  B  rioriaa. 

Interborough  Railroad  strike  of  1919,  dis-  B 

I  N'w  "omes  .oday  are  turniahed  im- 

point.  His  metier  for  awhile  was  obtain-  I  mediately.  All  plans  are  made  to  fit 

I  out  tor  living  upon  completion. 

In  1919  he  was  in  Boston  lyith  his  I 

S  I  Every  setting  sun  sees  numberles, 

the  public  eye,  broke  while  he  was  there.  H  homes  furnished  to  live  in.  Building 

He  telegraphed  his  office  immediately,  and  ■  permits  daily  increase  in  numbers 

accepted  the  assignment  to  report  the  H  '' 

story.  Early  in  the  morning  of  each  day  H 

he  went  to  work  and  kept  at  it  until  late  ■  The  Florida  Times-Union  reaches  the 

each  evening.  He  was  not  content  to  fol-  ■  ^  i.  ^  i 

low  the  system  of  other  morning  paper  I  greatest  number  of  homes  in  the  state. 

men  on  the  job.  who  waited  for  the  eve-  I  As  the  leading  state  paper  it  is  first  in 

ning  papers  and  then  sent  in  highly  B  rlpmanrl 

colored  re-writes.  He  wanted  to  go  into  H  aemana. 

every  detail  himself,  and  did.  When  I 

others  on  the  assignment  knocked  off  for  I 

the  day  to  go  to  a  show,  Barrett  would  I 

continue  working.  B 

I  9/tc9/om/a9/m3sQ^mon 

the  making  of  the  World,  thinks  back  on  I  '^JACKSONVILLE-.'^* 

these  reporter  days,  and  reads  an  inter-  I 

view  into  the  orders  he  hands  out  to  the  B 
staff.  H 

“Be  persistent,  when  on  your  assign-  I  —  ,,  — 

ment,”  I  have  heard  him  say.  “I  don’t  I  |  Jailv  7/^ 

care  how  you  get  your  story,  but  get  all  H  L  *^****j  t 

of  it,  and  get  it  right.”  hH  I 

“The  kind  of  reporter  I  want  to  work  ^  I  7A  000 

for  me.  is  a  man  who  knows  how;  a  man  f  vfyvfx/vf  j 

who  still  has  curiosity,  the  urge  to  find  J k 

out  everything,  and  the  speed  to  get  in  a 

complete  story  by  edition  time.”  ^ - 

Barrett  began  newspaper  work  on  the 


the  needs  of 
new  homies 


The  busiest  field  for  the  butcher,  the 
baker  and  the  candle  stick  maker  is 
Florida. 

New  homes  today  are  furnished  im¬ 
mediately.  All  plans  are  made  to  fit 
them  out  for  living  upon  completion. 

Every  setting  sun  sees  numberless 
homes  furnished  to  live  in.  Building 
permits  daily  increase  in  numbers. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  reaches  the 
greatest  number  of  homes  in  the  state. 
As  the  leading  state  paper  it  is  first  in 
demand. 


9/lc^^oric^a9i7ncs2lnl(m 

--JACKSON  V  I  LLE-*- 

Daily  55,775 
Sunday  70,000 
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Cincinnati  Post 
Automobile  Section 

Each  day  185,000  Cincinnati  Posts  are  sold  to  readers  who 
want  to  know  what  motor  car  models  and  refinements  are 
being  introduced  for  1926. 

The  Post  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Cincinnati  news¬ 
paper  daily  or  Sunday. 

The  Post  Automobile  Show  Section  will  be  published  Monday, 
January  18,  1926. 

The  Cincinnati  Post 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

Member  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

Represented  in  the  national  advertising  field  bv 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS.  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Cincinnati  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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TIRE  FIRM’S  SPLIT-COST  CAMPAIGN  WON 
HEARTY  DEALER  CO-OPERATION 


Mason  Company  Featured  Pictures  of  Dealers  and  Played 
Down  Its  Product  in  Cleveland — Hand-bills  and  Direct 
Mail  Backed  Up  Newspaper  Copy 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANICLIN 


C'l'KVE  SCHMITT  runs  the  Schmitt 
Electric  Automobile  &  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  in  Geveland. 

Steve  is  interested  in  selling  more  tires 
and  accessories,  but,  like  thousands  of 
other  dealers  in  all  lines,  he  is  busy,  has 
heard  a  lot  about  advertising  (much  of 
which  he  discounts)  and  the  ordinary 
salesman’s  approach  to  get  him  to  add 
new  lines  leaves  him  “cold.” 

But  this  fall  he  has  taken  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  pushing  Mason  Tires  made  by 


This  is  the  ropy  that  pleased  dealers 
and  boosted  sales 

the  Mason  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Kent,  O.,  because  of  a  peculiarly  success¬ 
ful,  strongly  localized  campaign  combin¬ 
ing  newspaiier  and  other  methods,  which 
put  him  in  a  stellar  role.  The  plan  pro¬ 
duced  tangible  results  for  him.  It  also 
enabled  this  tire  company  to  obtain  a 
lot  of  new  Steve  Schmitt's  in  that  city. 

“A  co-operative  dealer  campaign,"  with, 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer  working  to¬ 
gether  closely  and  splitting  the  cost  is  the 
“pipe  dream”  of  more  than  one  bnsir.ess 
man.  This  is  a  case  of  where  it  was 
put  into  practice,  through  the  energy  of 
George  F.  Kline,  the  Mason  tire  Llcve- 
land  salesman,  who  took  infinite  pains 
with  the  details  to  make  the  plan  really 
“click.” 

Mr.  Kline’s  idea  was  to  stage  a  local 
campaign  which  would  play  up  the  dealer 
first  and  the  tires  secondarily.  So  he 
went  to  the  dealers  carrying  the  line  in 
the  city  and  convinced  them  they  should 
share  the  cost  with  the  house  for  some 
local  advertising,  in  which  their  own  pic¬ 
tures  would  appear  and  in  which  the  tires 
and  their  service  would  be  talked  from 
their  angle. 

This  appealed  to  the  tire  dealers,  for 
they  could  sec  where  they  fitted  into  the 
program.  It  would  be  read  by  all  their 
customers  and  prospects.  Kline  had  a 
local  photographer  go  around  and  take 
pictures  of  the  dealers,  each  holding  or 
pointing  at  a  Mason  tire.  The  photos 
of  ten  dealers  were  included  in  a  half 
page  advertisement  published  in  the  Plain 
Dealer  on  F'riday,  Sept.  18. 

"Who’s  your  tire  niatir"  the  copy  in¬ 
quired.  “If  he  is  one  of  these  fellows — 
you  have  placed  your  contidence  with  the 
right  man.  Talking  about  tires  won’t  in¬ 
crease  mileage  but  if  you’ll  consult  us, 
we  will  save  you  money.” 

In  a  box  appearc'd  this  letter  to  Cleve¬ 
land  car  owners :  "To  be  as  distinctive 
as  the  product  we  sell  is  our  aim.  Our 
esistcnce  is  justified  only  by  the  service 


we  render.  As  tire  specialists,  we,  the 
Mason  dealers  of  Cleveland,  can  reduce 
for  you  the  cost  of  car  operation.  One 
of  us  is  in  your  neighborhood.  Buy  your 
tires  from  your  nearest  Mason  dealer  and 
be  assured  of  unusually  goo<l  tires  and 
a  square  deal.”  A  Mason  tire  with  the 
nameplate  was  printed  toward  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  below  the  names  of  other  dealers, 
whose  photos  didn’t  appear,  were  listed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  dealer 
on  the  page  bought  copies  of  that  issue 
of  the  paper  with  great  zest  and  that  he 
heard  from  it  numerous  ways. 

Coincident  with  the  release  of  this 
newspaper  copy,  a  four-page  letter  was 
mailed  to  400  car  owmers  for  each  dealer, 
so  arranged  there  was  no  duplication  as 
to  names.  It  was  mailed  Sept.  17,  the 
day  before  the  copy  appeared.  The  direct 
mail  work  did  not  try  to  talk  too  much 
about  tires,  but  rather  stressed  the  dealer’s 
store  as  a  good  place  to  trade.  At  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  weeks  a  card  and  a  colored 
mailing  folder  went  to  the  same  list.  All 
carried  pictures  of  the  dealer. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  ten  dealers 
participating  distributed  2,000  hand-bills 
apiece,  with  his  photo  cm  it,  featuring  a 
special  sale  of  various  accessories  as  bar¬ 
gains  on  the  night  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appeared. 

“Thus  it  happened,  in  many  cases,  that 
the  car  owner  received  a  letter  in  the 
morning  containing  a  message  from  the 
dealer  and  his  picture,  picked  up  a  news¬ 
paper,  saw  the  co-op?rative  advertisement, 
was  further  impressed,  and  finally  went 
to  the  movies  that  night,  and  getting 
into  his  car,  found  a  hand-bill,  with  his 
local  dealer’s  picture,  short  copy  about 
Mason  tires,  and  an  announcement  of 
some  special  bargains  in  automobile  ac¬ 
cessories  available  near-by,”  said  Philip 
J.  Kelly,  advertising- manager  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 

“The  mailing  lists  were  carefully 
checked  to  prevent  conflict.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  price  of  the  tires,  the  price 
appeal  entering  on  various  accessories  the 
dealer  was  anxious  to  move.  The  sales 
were  very  good.  Every  -  dealer  experi¬ 
enced  a  brisk  business  for  several  days 
after  this  campaign  was  launched.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  came  into  our  dealers’ 
stores  with  copies  of  the  letter,  copies  of 
the  advertisement  or.  more  still,  with 
hand-bills. 

'  “The  comments  received  on  the  attempt 
were  all  very  favorable  but  the  main 
thing  we  were  interested  in  were  results 
— these  were  very  satisfactory.  The  effect 
was  very  profitable  from  the  standpoint 
of  every  dealer  as  well  as  ourselves.” 

By  dct.  23.  when  a  full  page  was  re¬ 
leased,  more  dealers  had  been  interested. 
Sixteen  pictures  of  dealers  were  published 
with  copy : 

“Are  balloon  tires  here  to  stay?  Yes! 
If  you  doubt  it,  consult  one  of  these  re¬ 
liable  tire  men  I  They  can  tell  you  why 
ballixm  tires  are  here  to  stay  and  they 
can  show  you  how  to  obtain  the  same 
long  mileage  you  used  to  get  from  high 
pressure  cords.” 

The  name  and  address  of  each  dealer 
appeared  under  his  photograph.  A 
similar  plan  is  to  be  applied  in  all  Mason 
branch  cities. 

"Our  advertising  jiolicy  provides  that 
on  newspaper  advertising  and  on  dealer 
identification.”  the  company  states,  “we 
will  spend  up  to  2  per  cent  of  the  dealer’s 
total  volume  in  payment  for  one  half  of 
his  newspaper  and  identification  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  newspaper  sjiace  is  billed  to  the 
dealer ;  the  dealer  submits  the  receipted 
bill  to  us  and  a  merchandise  credit  is 
issued  for  half  the  amount.  Our  agency 
does  not  iiluce  this  copy,  it  is  placed  direct 
by  us  at  liKal  rates. 

“The  fifty-fifty  program  works  out  very 
\vr'l  because  we  confine  it  in  a  very 
definite  manner  to  newspapers  and  dealer 


identification  advertising  such  as  painting 
special  signs,  walls,  windows,  etc. 

‘‘The  other  part  of  our  dealers’  adver¬ 
tising  program  contains  many  other  fea¬ 
tures,  which  are  divided  into  two  sub¬ 
divisions:  advertising  which  we  give  free 
to  the  dealer,  and  advertising  which  is 
sold  at  a  net  price  not  subject  to  the 
fifty-fifty  proposition.  By  adhering  to 
our  established  policy,  we  are  able  to  keeji 
the  W-50  program  within  bounds  and 
find  it  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and 
profitable  way  to  handle  the  dealer  who 
is  himself  a  clever  and  original  adver¬ 
tiser.” 


COMPLETING  PROGRii, 
FOR  PENN.  MEET 

SUte  Publishers  to  CouTene  in  Hsi.t 
bur*,  Jan.  19 — Only  t. 

Members  Will  Be  QipU* 
to  Attend 


I.  N.  S.  WINS  RADIO 
PRINTER  DISPUTE 


Patent  Office  Affirms  Its  Claim  to 

Finch  Invention  Which  Was 
Contested  by  Morkrum-Klein- 
Schmidt  Company 

The  Law  Department  of  the  Patent 
tiflice  has  just  rendered  an  important  de¬ 
cision  against  the  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt 
Company  and  in  favor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Inc.,  in  the  matter 
of  the  conflicting  claims  of  both  com¬ 
panies  for  patents  on  a  radio  typewriter. 

William  S.  Gluck,  of  New  York,  pat¬ 
ent  counsel  for  the  International  News 
Service,  Inc.,  said : 

"The  invention  in  issue  relates  to  the 
operation  of  a  typewriter  by  radio  and 
the  International  News  Service,  Inc., 
who  are  interested  in  the  application  of 
W.  G.  H.  Finch,  have  actually  been  ex¬ 
perimentally  transmitting  and  automat¬ 
ically  receiving  news  items  on  the  radio 
typewriter  at  relatively  great  distances 
for  some  years.  .An  operator  using  the 
T'inch  apparatus,  manipulates  a  sending 
device  that  resembles  a  typewriter  and 
sends  his  message  merely  by  operating 
the  keys  of  such  an  apparatus  in  the 
same  way  and  just  as  if  he  were  operat¬ 
ing  a  typewriter  to  typewrite  his  news 
item. 

"This  sending  apparatus  which  he  is 
operating  will  cause  radio  impulses  to 
be  transmitted  through  the  ether,  which 
are  picked  up  by  a  second  apparatus  far 
removed  therefrom  and  not  connected 
therewith,  and  this  second  apparatus,  or 
the  automatic  radio  receiving  typewriter, 
or  any  number  of  such  machines  that 
may  he  installed  in  various  localities 
covering  a  large  area,  would  lie  actually 
typing  the  message  sent  through  the  ether 
line  for  line  and  word  for  word,  so  that 
the  message  received  will  be  in  typewrit¬ 
ten  form  and  an  exact  copy  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  as  sent  will  be  readv  for  the  editor. 

“The  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt  Company 
is  the  assignee  of  an  application  filed  by 
one,  Brady,  which,  it  was  claimed,  op¬ 
erates  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  To 
•■ettle  the  conflicting  claims,  an  inter¬ 
ference  was  declared  to  which  Brady  and 
I'inch  were  parties.  Brady  was  unable 
to  claim  a  date  of  invention  sufficicntlv 
early  and  it  was  therefore  held  that 
judgment  would  be  entered  against  him 
unless  he  could  show  reasons  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  This  he  attempted  to  do  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  Finch  application  as  filed  in 
the  Patent  Office  was  inoperative.  This 
fiuestirn  was  tried  out  before  the  l.aw 
Department  of  the  Patent  Office,  and 
after  a  filing  of  briefs  and  the  making 
of  arguments,  a  decision  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  Finch  and  his  device  was 
held  fully  operative. 

"In  situations  of  this  character,  the 
general  procedure  of  the  Patent  Office 
is  to  enter  a  judgment  against  Brady  and 
bis  assignees,  the  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt 
Comnanv.” 


.Albert  W.  Fell,  manager,  of  the  P,^ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  AssS" 
tion,  this  week  stated  that  aranem^ 
are  being  completed  for  the  annual^ 
of  that  association  at  the  Penn 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  on  Tuesday, 

The  first  event  of  the  day  will  h.” 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committf*  » 

9  A.  M.  at  the  office  of  the  assochL^ 
The  general  session  will  convene  atll 
o’clock,  adjourning  at  12:30  P.  M  Tb 
afternoon  session  will  be  held  at 
2  to  5  o’clock  P  M..  when  commit 
reports  will  be  heard  and  the  aimm: 
election  of  officers  will  take  place.  In  tb 
absence  on  a  world  tour  of  PresiiW 
John  L.  Stewart,  Vice-President  Cliarlt! 
B.  Spatz  of  the  Berks  County  Dtmocra 
Boyertown,  will  preside. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manage 
of  the  Nnv  York  Sun;  James  WriS 
Brown,  publisher.  Editor  &  Pubushq 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  and  publisho 
of  the  Gannett  Chain  of  New  York 
dailies  and  Ross  VV.  Kellogg,  director  oi 
the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing  a 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  be  the  speakers  ai 
the  various  sessions  and  at  the  ban^ 
which  will  be  held  at  6:30  o’clock. 

Only  members  whose  dues  are  paid  in 
full  for  the  first  quarter  of  19^  will  b 
registered  and  eligible  to  attend  the  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  and  the  banquet,  Mr.  FeU 
stated. 

“This  does  away  with  the  dead  wood 
and  eliminates  publishers  who  heretofort 
have  had  much  to  say  but  who  neve 
paid  their  dues,”  he  said. 


CHICAGO  AD  STAFF  DINES 


Evening  American  Group  Revinn 

Year’s  Work — Black  Toastmaster 

Employes  of  the  advertising  depan- 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Amenca 
held  their  annual  banquet  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago,  with  the  motta 
“It  will  be  done  better  in  1926,”  blafint 
in  electric  letters  above  the  speakers' 
table. 

Herman  Black,  publisher  of  the  .\mer- 
ican,  was  toastmaster,  and  W.  A.  Curkj. 
the  editor,  was  among  the  speakers. 
Others  who  talked  included  M.  C.  Meigs, 
advertising  director ;  W.  M.  McNamee 
local  advertising  manager;  H.  A.  Koeh 
ler,  national  advertising  manager,  and  0 
F.  Schenk,  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

Others  speakers  of  the  evening  inclnd- 
ed  James  P.  Bicket,  Rodney  E.  Boo«. 
F.  C  McQuigg,  Herman  De  Vries,  J.K 
Fisenlord.  -Allan  R.inkin  and  A.  L 
Carmical. 

N.  Y.  WORLD  PAYS  BONUS 

Chriitmos  Gift  of  $60,000  Diitribated 
Among  1,200  Staff  Members 

Nearly  $60,000  was  distributed  amonf 
1,200  members  of  the  Xezv  York  IVorli 
staff  this  week  as  a  Christmas  bonus,  J.  F 
Bresnahan,  business  manager,  announced 

The  sum  represented  one  extra  week’s 
wages  to  each  employe.  Two  years  ago 
the  World  revived  this  custom,  which  hail 
been  given  up  for  several  seasons  pee 
viouslv. 


N.  Y.  Jewish  Editor  Honored 

Peter  Wiernik.  editor  of  the  .Vr«>  York 
Jeunsh  Morning  Journal,  was  the  guest 
Dec.  17.  of  his  staff  and  about  400  friends 
at  a  dinner,  honoring  his  60th  birthday. 
Israel  Friedkin.  publisher  of  the  Jewish 
Morning  Journal,  was  a  speaker,  and 
Jacob  Fishman,  managing  editor,  was 
'oastmaster. 


F'iiitok 

serve. 


PiKitsiiER  classified  ad’s 


Writers  of  Northland  Warned 

Writers  who  go  out  of  their  way  « 
their  stories  to  make  villains  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  wil 
be  sued  for  libel,  J.  Ohadwick-Brooks. 
secretary  of  the  company,  has  wanted 
He  declared  authors  of  northland  noid* 
had  made  numerous  references  to  repn- 
liensible  actions  of  employes,  and  “it 
evident  that  the  company’s  name  a* 
'cputation  might  be  injured.” 
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More  than  a  billion  pages 

in  one  month — 

The  New  York  Times  in 
N  o  vember,  1 925,  printed 
1 ,01 2,533,1 84  pages— 
weighing  1 5,300,933 
pounds  (7650.5  tons) 
of  paper. 
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TEACHING  FUTURE  NEWSPAPER  “CUBS’’ 
TO  MEET  AND  TALK  WITH  PEOPLE 


Elementary  Course  in  News  Writing  at  New  York  University 
Aims  to  Give  Neophyte  Reporters  Confidence  in  Asking 
for  Facts  on  Which  to  Base  Their  Stories 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  herewith  minutely  and  discussed 
presents  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
coticerning  journalism  courses  at  z'arious 
schools  in  this  country,  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  editors  with  the  manner  in  which 
future  staff  men  and  women  are  being 
trained. 


T^ORE  than  150  neophyte  newspaper 
men  and  women  are  learning  the 
fundamentals  of  the  reporter’s  trade  in 
the  school  o  f  ? 
journalism  at 
New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  directed 
by  Prof.  James 
Melvin  Lee,  con¬ 
ductor  of  “Our 
Own  World  of 
Letters,”  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

This  number 
represents  only 
the  members  of 
two  elementary 
classes  in  news 
writing,  one  con¬ 
ducted  by  Prof. 

Leon  R.  Whipple 
and  the  other  by 
bone.  The  former 


James  Melvin  Lee 


Prof.  H.  B.  Rath- 
class,  made  up  of 
freshmen  and  sophomore  students,  rang¬ 
ing  in  age  from  18  to  20,  meets  twice-a- 
week  in  the  day  time,  while  the  latter,  a 
bi-weekly  night  course,  is  conducted  for 
men  and  women  of  more  mature  age, 
many  of  whom  are  already  engaged  in 
newspaper  work. 

Prof.  Whipple,  big  and  jovial,  keeps 
good  order  in  his  large  class,  which  takes 
up  nearly  100  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
this  beginners’  course. 

His  chief  aim,  he  explained,  when  in¬ 
terviewed  after  a  class  attended  by  the 
writer,  this  week,  is  to  teach  the  young 
students  how  to  meet  and  talk  to  people 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  facts  for 
news  stories  assigned  them.  He  insists 
on  facts ;  no  faking  is  allowed,  and  care¬ 
ful  check  is  made  to  prevent  it. 

This  week  the  class  was  assigned  to 
obtain  and  write  a  Christmas  story.  They 
were  told  to  discover  the  story  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  might  be  on  any  of  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  but  must  be  based  on 
fact.  They  must  ciuestion  people  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fact.  By  this  time  of  year,  the 
class  has  reached  a  point  where  further 
explanation  is  unnecessary.  .\- 
hers  are  high  scliool  graduates,  capable 
of  expressing  themselves  in  writing. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Prof. 
W'lipple  started  his  class  by  giving  them 
!h  .'acts  of  an  imaginary  story,  to  be  writr 
te-  Iiv  them,  as  they  believe  it  should  ap- 
pt  ir  in  .1  newspaper.  Results  are  studied 


the  class. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  si>ent  one  period 
dictating  an  entire  question  and  answer 
of  an  imaginary  interview.  Then  he 
ordered  the  pupils  to  select  the  facts  they 
considered  of  particular  interest,  and  lay 
them  out  in  approved  newspaper  story 
form. 

The  next  assignment  was  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  attend  some  speech,  and  report 
it  for  the  Professor,  as  though  he  were 
the  reader-group  of  some  paper.  Instruc¬ 
tion  carries  them  from  this  point  to  the 
reporting  of  an  accident  story.  No  time 
element  is  placed  on  this  assignment.  The 
class  is  told  to  go  out  and  find  some 
friend,  or  relative,  who  has  been  in  an 
accident,  obtain  the  facts,  and  write  them 
as  a  news  story.  An  inquiring  reporter 
stunt  now  enters  the  program.  Five  ques¬ 
tions  are  assigned,  which  must  be  an¬ 
swered  by  people  stopped  and  queried  by 
the  students. 

Prof.  Whipple,  who  leads  this  class,  is 
at  present  literary  editor  of  the  Survey 
Magacine.  Dr.  Lee  prefers  always  to 
have  practical  working  newspaper  men 
conduct  courses  under  his  direction. 
Prof.  Whipple  has  long  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience  extending  back  to  cub  reporter  days 
on  the  St.  Louis  Republic  in  1901.  He 
has  been  associate  editorial  writer  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  book  editor  of  the 
IVashington  Times,  and  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  V^irginia.  He  is  a  graduate  with  de¬ 
grees  of  A.B.  and  M.  A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

In  directing  the  smaller  but  more  ad¬ 
vanced  class  which  meets  at  night.  Prof. 
H.  B.  Rathbone,  a  former  make-up  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  a  Hearst 
executive  on  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  deals  more  in  imagination.  He 
strives  rather  to  teach  his  students  to 
develop  their  own  news  writing  style, 
avoiding  bromides  as  much  as  possible, 
believing  they  have  advanced  beyond  the 
point  where  they  must  learn  how  to  ask 
for  the  farts  of  a  story.  Of  the  57  in 
his  class,  90  per  cent  are  equpped  to  write 
good  English.  Nearly  a  dozen  are  con¬ 
nected  with  some  New  York  newspaper, 
while  a  number  are  on  the  staffs  of  trade 
journals  and  still  others  work  in  pub¬ 
licity  offices.  The  average  age  is  about 
24  years. 

As  an  e.xample  of  Prof.  Rathbone’s 
teaching  methods,  the  other  day  he 
imagined  for  his  class  that  President 
Coolidge  had  been  shot  at,  while  on  his 
way  from  the  White  House  to  the  Senate 
to  make  a  speech.  The  name  of  the 
fictitious  would-be  assassin  was  given ; 
the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  names 
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Letters  That  Speak  for  Themselves ! 


1  THE  DAILY  ARGUS-LEADER  j 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  | 

i  I 

I  "A'  t  Ion.*  tmir  '■•jli'C* -Twr  to  your  checking  service  I  believe  that  the  Argus-Leader 
1-  t  i  i  ;  Jan  and  realize  just  the  full  benefit  a  newspajicr  derives  from 

We  are  j  ltastMl  vt  !va:n  v  you  are  planning  an  exten.sive  campaign  to  extend  your 
'crvicp.  \«  ’.i  ina\  rest  asstircl  that  the  Argus-Leader  will  continue  to  l>c  with  you 
lor  some  time  to  come  O  rhecking  troubles  immediately  dropped  to  nothing  the 
miuute  your  ser\:ce  was  started  and  we  l)elieve  that  a  newspaper  that  has  any  volume  1 
j  of  ;.at:u:u>l  ad\ertisinK  is  passing  up  a  very  good  bet  if  not  making  use  of  your  bureau. 

I  yours,  j 

1  THK  DAILY  ARGUS  LEADER,  Ernsst  J.  Kahler.”  | 

One  Advertising  CHECKING  BUREAU  Inc.  | 

538  So.  Qark  St.  V/^  V  15-19  Eait  26th  St,  I 

CHICAGO  new  YORK  i 


of  tli£  White  House  doctors.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  told  to  write  a  short  news 
flash  of  200  words,  covering  the  imagined 
news  event,  as  though  they  were  the 
Washingtoin  correspondents  of  some 
press  association. 

‘‘  I  cautioned  them  to  use  nothing  but 
the  facts  given  them,”  Prof.  Rathbone 
said,  “but  many  insisted  on  injecting 
some  facts  of  their  own  imagining.” 

The  course  begins  each  year  with  a 
definition  of  news,  given  by  Prof.  Rath¬ 
bone  as :  ‘‘News  is  anything  that  is  timely 
and  interesting  to  people.  The  best  news 
is  that  which  interests  the  most  people.” 

The  initial  assignment  is  to  bring  in  a 
short  news  story,  which  must  be  based 
upon  .something  the  student  has  seen  be¬ 
fore  the  next  class.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  students.  Prof.  Rathbone  estimates, 
bring  in  a  human  interest  story,  based 
upon  some  triviality.  Then  the  instructor 
endeavors  to  explain  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  straight  and  human  interest  copy. 

When  teaching  the  development  of  a 
news  story.  Prof.  Rathbone  give  his  class 
what  he  calls  the  accepted  form,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“First,  give  the  introduction;  secondly, 
give  the  results ;  thirdly,  the  causes ; 
fourth,  the  major  details;  and  fifth,  the 
minor  details.” 

These  two  courses  are  offered  for  be¬ 
ginners  at  New  York  University.  Other 
classes  held  there  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  journalism,  news  reporting; 
copy  reading  and  editing;  book  review¬ 
ing;  dramatic  criticism;  and  fiction  writ¬ 
ing. 

On  occasion.  Dr.  Lee  takes  the  entire 
journalism  department’s  enrollment  un¬ 
der  his  personal  charge  for  a  special  as¬ 
signment.  Thus  it  was  during  a  big  milk 


strike  in  New  York  he  had  300  sih. 
dents  on  the  story,  and  was  able  to 
cover  a  wealth  of  material. 

He  often  uses  his  students  to  mjk. 
researches.  His  students  helped  him 
write  the  history  of  the  New  York  Glob, 
in  two  days.  At  present  they  are  ea. 
gaged  in  digging  up  the  history  of  % 
years  of  advertising  of  a  New  York  dt- 
partment  store.  Lord  &  Taylor;  and  in 
obtaining  answers  to  health  questions  for 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  He  believes  that  a  journalism 
school  should  be,  in  effect,  a  W 
laboratory  for  discovery  by  research  oi 
what  the  public  wants. 


mornings 
Sunday 
ciiculation 
wesf  of 
St  Louis 
Los  Angeles 

EXAMINER 


The  Best  Dressed  Audience 
in  CINCINNATI 

According  to  the  merchants  who  rely  upon  newspaper 
advertising  for  the  bulk  of  their  business  the  men  who 
read  the  Times-Star  are  the  best  dressed  audience  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  They  spend  two  dollars  for  personal  wearing 
apparel  for  every  one  dollar  spent  by  the  readers  of  both 
morning  newspapers  combined  and  two  dollars  for  every 
one  dollar  spent  by  the  readers  of  the  second  afternoon 
paper. 

Dealers  in  men’s  wear  apportion  their  newspaper  advertising  on 
this  basis,  placing  twice  as  many  lines  of  display  advertising  in 
the  'Times-Star  as  they  place  in  the  morning  newspapers  and 
two  lines  in  the  Times-Star  for  every  one  line  in  the  second  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Being  the  shrewd  business  men  they  are  these 
merchants  buy  their  advertising  space  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  per  line  or  per  inch,  but  by  the  cost  per  sale. 

The_  out-of-town  space  buyer  may  be  misled  by  an  imposing  array 
of  circulation  figures  without  knowing  where  the  circulation  is  or 
how  it  was  secured.  But  the  local  merchant  knows  where  it  is 
and  what  it  is  worth  because  his  own  sales  records  tell  him  which 
newspapers  pull  the  most  business  for  his  store.  And  the  only 
circulation  he  is  interested  in  is  the  circulation  that  lives  within 
his  trading  radius  and  has  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the  goods 
he  has  to  sell. 

The  Times-Star  leads  its  field  in  both  quantity  and  quality 
of  City  and  Suburban  circulation.  It  leads  its  field  in  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  display  advertising.  In  those  departments 
in  which  the  closest  checking  of  results  is  possible  the  leadership 
of  the  Times-Star  is  most  pronounced. 

Mr.  Advertiser,  if  you  have  a  message  for  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
address  it  to  the  best  dressed  audience.  Your  best  prospects 
will  be  there. 


CINCINNATI  TIMES  SM 

CHARLES  P.  TAFT,  PubUshtr  C.  H.  REMBOLD,  Uanagu 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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Novemoer  28,  1925. 

Mr.  James  Kerney,  Editor, 

Trenton  times, 

Trenton,  Now  Jersey. 


Dear  Mr.  Kerney: 


In  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trenton  Chamber's  Board  of 
Directors  recognition  iias  paid  to  the  fact  that  Trenton's  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  afternoon  paper  had  crossed  the  40,000  circula¬ 
tion  mark.  It  was  accordingly  Toted  to  congratulate  the  TRENTON 
TIMES  upon  reaching  this  milestone. 


With  a  circulation  of  40,000  copies  daily,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  influence  of  the  TRENTON  TIMES  daily  reaches 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  City  of  Trenton,  there 
being  approximately  30,000  homes  in  Trenton  at  this  time. 

The  TRENTON  TIMES  is  without  doubt  a  newspaper  of  Tidiich 
any  city  of  200,000  population  might  be  proud.  It  certainly  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with,  and  is  regarded  very  highly  by,  the 
newspapers  in  the  other  leading  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Such  a  standing  certainly  is  deserving  of  a  40,000  circulation. 


The  Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce  wishes  the  TRENTON  TIMES 
continued  success  and  growth,  and  we  are  now  looking  forward  to 
the  early  day  when  the  50,000  circulation  mark  will  bo  crossed. 

Cordially  yours. 


WOL:CB 


Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Secretary. 


©ronton  ©imrs 


DAILY  38,000 


A.  B.  C. 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Waterman  Building  Marbridge  Building  Tribune  Tower 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Atlantic  Building 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Some  Southern  History 

To  Edit(*  &  Publisher: 

The  writer  was  much  interested  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Nov.  28  written  by  Kenneth  Wat¬ 
son,  giving  the  story  of  how  Governor 
Peay  of  Tennessee  turned  the  tables  on 
certain  newspaper  reporters  by  asking 
them  questions  about  the  history  of  the 
Volunteer  State,  which  they  were  unable 
to  answer  correctly. 

My  enjoyment  of  the  article  was  based 
to  some  extent  on  the  fact  that  1  am  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  that  section  of 
it  commonly  designated  East  1  ennessee ; 
the  section  in  which  is  located  Dayton, 
the  scene  of  the  more  or  less  well  adver¬ 
tised  Scopes  trial.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  native 
State,  its  people  or  its  record  in  war  or 
in  peace ;  and  it  is  equally  needless  to  re¬ 
mark  that  I  do  not  consider  the  attempts 
of  alleged  highbrow  newspaper  reporters 
to  slur  and  slander  the  State,  on  account 
of  the  Scopes  case,  are  worthy  of  even 
passing  notice. 

The  fact  is  that  I  am  writing  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  an  historical 
error  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  article 
alluded  to  above.  The  paragraphs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  story  of  Governor  Peay  and 
the  reporters,  printed  as  you  say  for  the 
benefit  of  readers  who  are  not  students  of 
history,  contains  the  error  mentioned. 

The  reference  to  the  battle  of  King’s 
Mountain  states  that  the  American  army 
was  composed  entirely  of  East  Tennessee 
mountaineers,  led  by  Cols.  John  Sevier, 
Isaac  Shelby  and  William  Campbell. 
This  is  a  grave  error.  The  little  army  of 
victors  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain 
was  composed  of  Tennesseeans,  Virgini¬ 
ans,  and  men  from  both  North  and  South 
Carolina. 


ance  of  historical  facts  in  many  quarters 
and  among  many  citizens.  More  than 
this,  those  who  are  ignorant  in  regard  to 
the  country’s  history  miss  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  inspiration  to  he  derived  not 
merely  from  historical  facts  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  deeds  of  men  like  the  com¬ 
manders  at  King’s  Mountain,  and  the  men 
led  by  them  in  that  battle. 

For  example,  how  many  newspaper  re¬ 
reporters  are  familiar  with  the  inspiring 
life  story  of  the  gallant  soldier  and  states¬ 
man,  Col.  John  Sevier?  How  many  know 
that  he  was  the  foremost  Tennessee  mili¬ 
tary  commander  of  his  time ;  that  he  was 
the  fir.st  and  only  governor  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State  named  Franklin?  How  many 
know  where  the  State  of  Franklin  was 
located  and  its  history?  Col.  Sevier  was 
also  the  first  governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  was  elected  to  that  office 
several  times,  serving  altogether  some  ten 
or  twelve  years  as  chief  executive  of  the 
X'olunteer  State.  He  also  served  several 
terms  in  Congress. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  in  the 
backwoods  of  East  Tennessee,  Col.  Sev¬ 
ier  was  instrumental  in  founding,  about 
the  year  1786,  the  first  institution  for 
higher  education  established  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains.  This  institution 
was  Washington  College,  and  it  is  still 
engaged  in  educating  the  youth  of  back- 
woods  East  Tennessee.  If  the  writer’s 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  there  are  only 
two  institutions  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  that  are  older  than 
Washington  College,  and  these  are  located 
in  New  England. 

J.  T.  Fain, 

Publisher,  Hcndcr- 
somnlle  (N.  C.) 
Times. 


users  01  the  Autumatic  blankets  in  the  United 
States,  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  blankets  used. 

i’ersonally  I  can  see  nothing  deplorable  in 
such  a  situation  regarding  blankets,  and  ai 
Mr.  Hart  bas  not  accepted  our  proposition  he 
may  have  some  ether  thought  in  mind  than 
the  words  he  u.sed  seem  to  imply. 

Regarding  the  second  paragraph  that  we 
quoted  from  Mr.  Hart’s  address,  a  great  many 
of  the  publishers,  superintendents  of  press* 
rooms  and  the  builders  of  printing  presses  did 
sense  the  imjwrtance  of  the  suit,  and  render^ 
all  the  assistance  |>ossihle  to  help  us  ma.ntain 
the  validity  cf  the  Automatic  blanket  patent. 

If  was  realized  that  it  re<|uired  technical 
skill  in  manufacture  and  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  oiwrating  conditions  to  manufacture  a 
blanket  that  would  meet  the  severe  conditions 
imposctl  on  blankets  on  high  speed  presses 
printing  up  to  64  pages  at  ( ne  o()er.ation. 

No  manufacturer  of  woolens  could  know 
the  ret)uirements  of  the  jiressroom,  nor  could 
a  coating  mill  have  this  knowletlge,  and  how 
Could  a  newspaper  executive  have  a  complete 
knowleilge  of  the  problems  involved  to  com¬ 
bine  the  various  elements  to  make  a  successful 
oiterating  .surface  for  the  cylinders  of  high 
sitecd  presses. 

This  knowledge  was  in  possession  of  the 
fflicers  of  this  company,  and  the  highest  techni¬ 
cal  skill  of  all  the  combined  arts  was  brought 
into  co-ordination  not  through  the  efforts  of  a 
few  months  hut  due  to  exjieriments  extending 
over  years. 

If  the  patent  had  been  declared  invalid,  as 
seems  to  he  the  desire  t  f  Mr.  Hart,  there 
probably  would  have  been  many  attempts  made 
to  produce  a  similar  blanket,  by  those  who  did 
not  or  could  not  understand  all  the  factors  en- 
volved,  and  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
wtuld  have  paid  a  terrible  price,  in  inefficiency, 
delay  and  waste  paper. 

I  feel  th.at  Mr.  Hart  did  not  fully  realize 
these  facts,  or  imssibly,  qinalifying  statements 
may  have  been  omitted  from  his  address. 

In  either  event  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  tell  the  new'paiter  publishers  .about  one  of 
the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf,  and  st.ate  that 
inventions  of  great  iinpiTitance  do  not  just 
happen,  they  are  generally  the  result  of  cumu¬ 
lative  effort,  careful  study,  intelligent  applic,a- 
tion,  and  large  expenditures  of  capital  in 
research  and  development  work, 

TitF.ODORE  T.  F.i.lis, 
Treasurer  and  Gener.al  Manager, 
The  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  Socialist  Weekly  Jaa,  J 

First  issue  of  the  American  Appeji 
socialist  weekly  newspaper  to 
lished  in  Chicago,  is  scheduled  to  apoMr 
Jan.  1.  Eugene  Debs  is  to  be  editor 


Chicago  Tribune’a  Radio  Servie, 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  radio  station 
WGN,  has  been  given  a  new  wave  len^ 
of  302.8  meters.  This  is  the  same  « 
WLIU,  the  Liberty  IVcckly  station,  and 
the  two  stations  will  co-operate  in  offer- 
ing  listeners  uninterrupted  service  and 
entertainment  24  hours  a  day. 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  Ads 

QUAKERTOWN,  PA., 
FREE  PRESS 
SAYS 

“With  our  DUPLEX  FLAT  BED 
w'c  issue  our  circulation  of  3,500 
16-page  papers  in  one-sixth  of  the 
time  we  formerly  used.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing;  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Space  Buyers  Attention  I 


The  Virginians  were  commanded  by 
Col.  William  Campbell ;  the  Tennesseeans 
by  Col.  John  Sevier;  the  North  Carolin¬ 
ians  by  Cols.  Benjamin  Cleveland  and 
Isaac  Shelby,  and  the  South  Carolinjans 
by  Col.  James  Williams.  In  the  little 
American  army  were  other  well  known 
patriot  leaders,  but  the  colonels  named 
•were  the  ranking  commanders.  With  the 
Virginians  was  Col.  Robert  Camnbell  of 
Virginia ;  and  among  the  Tennesseans  the 
brother  of  Col.  John  Sevier,  who  fell  in 
the  battle.  The  greatest  loss  of  the 
.Americans,  perhaps,  was  sustained  in  the 
death  of  the  gallant  South  Carolinian, 
Col.  James  Williams. 

King’s  Mountain  was  a  glorious  victory 
for  the  Americans,  and  many  careful 
students  of  history  regard  it  as  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown.  The  mountaineers  of  East 
Tennessee  are  due  a  full  share  of  credit 
for  the  victory,  but  their  fellow  country¬ 
men  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
due  equal  praise — in  fact,  it  is  said  that 
the  outstanding  hero  in  the  American 
army  was  Col.  Isjac  Shelby,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  who  commanded  a  North  Caro¬ 
lina  regiment.  .After  the  Revolution,  Col. 
Shelby  was  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  and 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  foundations  of  that  State. 

Latter  day  newspaper  reporters,  and 
many  other  citizens,  could  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  from  the  beginning 
with  profit.  There  is  lamentable  ignor¬ 


Ellis  Replies  to  Hart 

To  Editor  and  Publisher:  I  note  with  some 
interest  the  article  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  IlarL 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  14,  and  I  feel 
that  some  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hart  may 
lead  to  the  forming  of  a  wrong  conclusion  if 
the  facts  are  not  fully  known. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hart  that  I 
take  exception  to  are: 

“The  press  blanket  situation  is  at  present 
deplorable.” 

‘‘1  am  satisfied  that,  had  the  Publishers 
.Association  sensed  the  importance  of  this  suit, 
they  would  have  intere.sted  themselves  in  it, 
and  carried  it  to  the  bitter  end.” 

That  newspaper  publishers  and  executives 
may  know  what  we  claim  for  our  blankets  they 
are  referred  to  oui  advertisements  where  the 
claims  made  and  guaranteed  are  clearly  stated. 
They  are  as  follows:  They  will  save  50%  of 
printed  waste  and  in  the  larger  tffices  this  item 
alone  is  many  times  the  blanket  cost;  they  will 
save  100%  of  tympan  cloth  and  give  50% 
better  printing;  press  efficiency  will  be  increased 
25%  and  10%  of  power  will  be  saved;  they 
will  eliminate  90%  of  p.aper  breaks  between 
the  cylinders. 

We  have  made  the  following  proposition  to 
the  management  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
personally  to  Mr.  Hart: 

“We  will  agree,  by  a  signed  contract,  to 
furnish  all  the  surface  or  top  blankets  that 
The  Times  can  use  free  of  cost  or  any  charge 
whatever,  and  in  addition  pay  to  the  Times 
a  cash  lionus  of  $10,000.00  yearly  as  long  as 
the  contract  may  run  (5  or  10  years  as  they 
elect)  if  the  Times  will  pay  to  us  one-half 
the  savings  they  are  effecting  by  using  the 
Automatic  blanket  as  against  the  expense  they 
were  under  when  using  plain  felt  and  muslin 
tympan  cloth. 

“Difference  in  cost  to  be  determined  from 
their  own  books  and  press  room  records.  Items 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  are  specified 
above  and  in  addition  they  are  to  include  the 
cost  of  the  blankets  they  formerly  used.” 

A  similar  proposition  is  open  to  any  and  all 


QUEENS  COUNSEL 

FAMOUS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 
1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'^he  Miami  Herald 

leads  the  second  paper 

69  Percent  in  TOILET  GOODS 
18  Percent  in  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

for  eleven  months  end¬ 
ing  November  30,  1925 

The  comparative  figures  shown  be¬ 
low  indicate  a  decided  preference 
for  The  Miami  Herald  by  advertis¬ 
ers  of  these  two  very  important 
cla.^isifications  —  more  proof  of 
Herald  continuous  leadership  in 
-Miami  and  Lower  East  Coast  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

TOILET  GOODS 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD.  .79,975  Lines 

Second  Paper . 24,003  ” 

Herald  Lead  . 55,972  Lines 

WOMEN’S  WEAR 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD  .  378,819  Lines 

Second  Paper  . 320,348 

Herald  Lead  .  58,471  Lines 

'^he  Miami  Herald 

’‘Florida’s  Most  Important  Newspaper^ 

FRANK  B.  SHU’TTS,  Publisher 
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Says 

The  Huntington  Advertiser 

of  Huntington,  West  Virginia 


In  reply  to  your  letter  asking  what  we  think  of  the  Pony  Autoplate, 
beg  to  say  that  in  all  of  our  experience  in  publishing  a  newspaper 
we  point  to  this  machine  as  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
plant. 

Our  Pony  has  given  us  entire  satisfaction,  producing  plates  quickly 
and  accurately  with  the  least  amount  of  help,  that  is  with  one  man 
casting  and  finishing  the  plate.  Very  seldom  we  do  any  I^d  work  on 
the  plate.  We  use  it  with  the  Wood  Dry  Mat  and  the  results  are  as 
good  as  any  paper  printed  anywhere. 

J.  H.  LONG 


About  the 


Pony  Autoplate  Machine 
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THE  WOOD  B 

ANt 


PONY  AUTOPl 

The  Simplest  and  Swiftest  Small-City  Press  in  the  World 


THE  WOOD  BEE-LINE  DOUBLE  UNIT  PRESS— No.  1-32 


Prints  4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28  and  32-paged  newspapers,  at  the  same  speed  and  as  handsomely 
as  a  standard  metropolitan  newspaper  press.  Its  product  may  be  run  in  one  or  two  sections.  It  requires  no 
pit,  and  may  be  operated  in  a  room  ten  feet  high.  It  uses  standard  metropolitan  printing  plates.  Its  price, 
fully  motorized,  without  stereotyping  equipment,  is  $25,240. 

This  machine  may  be  seen  in  daily  operation  at  our  shops  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  preparations 
are  under  way  for  its  manufacture  in  large  numbers. 

Deliveries  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  purchase. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  M 

SOI  FIFTH  A’ 
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LINE  PRESS 


FOUNDRY 


The  Pony  Autoplate 

is  a  compact  and  fully  motorized  machine  which  is  shipped  as  a  unit.  It  casts,  shapes, 
shaves,  trims,  and  cools  the  plate,  delivering  it  dry  and  ready  for  press. 


XJL- 


Pony  Autoplate  Machine,  motorized  Dry  Mat  Roller,  motorized 

3  Ton  Metal  Furnace  16  Chases 

Metal  Pump  16  Form  Tables 

PRICE  OF  FOUNDRY  $9,420 

Extra  Chases,  $50.00  Extra  Form  Tables,  @  $54.00 

NET  PRICES  WOOD  BEE-LINE  PRESSES 


No.  1-16,  Single  Unit  4-6-8-12-16  Pages . $15,130 

No.  1-20,  Single  Unit  4-6-8-10-12-16-20  pages .  16,590 

No.  1-32,  Double  Unit,  4-6-8-10-12-14-16-20-24-28-32  Pages .  25,240 

Prices  quoted  above  are  for  presses  fully  motorized,  without  stereotyping  equipment. 

Additional  1 6-paged  units  ready  for  attachment . @  $  9,830 

Additional  20-paged  units  ready  for  attachment . @  1 1,280 


This  machinery  may  be  purchased  on  the  time  payment  plan  at  current  rales  for  the  accommodation  furnished. 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


M 
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E  D  I 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 


AS  till-  year  ebbs  on  the  tide  of  time,  the  career 
of  I-'rank  A.  Munsey  comes  to  an  end,  the  sec¬ 
ond  great  figure  in  American  journalism  to  fade 
from  view  in  1925. 

Frank  .\.  Munsey  and  N’ictor  F.  Lawson  repre¬ 
sented  the  so-called  “schixil  of  non-personal  journal¬ 
ism,”  and  yet  iio\i  personal  to  them  were  the  news- 
papi-rs  they  owned  and  published.  Three  huge  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers,  as  this  is  written,  seem  orphaned 
by  the  death  of  these  men.  Of  course,  each  news¬ 
paper  institution  is  greater  than  any  man.  Each  shall 
respond  to  new  control  and  proceed,  we  dare  say  to 
new  heights  of  powir  and  usefulness. 

Our  pages  this  week  are  filled  with  tributes  and 
comments  of  those  well  fitted  to  estimate  the  qualities 
of  f'rank  Mnnsey’s  philosophy  and  achievements.  The 
story  of  his  intense  -ftt-year  battle  in  the  publi.shing 
field,  rising  to  vast  wealth  from  poverty,  is  an  epic 
success  narrative,  stranger  than  fiction,  typically 
American,  in  its  way  as  amazing  as  the  Woolworth 
Building.  Ki'osevelt  Dam,  Florida,  an  automobile  for 
every  other  family,  the  air  mail,  radio  and  all  of  the 
startling  and  wholly  imixissible  dreams  that  come 
true  almo-it  every  day  in  this  wonderland.  The  farm 
boy,  small  town  telegraph  oiteratin-,  i)enny-a-line  fic¬ 
tion  writer,  realized  his  vision  of  nation-wide  fame 


I  A  L 


I  Soften  iBiato  tftc  ptar,  tfjfp  * 
^  rcioiccM  toitl)  crccctiing  great  top.  k 

^  —St.  Matthew,  3,  10  ^ 


won,  but  he  could  gamely  take  a  loss.  He  was  deeply 
conscious  of  his  class  and  of  materialism.  He  believed 
in  the  power  of  money  to  buy  the  way  to  almost 
any  threshold.  In  all  this  Frank  Munsey  was  con¬ 
scientious  In  his  dealings  he  was  square,  meticu¬ 
lously  honest,  according  to  the  standards  of  modern 
business.  His  word  was  his  bond.  But  in  a  factory 
he  would  see  wheels,  not  the  hands  of  men. 

Becau.se  the  newspaper  profession  is  founded  upon 
sentiment  and  idealism  that  are  as  clo.se  to  humanity 
as  hands  and  feet,  Frank  Munsey,  in  the  largest  sense, 
was  a  newspaper  misfit.  However  true  his  philosophy, 


PASSING  OF  “XMAS” 


TH.\T  ugly  profanation  of  the  most  brilliant  word 
in  the  F'.nglish  language,  which  substitutes  for 
the  name  of  Girist  an  X,  very  largely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  press  of  the  nation  during  the 
current  holiday  season.  If  “Xmas”  has  been  killed 
for  all  time,  there  will  be  special  cause  for  rejoicing 
this  week.  For  a  generation  it  has  been  an  offense 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  are  sensitive  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  word  and  the  occasion  it  defines. 

We  have  seen  “Xmas”  used  less  often  both  in  edi¬ 
torial  text  and  advertising  matter  this  year  than 
during  a  lifetime.  This  must  be  a  direct  answer  to 
the  stirring  :ippeals  that  have  been  made  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  we  devoutly  hope  that  we  are 
right  in  concluding  that  the  criticism  has  yielded  a 
general  reform.  Duty  is  stern  and  the  days  are  fleet¬ 
ing,  but  the  .\merican  people  still  have  time  to  spell 
out  the  name  of  the  natal  day  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Motion  Picture  Theatre  Oicncrs’  Association 
challenges  the  "Red"  Grange  $300,000  certified 
check  inoide  contract;  fitin  firm  employing 
Grange  is  silent  tchen  shou’-dox^n  is  called 
for;  hut  aery  newspaper  took  the  publicity 
hand-out,  apparently  xinthout  question. 


and  influence  as  a  publisher.  The  youth  who  wrote 
his  own  magazine  stories  by  candle-light  and  sleep- 
lessly  carried  on  the  business  of  his  small  publishing 
house  d'ty  by  day  touchi-d  his  ambition.  .-Vt  71,  Frank 
Munsey.  surrounded  by  his  business  associates  and  a 
single  ilistant  relative,  laid  down  his  burden — wealth 
so  great  that  few  rational  men  could  envy  it. 

Munsey  was  a  paradox.  No  one  can  conscientiously 
describe  his  career  as  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  vain 
to  attempt  a  general  characterization  of  one  with  so 
manv  sides.  \Ve  have  seen  him  in  a  hundred  attitudes. 
We  have  scowled  and  applauded.  We  have  witnessed 
his  gentle  moods,  a  kindly  old  man.  bending  his  gaunt 
frame  in  courtesy,  smiling  from  the  corner  of  an  eye 
unpracticed  in  the  art.  Again  we  have  seen  him  cold, 
austere,  imperious,  fixed  on  an  inflexible  course.  He 
could  laugh,  but  rarely. did  so.  He  could  tell  a  story, 
but  few  passed  his  lips.  The  same  hand  that  would 
sketch  a  landscape  on  a  sheet  of  stationery  while 
idling,  could  write  a  check  for  millions  to  acquire  a 
successful  newspaper  that  provided  livelihood  for  hun¬ 
dreds  and  had  earned  the  love  and  faith  of  hundreils 
of  thousands  of  citizens  through  generations,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  cause  it  to  lose  its  identity  as  if  swallowed 
by  the  earth.  He  who  so  lavishly  donated  to  build 
the  C  athedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  did  not  hesitate 
to  shatter  a  newspaper  edifice  that  good  men  had 
striven  to  erect  through  a  century.  Munsey  did  not 
consolidate  newspapers  to  rid  the  field  of  a  cripple — 
that  was  not  his  economic  science,  and  the  fact  should 
not  1)C  lost  in  discussions  of  his  achievements.  Some¬ 
times  Munsey  wrote  for  the  public  in  the  terms  of 
high  idealism  on  public  questions,  but  he  has  bera 
heard  addressing  a  gathering  of  manufacturers  with 
a  doctrine  which  is  utterly  ruthless  of  human  rights 
when  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  property. 

Indeed,  Munsey  was  a  great  paradox  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  craft  concerning  his  works  shall  con¬ 
tinue  while  his  name  is  remembered. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Munsey  was  in 
'love  with  a  philosophy.  It  is  the  most  popular  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  day.  High  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
good  and  bad.  in  vast  numbers,  subscribe  to  it  w-ith 
varving  qualifications.  It  measures  success  by  accu- 
muiated  dollars.  On  every  hand  there  are  hundreds 
of  proofs  that  it  is  the  correct  principle  by  which  to 
live,  the  strongest  of  these  evidences  being  that  no 
crime  is  so  bitterly  punished  in  America  as  is  poverty. 
It  is  the  biological  doctrine  of  survival  of  the  fittest, 
twisted  to  the  form  of  the  dollar  mark,  trampling 
down  every  rival  precept  however  tender.  Munsey 
said  years  ago  that  his  object  was  to  gain  a  fortune. 
It  was  not  his  only  objective,  but  it  ruled  his  life. 

Had  this  man  practiced  his  astonishing  skill  exclus¬ 
ively  in  commercial  fields  he  would,  as  he  once  said, 
have  made  many  dollars  for  every  dollar  he  earned  as 
a  publisher.  He  was  an  astute  trader.  His  vision  as  a 
financier  and  business  executive  was  everywhere  ad¬ 
mired.  He  was  a  giant  builder.  His  courage  knew  no 
iKiunds.  He  was  a  great  advertiser,  demonstrated 
when  he  risked  all  to  give  publicity  to  a  magazine.  He 


however  .scientific  his  economy,  however  the  future 
may  verify  his  commercial  policy  as  applied  to  news¬ 
papers.  the  truth  is  that  this  generation  of  newspaper 
men  have  largely  dissented  from  his  view  and  regarded 
his  major  works  with  disfavor.  This  statement  is 
none  the  less  true  by  reason  of  its  unpleasantness. 
Many  men  believe  that  the  newspaper  profession  is  not 
a  “rich  man’s  game,”  never  has  been,  never  will  be. 
Applied  editorial  intelligence,  righteous  civic  con¬ 
sciousness,  able  business  principles  are  still  the 
prime  ingredients  of  a  successful  newspaper.  The 
profession  outranks  the  business. 

Frank  Munsey,  great  as  a  commercialist,  not  great 
as  editor  or  publisher,  is  our  view.  As  a  man,  at  the 
noon-day  meal  at  the  Hardware  Oub  in  lower  Broad¬ 
way,  calm,  often  kindly  disposed,  seriously  discussing 
his  affairs  with  loyal  business  associates,  we  shall 
miss  him.  In  the  large  sense,  we  believe,  his  pro¬ 
fessional  influence  is  lost  at  the  grave. 


Must  hat'e  been  rather  confusing  for  the 
people  of  a  Southern  city  to  read  in  two  ritxil 
morning  and  arning  newspapers  headlines  over 
a  speech  on  adx'ertising  by  a  local  celebrity: 
M.  P.  "Morning  Papers  Most  Valuable  Retail 
.Medium”;  E.  P.  "Says  Afternoon  Paper  Best 
Media." 
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DEFINING  “GOOD  REPORTER” 

WHAT  is  a  good  reporter? 

Kent  Cooper,  General  Manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  recently  gave  this  definition; 

**1  l>elievc  that  a  competent  reporter  is  one  who  has 
the  ability  immediately  to  perceive  the  multitudinous 
interesting  things  of  life*  and  whrse  urge  and  ability 
it  to  picture  to  others,  by  adequate  and  competent 
expression*  those  same  interestine  things. 

**Hit  particular  ability  should  not  ernsift  of  the  i 

urge  to  create  the  interesting  novel  situations  which 
he  ret>orts.  but  to  sense  them  instantly  as  they  occur 
in  real  life.  One  held  is  that  of  the  dramatic  or 
novelist;  the  other  the  held  of  the  journalist.  When 
he  who  aspires  to  remain  true  to  journalistic  standards 
adopts  the  imagination  of  the  other  held  in  the 

i'ournalistic  work,  he  not  only  discredits  himself,  but 
le  discredits  his  profession.  He  barms  those  who 
know  the  line  and  hew  to  it. 

**Of  all  the  requisites  for  a  good  reporter,  I  put 
hrst  a  mental  urgency,  an  intense,  compelling  force 
fnm  within  that  brings  contentment  while  on  the  job, 
and  fretfu1ne«s  when  not. 

**I  repeat  this  word  ‘urgency*  frequently.  To  me. 

‘mental  urgency*  is  the  very  essence  of  the  power  that 
brings  achievement.  And  what  business  in  all  the 
world  needs  the  use  of  ‘mental  urgency**  in  all  the 
eleknents  of  its  task  more  than  journalism  needs  it.*' 

Mental  urgency  describes  a  temperament,  and  if 
it  is  the  first  qualification  of  a  good  reporter  the  old 
belief  that  “reporters  are  born,  not  made."  is  con¬ 
firmed.  Mr.  Cooper  naturally  spoke  of  ideal  re¬ 
porters  of  the  type  engaged  in  press  association  work, 
rather  than  ideal  local  newspaper  reporters.  The 
former  he  did  very  well  describe.  The  latter  practice 
a  technique  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  newspaper 
men,  is  broader  than  press  service  operation. 

-At  a  meeting  of  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman, 
at  Oklahoma  City,  the  other  day  the  editors,  copy- 
readers  and  reporters  wrote  a  definition  of  what  a 
good  reporter  is,  using  Mr.  Cooper’s  definition  as  a 
basis.  Here  is  the  result : 

1.  He  mu»t  know  how  to  write;  so  well,  at  timc>. 
that  he  can  tell  a  1.000  word  story  in  250  wt  rds  and 
le.ave  out  no  essential  points. 

2.  He  niu«t  he  accurate;  stick  to  the  facts;  never 
stretch  fact.s. 

3  He  must  have  a  sense  of  news  values;  a  nose 
for  news. 

4.  He  must  have  ability  to  sift  es.«entials  from  non 
essentials:  put  the  best  part  of  the  story  at  the  top. 

5.  He  must  know  his  city  and  state;  have  a  gfm 
working  knowledge  of  the  geography,  the  history,  the 
politics,  the  industry,  the  agriculture,  the  people  and 
the  Mculiar’ties  of  the  field  his  paper  serves. 

6.  He  must  have  initiative  which  enables  him  to 
smell;  brains  which  enable  him  to  tell;  tenacity  which 
spurs  him  on  to  keep  smelling  and  telling. 

7.  He  must  be  polite  and  courteous,  yet  firm  and 
busine«S'tike  in  dealing  with  news  sources. 

A.  He  must  be  in  love  with  his  job;  so  much  so  that 
he  will  w'ork  a  long  day  every  day,  if  necessary,  to  do 
the  job  right. 

9.  He  mii«t  have  a  sense  of  humor,  not  over*devel- 
oped. 

10.  He  must  be  fair  and  unprejudiced. 

Editor  &  Publisher  submits  these  two  interesting 
views  to  its  readers  with  the  suggestion  that  they 
may  serve  the  staffs  of  many  other  newspapers  as  a 
topic  for  profitable  discussion.  When  news  men  are 
talking  in  these  terms  they  are  at  the  heart  of  their 
business.  If  you  can  improve  on  the  Cooper  and 
Oklahoman  definitions  please  pass  your  articles  of 
qualification  along  to  other  members  of  the  craft 
through  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26,  1  925 


- - the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  Homer 

PERSONAL  Hogan  has  returned  to  the  paper  and  is 

handling  the  night  city  editor’s  desk. 

_  -  F.  J.  Francoeur  has  joined  the  Chicago 

I  E.  Fairchild  of  the  Fairchild  Pub-  Daily  News  copy  desk,  coming  from  the 
wkins,  has  gone  to  Paris,  to  look  after  Chicago  Journal  desk. 

injerests  of  Fairchild’s  International  Farrington  Greene  has  rejoined  the 

tpc  1.  i _ -r* _ _ 


- CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  V  D-  LIjM  &  SONS  of  Staples, 

,  ^  Minn.,  have  bought  the  V'alley  City 

(N.  D.)  Daily  Times-Record  of  P.  R. 
T  rubshaw. 

|NE  of  the  successes  in  the  Western  L.  Anderson,  editor  and  publisher 

newspaper  held  is  credited  to  Bryan  of  ,he  Lingle,  (Wyo.)  Goshen  County 


Mr.  Woolston  Schnyder. 

tising'maLger^of  Stapleton,  owner  of  the  Slanberry 

vwr  ?n  )  Owl-Headlight,  has  purchased  the 
vpars  *  aern  Hp  Staberry  Herald  and  will  consolidate  the 
was  so  successful  'wo  papers  as  the  Herald-Headlight. 
in  that  position  •  F.  Duffy,  who  for  several  has  been 
that  he  was  pro-  editor  and  manager  of  the  Shakopee 
moted  to  the  post-  (Minn.)  Argus,  has  bought  that  paper  of 
tion  of  business  William  Flinds  of  Washington, 
manager,  and  was  C.  B.  MacDonald,  for  16  years  owner 
iust  recently  made  and  editor  of  the  Caldwell  (Kan.)  News 
manager  of  the  has  sold  the  paper  to  Henry  P.  Quinn, 
Butte  Miner  Cor-  .Manhattan.  Mr.  Quinn,  recently  has 
poration  t,een  advertising  manager  of  the  Cald- 

Mr.  Woolston  ,^^11  Daily  Messenger. 

IS  considered  to 
nt  in  all  matters 

iper  industry.  He  NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


jlctasine,  which  is  printed  in  English  in  Chicago  Daily  Journal  staff,  after  an  ab-  E.  Woolston,  manager  of  the  Butte  Journal  for**  the  past  several  years  sold 

^French  capital.  sence  in  New  York  where  he  was  night  _  (Mont.)  Afiiicr.  his  paper  and  equipment  recently  Vo  Joe 

Ovde  M.  Reed,  editor  of  the  Parsons  '-ditor  of  the  New  York  American.  Schnyder. 

(Kail.)  Dai/y  recently  w^s  re-  W.  E  Willits  is  a  newsman  on  the  Jack  Stapleton,  owner  of  the  .j/anterry 

^  chairman  of  the  Trans-Missouri  copy  desk  at  the  Chicago  Daily  .\e^cs.  'S'ng  o‘  (Mo.)  Owl-Headlight,  has  purchased  the 

jhte  .\ssociation  for  the  fourth  cousecu-  Eleanor  Gunn  and  Maude  Moody,  of  vears  *  aeo  He  -^^oberry  Herald  and  will  consolidate  the 

tire  time.  the  fashion  department  of  lYomen'j  successful  Papers  as  the  Herald-Headlight. 

j  E.  Dowell  who  founded  the  Adrian  II>r.  New  York,  will  cover  Palm  Beach  ^  jhat  position  W.  F.  Duffy,  who  for  several  has  been 

,  curnnl  in  1888.  recently  cele-  this  winter.  Bf  ,.ji,or  and  manager  of  the  Shakopee 

tnttd  the  37th  anni\ersary  of  his  con-  William  E.  Dahlquist.  assistant  editor,  moted  to  the  post-  (Minn.)  ^rgus,  has  bought  that  paper  of 

necticn  with  the  paper.  Montez-ideo  (Minn.)  Ncies.  has  become  tion  of  business  William  Hinds  of  Washington. 

Charles  H.  Browne,  owner  of  the  editor  of  the  pifc(  f?iVrr  F,i//.M-Mmn.)  W  manager,  and  was  C.  B.  MacDonald,  for  16  years  owner 

Hirtm  (Kan.)  Headlight,  IS  taking  a  tnhiine  and  has  teught  an  interest  m  f.  just  recently  made  and  editor  of  the  CnWwr//  (Kan  )  .Vrwj 

oation  m  Washington.  I).  C.,  and  other  the  latter  paper.  Roth  papers  are  owned  ^  manager  of  the  has  sold  the  paper  to  Henry  P  Quinn 

astern  cities.  by  Ludwig  1.  Roe  of  Montevideo.  ^ Butte  Miner  Cor-  .Manhattan.  Mr.  Quinn,  recemly  has 

.\rthur  A.  Parks,  publisher  of  the  Gentry  Dugat,  editor  ,  of  the  Liiikin  _  advertising  manager  of  the  Cald- 

foii(,hkcepsie  (N.  Y.)  hzrning  .Star,  and  (Tex.)  Daily  News  for  two  and  a  halt  ‘  Woolston  loell  Daily  Messenger. 

Mrs.  Parks  have  arrived  in  Pasadena,  vears,  has  joined  the  Edinburg  (Te.x.)  ,  n  •  considered  to  _ 

r«|  where  they  will  spend  the  w  inter,  lieziezv  as  editor  and  assistant  manager,  have  excellent  judgment  in  all  matters 

- - -  Wilbur  Wdiite  has  been  named  manag-  K"‘X"fhihw  industry.  He  NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OPHCE  ing  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times  in  place  'V  possesses  A  SHVILLE  (N.  C.)  TIMES  recently 

1  .V  SCHMON,  who  had  charge  of  "f  Charles  W.  Howard,  who  resigned.  successful.  He  is*^  not"  onW  a  ■  'nstallcd  a  new  model  14  linotype  and 

•*  the  Chicago  Tribune's  paper  mill  Perry  Freeman  has  joined  the  Toledo  front  office  executive,  but  is  thoroughly  ^nikling  an  addition  on  the  com- 

rttrests  at  Shelter  Bay,  Ont..  has  been  Blade  copy  desk.  He  formerly  was  re-  familiar  with  the  practical  and  mechanical  ’"poni  “^commodate  the  installa- 

nnsftrrcd  to  the  Ontario  Paiier  Com-  write  man.  ends  of  the  business.  further  new  equipment. 

y:,  at  Montreal,  where  he  will  be  Frank  D.  Hunt,  the  Toledo  Blade’s  Mr.  Woolston  started  in  the  business  Recent  Ludlow  installations  have  been 
■jnager.  With  Mrs.  Schmon,  he  was  Columbus  correspondent,  is  spending  a  it)  Chicago  on  the  old  Inter-Ocean,  made  by  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
a  farewell  dinnfr  by  the  60  former  ^eeks  in  the  Toledo  office.  directly  after  leaving  college.  He  after-  Tulare  (Cal.)  Daily  Advance,  Sharon 

«pk..ves  at  Shelter  Bay.  Chauncey  H.  Derby,  managing  editor  managerial  positions  in  the  (Pa  )  Telegraph.  Oregon  City 

Arthur  Tarshis  has  resigned  from  the  of  the  Staten  Island  Advance,  was  the  West  and  on  the  Pacihc  Coast.  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  knonille  (Ttnn.) 

tesiness  staff  of  n’omeii’s  H  ear,  Sew  principal  speaker  at  the  last  weekly  - ^  Sevv.  and  Hollywood  (Fla.)  News. 

York,  ami  will  I)e  asscKriated  with  A.  E.  luncheon  of  the  Staten  Island  Kiwanis  They  were  formerly  located  at  23  East  Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  razing 
Lftcourt.  realty  man.  dub.  Mr.  Derby  spoke  up<m  the  mak-  26lh  street.  the  old  building  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 

Cyril  Corbett  has  joined  business  sur-  ing  of  the  modern  newspaper.  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company,  New  York  so  that  the  work  of  erecting  the 

«T  department  of  the  Chicago  Tn'/mne,  I. ester  R.  Ruth,  for  12  years  sports  has  been  named  Eastern  representative  of  new  Times  plant  can  be 

Paul  C.  Siddall,  business  manager  of  editor  of  the  Atliancc  (O.)  Rci’icu^'  Ibe  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto-  have  the  old 

i)k  Alliance,  (O.)  Rcvicu^Lcader,  has  Leader,  has  resigned  to  move  to  Miami,  effective,  Jan.  1.  ^*  ^**\^  of  the  way  by  Jan.  1. 

ken  elected  president  of  the  Alliance  Fla.  He  has  been  succeeded  hy  John  R. - .  ,  ades  Publishing  company,  publisher 

Kiwanis  club.  Hanlon,  assistant  sports  editor.  MARRIED  of  the  Freeborn  County  Stafidard  and  the 

Thomas  Daley  has  resigned  from  the  Reid  Homerick  of  Lexington,  O.,  has  P’EORGE  JOHNSON,  business  man-  a1  ■ 

teiness  staff  onheiVra, .toil,  (Pa.)  Re-  joiiuM  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Alii-  ager  of  the  Little  Falls  (Minn.)  f  Price  tiwer  nSSr  cultr 

ance  (O.)  Ri~viezo- Leader.  Daily  Transcript,  to  Miss  Rose  UFond,  „  p<  wer  paper  cutter. 

Lyim  Purdin,  formerly  owner  of  the  (Tharles  G.  Laird,  news  editor  of  the  daughter  of  Edward  LaFond,  editor  of 

Ikneo  (Wash.)  Tribune,  is  now  adver-  University  of  Iowa,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Transcript,  recently.  s  aaaea  a  l_xl»  Chandler  &  Price 

Bing  manager  for  the  KWio,  (W’ash.)  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  C.  Elwood  Milles,  editor  of  the  Aftmfe-  ixr  u  ■ 

[tUonian  Tribune.  Tn’bune.  ,ddeo  -(Minn.)  American,  to  Miss  Mary  .  Garvey  (N.  D.)  Herald  has  increased 

John  K.  McMullen,  former  business  Edwin  C.  Torrey,  for  many  years  Brainerd  of  Detroit,  Minn.,  recently.  writh  a  perfecter  and  an 

■aiager  of  the  Great  Bend,  (Kan.)  Northwest  editor  of  the  Minneapolu  Joseph  F.  Melia.  advertising  manager,  c'.  7  •  j  , 

My  Tribune,  is  now  editor  and  pub-  Journal  and  now  assistant  editor  of  pub-  Buffalo  Evening  Nezvs,  to  Miss  Mary  .  •'“mcj  (Minn.)_  Platndealer  has 

S*er  of  the  Ellinuvod  (Kan.)  Leader.  lications.  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  has  Agnes  Doherty,  also  of  Buffalo.  They  *  folding  machine. 

Richard  H.  Ryan,  formerly  of  the  ad-  published  a  bcxik  of  historical  character  are  home  after  a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda.  Clear  Lake  (S.  D.)  Deuel  County  Ad- 

vertising  department  of  the  Richmond  entitled  ’  Early  Days  in  Dakota.  - - - -  x*ocatc  has  put  in  a  two-revolution  cylin- 

(Va.)  Times- Dispat  eh,  has  been  made  Miss  Emily  Houston  is  now  society  SPECIAL  EDITIONS  der  press  and  a  Model  X  2-maga2ine  In- 

bnsiness  manager  of  the  Petersburg  editor,  Evcleth  (Minn.)  News,  succeed-  /^criAVVA  (Ont  A  D4TT  Y  RF- 

(Vi.)  Index-Progress.  ing  Miss  Marjorie  Smith,  who  has  gone  IJ  poRAfFT?  ..tV  Shipments  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 

Tom  Gooch,  business  manager  of  the  lo  Mount  Dora,  Fla.  Dec.*  9  '  *  Inc.,  last  week  included  one  8-page  addi- 

Cdlas  Times-IIerald,  and  Mrs.  Gooch,  Arthur  E.  Davis,  sports  editor  of  The  p;..,,#,., ,  7\f  „„  \  r  aa  Simplex  Press  of  the  Passaic 


n  the  Toledo  office.  directly  atter  leaving  college.  He  after-  tutare  (Cal.)  Daily  Advance,  Sharon 

H.  Derby,  managing  editor  managerial  positions  in  the  (Pa  )  AV^^  Telegraph.  Oregon  City 

rii  Island  Advance,  was  the  W est  and  on  the  Pacihc  Coast.  (pre.)  Enterprise.  K nontile  (Term.) 

leaker  at  the  last  weekly  -  Sews,  and  Hollywood  (Fla.)  News. 


Harvey  (N.  D.)  Herald  has  increased 
its  equipment  with  a  perfecter  and  an 
Eclipse  folding  machine. 


vacate  has  put  in  a  two-revolution  cylin¬ 
der  press  and  a  Model  X  2-maga2ine  In¬ 
tertype. 

Shipments  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 


FORMER,  Christmas  Shopping  edi-  Ta^wk  incU^d  one  ^^Lg^  addi¬ 


tion,  Dec.  9. 


tion  to  the  Simplex  Press  of  the  Passaic 


utuMU  I  imcs-ticraiu,  aiiu  »iis.  vjwui,  .-iriiiur  is  cuiiui  jm  p.'a..,#.,..  ,  T. _ 7—  44 _ -  V,  ..  .;  v.*  ...os,—,. 

bve  been  vi.<iting  in  New  York  during  Lantern.  Ohio  State  University  daily,  rtirUimnc  *  n  in  ’  Daily  Nexos;  one  Sextuple  Press  for  El 

tht  past  10  days.  Columbus,  has  joined  the  Bloomington  eaition,  uec.  lu.  Commerce  of  Lima,  Peru ;  two  additions 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


(Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin  as  telegraph  ed-  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Financial  Jour-  to  the  Universal-Unit  Multi-Color  Press 
itor.  special  edition  in  connection  with  of  the  .Vitt'  York  IVorld  and  a  New 

Howard  S  Smith  formerly  with  the  meeting  of  Investment  Bankers  Heavy-Pattern  Unit-type  Octuple  to  the 


Howard  S  Smith  formerly  with  the  meeting  of  Investment  Bankers  Heavy-Pattern  Unit-type 

piT  BURNpT  has  resigned  from  Sesl'  N^v!  Yor^aff,^las  joinJd  Association.  Dec.  11.  .lliami,  (Fla.)  Herald. 

.  the  telegraph  and  foreign  news  copy  U'aterburv  (Conn.)  Retniblican.  j 

«sk  of  the  .\exr  York  Times  to  make  .  ,  _  -  '  ,  .  ,  a  c-.  ,  li - 


ffltxtendesl  lisit  to  Europe  and  is  now  ,  Dean,  of  the  city  staff,  5fa/cn 

,  Pjyjj  Island  .ddvance,  will  take  charge  of  the 

D,  I  T  t.  7  .1  7-1  •  n  I  \r  city  desk  Jan.  1,  filling  a  vacancy  caused 

Paul  Leach  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nexvs  resignation  of  Lewis  Gale. 

«al  staff  has  been  transferred  to  the  '  n  •  t..  t>  t  t  —  i  '.u  .u- 

Wer’s  Washington  bureau  during  the  n  ^ 

wsions  of  Confess.  slaB.  Dexnls  Uke  (N.  D.)  />p.v 

ii-  lx  TB  4^,  .  e-x*  *  l  x  Jounval,  and  later  with  papers  at  .\ber- 

^  ^  L'lris^,  political  editor,  ^  g.  D.,  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  has 
(itmrgh  Gazette  Times,  is  making  a  managing  editor  of  the  .Miami 

w  ot  Pennsylvania  and  giving  a  re-  (pja  )  Life 

*Hic  of  his  trip  from  a  political  stand-  l  j  j  xyf:-. 

m  in  a  series  of  daily  articles.  ^  Louise  Aaron  has  succeeded  Miss 

I-  .  ^  .  x/x  Marion  Carter  Snow  as  society  editor 

Lindsay  Dennison,  well  known  re-write  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

•anandspecial  writer,  .snow  wrriting  a 


h*on  story  each  week  for  the  Saturday  .  ce  c  u  _ _ u--, 

'^ion  of  his  newspaper,  the  Nexv  York  •'V-''''"''  "-fu  D  ^  ^ 

fwniMff  Wn^td  3t  one  time  with  L  nderwood  &  Under- 

u  *  1  TT  -1  •  wood,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 

Howard  H.  McGowan,  special  writer  Richmond  (\a.)  Times-Dispatch. 

•Of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Sexvs,  sailed  _  _  _  _ 


from  Seattle  Dee.  10,  for  Europe,  on  an 
Wended  leave  of  absence. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


Max  Henrici.  fitiancial  editor  of  the  tjALPH  HULL,  from  Columbus  Ohio 
til.  make  a  cruise  to  J\  5/^;^  Journal,  to  copy  desk.  Coliim- 

>«  West  Indies  during  January.  Dispatch.  ■ 

Dwis  E.  Fairchild,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- _ 

S*™**ir  editor  of  IVomett  s  IVear,  WITH  THF  SPFGIAI  S 

«<)»  York,  succeeding  Joseph  B.  Bern-  WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

•toi,  who  joins  the  advertising  depart-  “DOY  BARNHILL,  INC,  publishers 
•*•'•  of  the  paper.  lA  representatives,  moved  Dec.  26,  to 

Jtclc  Malloy  is  now  day  city  editor  on  the  new  building  at  183  Madison  avenue. 


For  1926— 

The  merit  ot  any  product  or  any  newspaper  feature  service  does  not  vary  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  age,  but  with  new  services  continually  appearing,  no  service — new  or 
old—  makes  its  way  and  holds  its  place  by  accident.  ■ 

The  Central  Press  Association  is  in  its  16th  year,  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  Central 
Press  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  the  by-product  of  any  newspaper  or  chain  of  papers. 

Starting  with  nine  clients.  Central  Press  has  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  until  it 
now  serves  more  than  500  newspapers,  a  record  achieved  by  the  unusual  and  sustained 
merit  of  its  product. 

Central  Press  will  continue  to  attract  new  clients  not  only  because  of  the  quality  of  its 
service  but  also  because  increased  production  expenses  has  been  offset  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  Central  Press  clients;  with  the  result  that  the  base  rates  for 
the  service  never  have  been  increased,  despite  constant  additions  and  improvements. 

Central  Press  enters  the  New  Year  with  its  staff  and  features  INTACT.  New  services 
will  continue  to  come — and  go.  Meanwhile  Central  Press  will  go  on,  not  promising,  but 
performing. 

^ije  Central  ^leigottatton 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Central  News  Bldg. 
Cleveland 


H.  A.  McNitt 
Manager 


ITe  Produce  the  Worlds  Best  Picture  Pag*. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

/MIARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  for 
^  years  a  local  newspaper  man  and 
now  head  of  a  Binghamton  advertising 
agency,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Advertising 
Club  to  succeed  Herbert  E.  Wood¬ 
ward. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association  will  be 
held  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  Feb.  11. 

Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  News¬ 
papers  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Columbus,  Feb.  1. 

Six  Point  League,  New  York,  will 
begin  holding  regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  starting  in  January,  M.  P.  Linn, 
president,  announced  this  week.  The 
first  will  probably  be  held  the  week  of 
the  automobile  show. 


FLASHES 


STREET  UTERARY  MARKET  OPENED  IN  TOKIO 


nets,  you’d  think,  the  French  polit^ 
learned  their  statesmanship  from  HoS 
— Nciv  York  American. 


Frank  Jarrell  of  Topeka  reports  to  4 
Journal  that  his  son  Sanford,  who 
to  F'jorida  two  weeks  ago  to  write 
tising  matter,  has  been  elected  secretan 
of  the  Old  Settlers’  association  in 
—Kansas  City  Star. 

The  really  hard  thing  is  to  be  aH 
to  say  whether  it  is  opportunity  at  th 
door  or  another  demonstrator.— 


CHAPEL  HILL  INSTITUTE 
PROGRAM  READY 


The  rumor  will  not  down  that  the  Lm 
Stone  League  is  trying  to  have  the  thir 
changed  to  “So’s  Your  Old  Womanr- 
F.  F.  A.  in  Conning  Tower,  New  Ym 


University  of  North  Carolina  and  State 
Press  Croup  Join  in  Arranging 
Three-Day  Discussional 
Meet 


Sometimes  you  see  a  girl  just  naturs 


walking  around  looking  as  if  she  ss 
standing  under  some  mistletoe.— 
Record. 


A  tentative  program  for  the  newspaper 
institute  to  be  held  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C., 

Jan.  13  to  15,  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  the  state  university,  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  conference  between  J.  W. 

Atkins,  of  Gastonia,  president,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Cobb,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association,  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  committee. 

The  institute  will  open  Wednesday 
evening.  Jan.  13,  and  close  Friday  after¬ 
noon.  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase,  president  of  the 
University  will  be  a  speaker  at  the  first 
session. 

The  Thursday  morning  sesson  will  be 
featured  by  the  address  of  Robert 
Latham,  editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 

News  and  Courier,  on  editorial  policies ; 

Robert  W.  Wottach,  of  the  university 
school  of  law,  on  important  laws  and 
statutes  affecting  the  newspapers .  " 

Patter.son,  president  of  the  Baitimore 
Sun,  on  the  practical  problems  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  newspaper ;  Robert  W.  Madry,  di- 
rectf)r  of  the  University  News  Bureau, 
on  the  problem  of  college  correspondence ; 

Ole  Buck,  field  manager  of  the  Nebraska  fetches  in 
Press  Association,  on  the  newspaper  as  a 
public  utility. 

There  will  be  a  banquet  at  the  Car¬ 
olina  Inn  that  night,  with  addresses  by 
two  prominent  speakers  to  be  announced 
later. 

Friday  morning  the  institute  will  be 
dividefl  into  separate  sections 
weekly  and  daily  editors, 
grou])  will  be  adilressed  by  M.  V.  At¬ 
wood,  managing  alitor  of  the 
(N.  V.)  Ob.servcr-Dispatch, 


Few  efficiency  experts  ever  become » 
“efficient”  that  they  have  to  ask  the  txa 
to  drop  them  frcJm  the  payroll.— 


York  American. 


Cameramen  and  Sketchers  Add  to 
“Terror*  of  Court*”  Backer*  of 
Mea*ure  Say — Called  Abu*e 
of  Pre**  Right* 


London,  Dec.  7. — Because  photograph¬ 
ing  and  sketching  in  courts  of  law  “in- 
Paul  terfere  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
add  to  the  terrors  of  the  Law  Courts,  and 
are  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  rights  of  the 
press,”  a  measure  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons  aims  to  make  it  a  criminal 
offence  to  take  photographs  or  make 
'  ■  '  '  1  a  Court  of  law  or  Coroner’s 

Court. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bill  will 
become  law,  and  many  wielders  of  the 
press  camera  are  considerably  disturbed  at 
the  prospect.  It  makes  the  offender  lia¬ 
ble  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £50. 

for  the  Judges  already  have  powers  to  prevent 
The  weekly  sketching  or  photographing  in  Court,  but 

.  this  clause  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill  will 

Utica  give  them  wider  power.  It  makes  pub- 

_ . ^  who  was  lishing  such  photographs  or  sketches  an 

formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  department  offence  as  well  as  making  them,  although 
of  journalism  of  Cornell  University.  He  there  is  nothing  to  stop  a  newspaper  ob- 
will  speak  on  “The  Country  Weekly  and  taining  and  using  photographs  of  prison- 
the  Community.”  .\t  another  session  he  ers,  counsel,  or  judges  before  they  arrive 
will  address  the  institute  on  the  prac-  in  Court.  The  ban  is  also  laid  on  the 
tice  of  newspaper  making.  Prof.  E.  E.  “precincts”  of  the  Court,  so  that  it  ap- 
Peacock,  of  the  University  School  of  pears  that  the  highway  immediately  in 
Commerce,  will  discuss  a  practical  ac-  front  of  the  Court  will  also  be  forbidden 
counting  system  for  weeklies.  ground  to  the  press  photographer. 

The  daily  group  will  be  addressed  by  Harassed  sub-editors  are  already  won- 
M.  V.  Atwood,  who  will  discuss  a  survey  dering  where  the  precincts  of  a  court 
he  is  to  make  of  North  Carolina  news-  begin  and  end,  as  the  bill  does  not  de- 
papers,  and  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  head  of  fine  them  more  exactly, 
the  University’s  department  of  Journal-  The  Home  Secretary  said  in  the  House 
ism.  who  will  talk  on  alitorial  problems,  of  Commons  that  the  press  has  agreed 
There  will  follow  an  open  discussion  on  to  the  clause. 

the  problems  of  circulation.  Piquant  speeches  have  been  made  in  the 

The  first  speaker  FYiday  afternoon  will  House  by  supporters  and  opposers  of  the 
be  Nelson  .\ntrim  Crawford,  director  of  measure.  One  member  said  that  those 
information  in  the  United  States  De-  who  come  before  the  public  in  a  court  of 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  Washington,  on  law  must  be  prepared  to  have  their  por- 
"The  Press  and  the  Public:  An  Ethical  traits  published  as  well  as  accounts  of 
Problem.”  Mr.  Crawford  has  written  a  their  careers,  and  he  protested  against  the 
widely  read  book  on  newspaper  ethics,  growing  habit  of  trying  to  censor  the 
James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secre-  press  by  grandmotherly  legislation, 
tary  of  the  .-American  .Association  of  Ad-  Another  speaker  said  although  it  might 
vertising  .Agencies,  will  also  address  the  he  an  offence  against  public  taste  to  re¬ 
institute  Friday  afternoon.  produce  the  features  of  some  judges,  it 

Time  will  be  allowed  at  each  session  should  not  be  made  a  criminal  offence, 
for  general  discussion.  Sir  W.  Joynson  Hicks,  Home  Secre- 

-  tary,  has  been  satisfied  by  consultations 

We  wish  some  statistical  wonder  would  with  Judges  that  the  practice  interferes 
compute  the  appalling  loss  occasioned  with  the  administration  of  Justice,  and 
by  the  breaking  of  cigars  in  one's  pocket,  says  that  the  prevention  of  camera-using 
— J.  R.  Wolf  in  Milwaukee  Journal.  in  Court  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 


as  to  Church  Advertising 


“When  the  churches  of  the  country  real¬ 
ize  that  church  advertising  is  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  form  of  preaching  their  gospel,  they  will 
all  advertise.  That  is  the  problem  of  the 
American  press — to  bring  that  realization.'* 

This  statement  comes  from  a  newspaper 
man  who  is  developing  church  advertising  in 
his  columns. 

Take  advantage  of  the  Christmas  Season 
— a  big  one  in  the  churches — and  get  the 
news.  We  will  help  you  start  a  church  page 
with  plans  and  copy. 


Church  Advertising  Department 

ASSOCIATED  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

383  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK 


''The  Most  Notable  Example  of  American 
Journalism  Ever  Created  on  This  Continent'* 


A  Tribute  to  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD 
By  THOMAS  PENDELL 

Publisher  of  the  '‘Orange  County  Record/*  IVashingtonville,  W.  V,;  "Storm  King  Sentinel,"  Cornwall,  N.  Y., 
‘Lake  Regun  Reporter,"  Monroe,  N.  Y.;  "Enterprise."  Mnybtook,  W  ;  "Star,"  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.; 
"Post,*’  Central  V’alley,  N.  Y,;  "Journal,"  Florida,  X.  Y.,  and  "Press"  Chester,  N.  Y, 


bless  Tile  New  York  World!  It  is  to-day 

■  the  greatest  institution  on  the  American  conti- 
nent.  As  a  conserver,  supporter  and  champion  of 
American  liberty  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  There  are  other 
good  newspapers — but  The  World  is  bolder  in  its  attacks 
upon  hypocrisy,  fairer  in  its  statements  of  fact,  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  classes,  parties,  corporations  and  individuals, 
and  more  everlastingly  honest  and  American  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Every  issue  glorifies  the  name  and 
memory  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  one  of  the  greatest  Jews  and 
best  American  citizens  who  ever  lived,  for  he  dedicated  it 
solemnly  to  the  public  service,  and  his  sons  are  magnificently 
carrying  out  his  wishes.  The  spirit  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  still 
directs  its  policy. 

“These  remarks  are  prompted  by  reading  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  giving  away  by  The  World  -to  bed-ridden  invalids  of 
a  thousand  radio  sets.  How  wonilerful !  God  bless  The 
New  York  \Yorld ! 

“Daily  perusal  of^its  columns  comprises  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  diversity  of  its  service  is  the  wonder  of 
present-day  newspai)erdom.  Thousands  of  little  fellows 
trying  to  publish  newspapers  in  the  back  country  draw  in¬ 
spiration  and  encouragement  from  its  columns  and  many 
of  them  are  thus  bolstered  in  the  belief  that  the  newspaper 
profession  is  worth  while.  The  good  that  The  World  dif¬ 
fuses  daily  in  ten  thousand  ways  upon  .American  life  cannot 
be  calculated.  As  long  as  .\mericans  splendidly  support 
newspapers  like  The  New  York  World  the  L'nion  will  remain 
safe  and  the  flag  unconquerable.  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  name  will 
go  down  through  the  ages  as  the  greatest  jniblisher  of  his 
time  or  any  other  time. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  took  over  The  World  by  going  in  debt 
uj)  to  his  ears.  He  had  the  most  supreme  confidence  in  the 
.\merican  people  ever  displayed  by  any  man  outside  of 
Lincoln.  He  believed  way  down  deep  that  if  he  ser\’ed  the 
.American  people  conscientiously  as  editor  and  publisher  they 
would  support  him.  He  liased  his  business  and  journalistic 
policy  solely  upon  that  belief.  He  imbued  his  employees  with 
that  belief,  and  New  York  City  never  had  a  big  business  man 
who  was  a  more  successful  and  enthusiastic  leader.  He 
staked  his  all  on  the  honesty  and  virtue  aiifl  civic  righteous¬ 


ness  of  the  American  people.  Thank  God  that  trust  was  not 
misplaced.  He  succeeded.  And  on  that  foundation  and  in 
'the  pursuit  of  that  policy  The  World  has  become  the  leader 
of  the  journalism  of  the  Nation. 

“Millions  of  pairs  of  eyes  have  communicated  to  the  souls 
behind  them  inspiration,  encouragement  and  high  resolve  as 
a  result  of  reading  the  editorial  page  of  The  New  York 
World.  This  beacon  light  of  clean  living,  social  and  political 
progress  and  moral  rectitude  has  spurred  statesmen  to  high 
ideals  and  renewed  faith  in  humanity ;  it  has  encouraged  and 
inspired  the  poor  mother  with  an  infant  at  her  breast ;  during 
the  World  War  it  sent  thousands  of  young  men  to  volunteer 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation ;  it  has  been  a  terror  and  danger 
to  many  men  bent  upon  using  the  public  weal  for  ])rivate 
gain;  it  has  purified  and  uplifted  public  and  private  life;  its 
influence  for  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  noble  has  been  felt 
all  over  the  world. 

“A  man  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  may  reach  a  few 
thousands.  The  New  York  World  is  read  each  day  by 
millions  of  people.  The  makers  of  the  newspaper  cannot 
conceive  how  great  is  its  influence  and  effect  up<jn  men, 
women  and  children.  The  services  rendered  by  Roosevelt, 
Wilson,  Hughes,  Cleveland,  Blaine  and  Harding  to  the  gen¬ 
eration  which  witnessed  their  activities  are  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  those  rendered  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  and  the  news¬ 
paper  he  founded,  in  the  doing  of  which  he  was  guided  by 
the  principles  of  pure  manhood  and  unselfish  patriotism. 

“This  Nation,  the  biggest  and  grandest  in  the  universe, 
cannot  exist  without  a  free  i)ress.  Deprived  of  untrammeled, 
fearless  and  outspoken  newspapers  it  would  crumble.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  .American  citizen  the  most  important 
thing  in  life  is  a  free  jiress.  Joseph  Pulitzer  made  The  New 
York  World  the  most  notable  e.xample  of  .American  jour¬ 
nalism  ever  created  on  this  continent,  and  it  still  remains  so. 
His  personality,  his  life  work  and  the  newspaper  he  made 
are  entwined  in  the  flag  that  floats  over  the  land  of  the  free. 
His  policy  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  .American  Constitution.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  should  at  every  opportunity  acknowledge  to  the 
race  that  gave  him  birth  a  solemn  debt  of  gratitude  and 
thankfulness.” 


PULITZER  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


TRIBUNE  TOWER,  CHICAGO 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2  b,  1925 


R.  S.  Hulbert,  Winsted  Elditor,  Dies  S.  B.  Eidsmoe,  editor  of  tlie  Walsh 

Robert  Samuel  Hulbert.  71,  treasurer  v’n' 
of  the  Citizen  Printing  Company  and  „  ’~ 


News  Man  Entertains  Ford 


Boston  newspaper  men  were  not  a 
all  surprised  to  learn  that  Frank  P.  Sib 


1  Fruit  Growers  Assn,  of  Los  Ansels,  r ,  I 

Lord  A  Thomas,  247  Park  aven* 
not  at  Has  secured  account  of  C.  Brandes 
P  Sib-  manufacturers  of  radio  eouiaiL!!'’  ' 


u  ^s  tavauusN.  t.  is.  is  i«.s\a  .^wss-ss  --  -  .  e  llUUiCl  ailU  Vh  llllC  IIICIC  SUllIC;-*  .  '  '  ...  w,., ,  U 

tific  School,  Yale  University,  class  of  Newtonv.lle,  Mass.  one  told  Mr.  Ford  that  “Sib”  could  en-  0-5^  00™“’  Mi'lwa^w’  ^ 

1878.  He  had  engaged  in  newspaper  Henry  Gibson,  52,  of  the  circulation  tertain  with  folklore  songs  and  tales.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  Mb’  ®  ^ 
work  at  various  times,  but  spent  most  department,  San  Francisco  Examiner  So  the  Globe  man  had  to  perform  as  he  M'""-  ' 


of  his  life  until  1920  in  the  practice  of  his  died  after  a  two-months’  illness.  He  was  used  to  for  the  Newspaper  Club  in  Bos-  O'Malley  Advertising  A  Selling  r— 

profession,  civil  engineering.  He  was  a  born  in  New  Jersey.  ton,  and  overseas  as  correspondent  with  handling  accounts  of  ihTi!! 

rifvisinn  pncrinppr  nf  thp  Pnnnprtiriif  Q  r>  T*vTr\t>  w.wsowc-  7ft*U  nUricirtti  <ffr-sewi  Oiocolatc  Ccmpanv,  Bosten;  R,  Murchv 


division  engineer  of  the  Connecticut  State  S.  D.  Taylor,  for  several  years  editor  the  26th  Division  from  New  England. 

Highway  Department  for  about  thirteen  and  publisher  of  the  Strawn  (Tex.)  _ _ 

year,  resigning  in  1920  to  take  over  the  Tribune,  died  recently  at  a  Fort  Worth 

management  of  the  Citizen  Printing  Com-  sanitarium.  WFF'IC’R  AH  TIPR 

pany  which  he  had  teen  instrumental  in  l^th  Jaeger,  74,  editor  of  the  Bud-  WHtPs,  3  AU  lira 

reorganizing.  He  is  survii^d  by  his  stikken  of  Minneapolis,  the  first  Nor-  _ 

widow,  a  sister  and  a  son  T.  A.  Hul-  wegian  newspaper  in  the  Northwest,  died  Batt™  c«nn«.v.  .uti  MadUou 


widow,  a  sister,  and  a  son,  T.  A.  Hul¬ 


bert.  advertising  manager  of  the  Citizen.  Minneapolis  Dec.  6. 


Chocolate  Ccmpanv,  Bosten;  R.  Murnht  ^ 
Company,  Ayer,  Massachusetts;  Webber!-  e 
Company.  Fitchtn^.  Massachusetts 
(  hildren’s  Vehicle  Corporation.  East  Tem-i-r 
Massachusetts. 

Irvin  F.  Paschall  Company,  332  South  Mirk 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Sending  out  orden^ 
contracts  into  the  Scuthwest  for  the  n  v 
Lonsford  Corp.  '  ' 


George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave-  c_i._  i _ oc  wr  , 

nue.  .New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the  v„,  So 

Syracuse  Washincton  Machine  Cornoration.  ^  ®*'™unt  of  E.  A.  Laborjtari- 


Mri;  S?  tnntlipr  nf  Syracuse  Washington  Machine  Corporation,  u  Ju,i  Pm-e  ®<'tount  of  E.  A.  Laboraiotia 

Veteran  Circulator  Dies  MRS.  JUSJIN  S>MITH,  82,  mother  Ot  gjracuse.  N.  Y.  P«  .  1  rnoklyn,.  manufacturers  of  auto  homs^ 

Henry  Justin  Smith,  former  news  edi-  ^  ^  *  p  clectnc  wnidshidd  cieancrs. 

James  B.  Cox,  45.  for  more  than  20  tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  now  cha“e 'ruiidinr^Hes'  M^i^wrein™  accoum  Porter-Fastman-Byine.  22  West  Mon» 
years  a  member  of  the  International  Cir-  associated  with  the  University  of  Chi-  of  the  Barties-Sheperd  Oil  Company,  Waterloo,  ‘'‘=*,'‘''’8  up  a  i926  !« 

rnlntinn  M.maPers’  Association,  died  Dec.  cago.  died  recentlv  at  Chicaeo.  Iowa.  S'l'X  <>f  'he  A„m« 


culation  Managers’  Association,  died  Dec.  cago,  died  recently  at  Chicago.  Radiatnr  Co.  ‘  ^  **  Ameriei: 

11,  in  Los  Angeles.  For  many  years  Sam  Snyder,  20,  assistant  sporting  wT Fred  M.  Randall  Company,  6  North  Michi.- 

he  worked  on  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.;  Sun,  Andrae  &  Sons  ‘  Comiiny,  Milw.aukee.  manu-  J',wsm’n.V^'fo!;°  the'Ld" 
l-ater  he  served  on  the  Houston  Cnroni~  died  recently.  facturers  of  Hectneal  and  radio  equipment.  Fu-ra'c^Co  H(  Hand  HoUaji 

cle,  Denver  Post,  and  Calgary  Herald.  Elmer  Wilbur  Burrows,  52,  publisher  William  H.  Rankin  Company  435 


Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  354  Milwaukee 


V.c,  .  ..O.,  -..v.  .  t-LMER  WILBUR  HURROWS,  52,  publisher  Erwfn,  Waaey  A  Com^y,  844  Rush  street,  William  H.  Rankin  Company  435 

He  was  country  circulation  manager  of  ^  «Wor';t"HeidLl  Michigan  avenue.  Chicato.  Sg  out  ^ 

the  Baltimore  American  in  recent  y^a  ^2  years  identified  with  the  Charles  C  Green  Advertising  Agency’  Estey  of 'Akmu'^O*’  Goodrich  Ca.  (Zippol) 

and  upon  moving  to  California  did  spe  1  newspaper  industry  of  California,  Oregon,  Building,  Philadelphia.  Has  secured  account  of  o- _  .’  _ ,  Cam.  *  n  u 

work  for  Los  Angeles  Herald.  and  Washington,  died  Dec.  9  at  a  Santa  William  H.  Maus  &  Company,  investment  Wilkes-Barre.  la.  Now  p‘lac?n^ccoutrts''of& 

^  ^  Barbara  hospital  following  a  short  ill-  T  xt  u  ^Hnyor  Remedy  Cempany,  Scranton,  Pi  ^ 

ness.  .360  North  the  Paul  E.  Wirt  Fountain  Fen.  Bloomsbm 

Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing  a  1926  Pa.  ^ 

Harry  D.  Conover,  librarian  of  the  of  newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  Kitchen  Comoanv.  360  North  Mirbi.,- 

„  - -  ,  .  Trenton  Times,  died  Dec.  4.  He  had  V  „■  V  Chicago.  Sending  orders  and  contrK 

PU)  T.  Harris,  53.  former  telegraph  connected  with  newsoaoers  in  Tren-  Kling-cibson  Company,  310  South  Michigan  Southern  territory  for  the  Apex  Electric  Mf. 

♦Vig»  f?nrli/*cte>r  f "M  V  ^  *1.  a  of\  ^  ^  aveni'c.  Chicapo.  Issuing  scattered  orders  and  Co,,  Chicago.  * 

editor  of  the  Kocneste  ,  (  .  .}  ton  for  the  past  20  years.  contracts  for  the  Pratt  Food  Company,  Frank  B  Wkit^  rnmiunv  7#;  w— *  If 

Herald,  and  more  recent  y  Lewis  H.  Miner,  65,  former  managing  Lord  A  Thomas,  400  North  Michigan  avenue,  street.  Chicaco.  Now  h^f  dlin®  account  ofS 

publicUy  for  the  Rochester  Community  q{  Illinois  State  Journal  Chicago.  Have  contracts  issuing  for  California  American  Scientific  Laixiiatories,  Chicago 

chest,  died  recently  following  a  stroke  gpringfield.  died  at  his  home,  Dec.  18.  ' - 

Sran5°JdaiXwr.s  1%^°  "»■>“.  rimilal-nrc  AttAntinn 

publisher  and  writer,  died  at  his  home  in  - -  wUlCllvl  W  a\  I  I  V  U  I  1  U  11 

Cincinnati  a  few  days  ago.  Yan  Papers  to  Merge  -...i. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Meyer,  60,  who  with  . „  ,7  zxt  xr  x 

liw  hiishand  was  formerly  editor  and  oub*  Lonsolidation  of  the  Penn  zan  (N.  Y.)  tit  i_  i_  j  *1  i 

Scr  S  theBTJ°«  (Minn)  Swift  Conn-  Chronicle  and  Democrat  with  the  Penn  We  have  purchased  the  retail  newspaper  and  maga- 

fy  Monitor,  and  of  the  Litchfield  Yw  £x/.r^  will  take  place  in  the  near  yiiie  busillCSS  of  L  Tonas  &  Co  Tnc  in  the  Wool 

(Minn)  News  Ledger,  died  in  Minnea-  future.  A  new  corporation,  the  Penn  UU5111C55  OI  Lj.  Jonas  Ot  L.O.,  inC.,  in  inC  WOOl 

..  worth  Building,  taking  possession  January  ist,  1926. 

rSur,  w“’ihe  ol  H.  ’'Siil”i  tU3,  ’KtC'c:  ^ 

Lee  Milhs,  editorial  writer  for  the  Hoiif-  Ayres  and  Sidney  Ayres  are  directors  of  Time  Will  make  It  older — We  Will  try  tO  make  It 

ton  Post-Dispatch,  and  of  Eugene  R.  ;  e- 

Minis  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  editor-  J _  larger. 

ial  department.  Fined  $110  for  Attacking  Reporter  I 

ness*  miuiager  of  the’  Harrisburg^ (Fa.)  For  attacking  Ray  Humphreys,  Den-  HOXALING^S  NE^V^S  AGENCY 

Telegraph  died  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Dec.  ver  Post  reporter,  T.  F.  Cole,  a  former  ^  TV  1 

18,  after  a  long  illness.  Interment  was  special  officer  for  a  private  detective  (EST.  1905) 


Fu-racc  Co.,  Hdland,  Mich. 


(Obituary 


Circulators  Attention 

We  have  purchased  the  retail  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  business  of  L.  Jonas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  taking  possession  January  ist,  1926. 
The  business  of  Jonas  &  Co.  was  established  in  1875. 
Time  will  make  it  older — We  will  try  to  make  it 
larger. 

HOTALING’S  NEWS  AGENCY 


made  at  Kidgway,  Pa. 


agency,  was  fined  $110  by  a  Denver  Judge 


David  C.  McCutcheon,  former  Pitts-  recently.  Humphreys  was  workmg  on  a 
burgh  newspaper  man  died  suddenly  in  '"“''der  story  when  assaulted  by  Cole. 

that  city  on  Dec.  20.  He  began  his  busi-  . — .  ..  . . 

ness  career  in  the  advertising  department  - 

of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dispatch.  For  sev-  j 
eral  years  he  was  manager  of  the  Bulle-  I 

tin  and  later  the  Index,  from  which  he  j  J-I  a  c  n 

retired  to  take  up  his  own  business,  the  j  ./aC/0  j  U  \StOOCl 

Mercantile  Publishing  Company.  j  r-»  7  • 

E.  T.  Yeom.an,  78,  civU  war  veteran  ReSoluttOtl 

and  founder  of  the  Chase  County  Banner, 

died  at  his  home  in  Strong  City,  Kan.,  re-  -f  t  n 

cently.  J  Or  1  ydO 

John  P.  Harrington,  printer,  Elmira 
( N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  died  Dec.  15,  after 

a  long  illness.  C 

E.  M.  Crary,  57,  who  published  news- 
liapers  in  North  Dakota  at  Devils  Lake 
and  Edmore  and  was  state  printer,  died 

at  Devils  Lake,  Dec.  11.  /IF  vt_  _  _  .  r 

J.  S.  Shepherd,  91.  for  many  years  I  ^  No  mOrC  pasting  fuSS, 

editor  of  the  Mount  Ayr  (Iowa)  Journal,  ^  ,  ,  ,  , 

died  recently.  He  was  the  oldest  printer  1!^  .NO  mOfC  StCailltablC 

in  the  state.  nnicanr<» 

Mallery  R.  Jaukson,  80.  for  38  years 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Tipton  (Iowa)  ^  x  y  .  ..  j  r 

Conservative,  died  recently.  WO  UlOrC  nCatCQ  lOriH 

C.  A.  ScAGGS.  56,  one  of  the  early  pub-  ^  ^  .  . 

lishers  of  the  West  Side  (la.)  Journal,  (i[  No  mOrC  011000  CaSC 

died  at  Shattuck,  Okla.;  recently. 

Frederick  Mackey,  the  first  manager  type, 

of  the  Virginia  (Minn.)  Enterprise  and  /ir  xT_  _  _  •  .x  _x 

later  with  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Daily  Tel-  ^  .NOmOrC  DllStCrCO  mat 

egram,  died  at  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently.  the  result  of  an  automobile  ac- 

eifJent.  ...mu . 


308  WEST  40th  ST. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


((No  more  pasting  fuss. 

((  No  more  steamtable 
nuisance. 

((  No  more  heated  forms. 

((  No  more  ruined  case 
type. 

((  No  more  blistered  mats. 


RANSFORM  this  reso^  j 
lution  into  a  happy  j 
reality  by  adopting  the  | 
CERTIFIED  cold  pro^  | 
cess  of  stereotyping.  j 
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1925 

was  the  biggest  year  in  the 
history  of  the  United  Press  in 
the  number  of  new  clients 
added,  the  establishment  of  ad¬ 
ditional  wire  circuits  and  the 
expansion  of  world-wide  news 
gathering  facilities.  Watch 

1926 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  2  6,  1  925 


-  WHY  GO  TO  PARIS?  ATTACK  ENDLESS  CHAIN  SELUhc 

WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  HELD  1  When  Gotham  It  Here,  Sayt  Park  fcow  Virginia  Cities  Take  Steps  to  Prokk(  1 

__________  Man  Who  Went  Merchandise  Scheme 

Introducing  Two  New  Syndicate  Men — O’Donnell  Writing  New  York  Ralph  P.  Taylor,  12  years  a  reporter  Richmond,  Bristol  and  other  Virgim 

I  niJ  n—,.  Qf  on  Park  Row,  is  back  on  the  New  York  cities  are  taking  action  to  prohibit  “cad 

Letter— Ford  Expla.^  O  d-Fash.oned  Dance  Steps—  wondering  why  he  ever  left  less  chain  merchandising"  in  those  cS 

Cochran  Joins  N£A  newspaper  to  try  his  luck  in  Paris.  The  city  council  of  Bristol  has  passed  an 

Taylor  resigned  from  the  World  Oct.  ordinance  providing  a  penalty  for  tho* 

■  -  —  -  .  -  1,  his  mind  fully  made  up  to  live  hence-  who  carry  on  the  “endless  chain”  plan  of 

„  _  .1 _  T>  •*!_  forth  in  France.  He  was  given  a  fare-  selling  merchandise,  and  a  similar  meat. 

newcomers  in  the  ''Oman  Beneath  the  inscription  In  ^  former  .  ure  is  before  the  city  council  of  Rich- 

ire  Maj  Malcolm  Mtmor>  of  L\e,  the  1  irst  \\  oman,  is  3g|gja„  nurse,  who  nursed  him  when  mond,  having  been  referred  to  the  coo- 
president,  and  N.  carved  an  apple,  with  a  twig  and  one  jhe  war.  set  sail  across  the  mittee  on  ordinances. 

...  .  n,  ,,  ,,  • .  sea.  Fred  H.  Powell,  president  of  the  Om. 

Answering  criticisms.  Mr.  Quillen  said:  ,  j  3,;^  ^^n  Council  of  Richmond,  in  diseX 

Eve  was  a  distant  relative  of  inine.  on  ^“Everywhere  I  went,  I  was  told  the  measure,  said;  “Its  purpose  H 

m\  mother  s  side.  The  tamily  has  al-  \ewspaper  correspond-  protect  the  public ;  to  safeguard  a  leghi. 

ways  teen  proud  >'er.  She  was  the  j^nging  for  home.  mate  source  of  municipal  revenue,  a^  to 

hrst  lad>  of  the  land  and  the  reigning  weather  is  bad,  living  conditions  check  unfair  competition  with  established 

neauty  01  ner  time.  worse,  and  there  is  a  general  bitterness  retail  merchants.”  Silk  hosiery  and  other 

against  Americans  on  the  question  of  the  merchandise  is  now  being  sold  in  Rich. 
William  M.  Braucher  formerly  on  the  war  loans.  mond  under  the  endless  chain  plan,  ht 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  copy  reader  and  “To  get  a  decent  apartment  one  must  said. 

-sports  writer  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  pay  15,000  francs  a  year  plus  a  tax,  and  By  the  plan  a  person  makes  a  purchase 
of  NE.\  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland  office.  sign  a  six  year  lease  to  boot.  And  as  of  a  lot  of  goods  at  a  very  low  prict 


''pWO  comparative  newcomers  in  the  woman.  Beneath 
syndicate  field  are  Maj.  Malcolm  Memory  of  Eve, 
Wheeler-Nicholson,  president,  and  N.  carved  an  apple. 


.\nswering  criticisms,  Mr.  Quillen  said: 
“Eve  was  a  distant  relative  of  mine,  on 


sea. 

“Why?  I  wonder 
week.  “Everywhere 


of  NE.\  Service,  Inc.,  Cleveland  office.  sign  a  six  year  lease  to  boot.  And  as  of  a  lot  of  goods  at  a  very  low  price, 

-  for  amusements,  give  me  New  York  any  w’ith  reservations  whereby  he  or  she  b 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  who  repre-  time.”  required  to  sell  a  certain  number  of  cou- 

sented  an  Oklahoma  district  in  the  67th  Mr.  Taylor  had  teen  on  the  World  for  pons.  The  purchaser  of  these  coupons 

Congress  and  was  defeated  for  re-election,  four  and  a  half  years  when  he  resigned,  must  in  turn  enter  into  a  similar  contnn 
SOS  has  become  Washington  correspondent  for  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  a  reporter  for  "ith  the  main  agent  and  in  turn  receive 
^  the  Muskogee  News.  She  plans  to  syn-  the  Sun  and  then  the  Herald.  a  lot  of  goods  at  a  price  contingent  upon 

Johns  dicate  her  articles  later.  He  returned  to  the  World,  Dec.  7.  their  selling  the  coupons.  A  break  in  ^ 


Brewster  Morse,  leaf.  —  ' 

editorial  director 
of  Wheeler-Nich¬ 
olson,  Inc.,  New 
York  feature  ser¬ 
vice. 

A  “fortuitous 
combination 
of  circumstances,” 

Maj.  Wheeler- 
Nicholson  says, 
lead  him  to  enter 
the  syndicate  busi¬ 
ness.  Back  in 

1906,  he  was  a  re-  seined  an  Ukiatioma  district  in  the  0/th  Mr.  Taylor  had  teen  on  the  World  for 

porter  on  the  Congress  and  was^  defeated  for  re-election,  four  and  a  half  years  when  he  resigned. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Wheeler-Nicholson  bas  become  Washington  correspondent  for  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  a  reporter  for 

Even  ins  Tele-  the  Muskogee  News.  She  plans  to  syn-  the  Sun  and  then  the  Herald, 

srain.  Then  he  entered  St.  Johns  dicate  her  articles  later.  He  returned  to  the  World,  Dec.  7. 

Military  Academy,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Following  graduation,  he  enlisted  in  the 

ami!  ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

the  Mexican  bor- 

der  and  com-  j^o  St.  Louis  Companies  Combine — Hoyt  Announces  Staff  Changes — 
lon"of”niffintry^in  Segar  Opens  Pacific  Coast  Office — Mullally  Visits  in  New  York 

Siberia  during  the  Olmstead  Moves  to  Boston 

World  War. 

After  leaving  the  ' - - - - - 

army  in  1923  he  'T'HE  Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  of  the  Trust  and  Savings  Division  of  the 
tried  ^rming»  but  A  St.  Louis,  has  absorbed  the  general  American  Bankers  Association. 

left  this  occupa-  advertising  agency  business  of  the  Adam-  _ 

tion  to  join  the  ars  Company,  of  the  same  citv.  The  _  wr  c  a  •  »  r 

staff  of  Famous  direct  mail  advertising  activities' of  the  Ro^coe  W  Segar,  advertising  agent  o 
Features  Synd  -  Adamars  Company  will  be  continued,  and  r 

„  _  ..  ^  Ofl^-  the  organization  has  moved  to  new  en-  Platt  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

Seven  months  ago  larged  quarters  at  21  South  Ninth  street,  - 

£c  .  St.  Louis.  Cecil  Bennett  has  joined  Olson  and  En- 

syndicate  with  offices  in  New  York.  Elmer  Marschuetz,  remains  president  zinger,  Inc.,  agency  at  228  Third  street, 
Mr.  Morse,  who  in  addition  to  being  of  the  Adamars  Company,  and  also  be-  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Bennett  was  formerly 
editorial  director  of  the  syndicate,  is  ere-  comes  a  vice-president  of  the  Chappelow  with  the  Koch  Company,  agency  of  Mil 
ator  ot  the  piclunzation  of  Robert  Louis  Company.  Allen  F.  Bishop,  formerly  waukee. 

btevenson  s  Treasure  Island,  \vas  for-  vice-president  of  the  Mangan  Printing  - - 

mcriy  a  moving  picture  scenario  writer.  Company  and  more  recently  of  A.  F.  Normand  Olmstead  formerly  with  the 
i^v^o7^‘His'^Bro  h  Associates,  direct  advertising  Morse  International  Agency  of  New  York 

Crimson  ^^^^omes  vice-president  and  gen-  and  the  Manternach  Company,  of  Hart- 

£  -r!!,,,  /"h;  '"“"ager  ot  the  .Adamars  Company.  ford,  has  joined  the  O’Malley  Advertising 


syndicate  with  offices  in  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

Two  St.  Louis  Companies  Combine — Hoyt  Announces  Staff  Changes 
Segar  Opens  Pacific  Coast  Office — Mullally  Visits  in  New  York 
Olmstead  Moves  to  Boston 


ars  i_ompany,  oi  me  same  ciiv.  ine  c  j  .  r 

direct  mail  advertising  activities' of  the  ^  m  ®  ’  advertising  agent  o 

.Adamars  Company  will  be  continued,  and 

the  organization  has  moved  to  new  en-  Building,  Portland,  Ore. 

larged  quarters  at  21  South  Ninth  street,  - 

St.  Louis.  Cecil  Bennett  has  joined  Olson  and  En- 


a  lot  of  goods  at  a  price  contingent  upon 
their  selling  the  coupons.  A  break  in  tb« 
chain,  it  is  declared,  means  that  the  con¬ 
tract  holder  must  pay  the  full  price  of 
the  goods. 


Normand  Olmstead,  formerly  with  the 


Crimson  Cross.”  He  also  contributes 
to  Life.  Judsc  and  '/'oitii  'roNes. 


NE.A  Service,  Inc.,  lias  just  furnished  ’'’ork,  announces  the  appointment  of  Win- 
its  clients  with  a  scries  of  old  time  dance  throp  C.  Hoyt  as  account  executive  in  the 

lessons  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  ^‘''’*5  office.  Other  staff  changes  ui  ..lisuh  v^iiL-snidii  tv 

Henry  Ford,  Detroit  automobile  manu-  made  public  this  week  include :  Louis  H.  jj^.^eral  advertising  agency,  has  been 
facturer.  Mr.  Fnrd  gave  NT-.-A  consider-  Llare>,ne\v  account  executive ;  C  B  Don-  york  for  the  past  few  days, 

able  time  in  explaining  his  views  on  old  ovan,  space  buyer ,  and  Arthur  H.  Patter- 
fashioned  dances  and  his  hope  to  see  them  son,  who  has  joined  the  organization  in 
revived  for  the  present  younger  genera-  'he  New  A  ork  office  in  charge  of  plan 
tion.  building. 

Robert  Burns,  Cleveland  dancing  teach-  being  graduated  from  Y’ale,  W.  C. 


cral  manager  of  the  .Adamars  Company.  ford,  has  joined  the  O’AIalley  Advertising 

-  &  Selling  Company,  Boston,  as  account 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc..  New  executive. 


Patrick  Mullally,  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  Nelson,  Chesman  &  Co., 


the  New  Yortc  office  in  charge  of  plan  Virginia  Daily  142  Year*  Old 

building.  The  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gacette  on  Jan. 

.After  being  graduated  from  A^ale,  W.  C.  1,  will  celebrate  its  142nd  anniversary, 


er  and  Mrs.  Burns  posed  for  a  series  of  Hoyt  spent  two  years  in  magazine  work. 
12  photographs  showing  various  steps  to  He  was  connected  with  Harpers  Bazaar 


illustrate  the  dance  story. 


He  was  connected  with  Harpers  Bazaar  Among  the  things  there  is  room  for  at 
and  the  American  Asricullurist.  During  the  top  is  improvement.— Bcl/i/c/icm 


Employe*  Hold  Chri*tma*  Party 

Employes  of  the  Frederick  (Mi) 
News  and  Post  held  their  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  Dec.  19,  including  a  dinner, 
entertainment  and  dancing.  Gifts  wen 
distributed.  It  was  announced  at  the 
party  that  early  next  year  the  paper> 
would  be  changed  from  seven  to  eight 
columns,  standard  size.  L.  E.  Birely, 
president  of  the  company,  spoke. 

Only  cloud  on  the  horizon  just  no* 
is  soft-coal  smoke. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


(#10,000i^ 

prepaid  subscriptions 
secured  so  far  for 

7>^Cleveland 
IMain  Dealer 

And  only  the  first  period  of  the  world’s  r^t* 
cin  Illation  campaign  is  complitei).  With 
three  more  to  oom«*.  you  can  estimate  the 
great  results  we  will  obtain!  The  opening 
weeks  of  ]!>2n  is  the  best  time  for  you  U 
secure  a  similar  increase. 

NCLUSms 

Ctrculation  Oi^izatfon. 

Phaoc.  Win.  er  Write,  care  ef  Ctmlaad  PUIa 
Dealer. 


_  the  past  year  he  has  been  with  W.  S.  Globe 

Crawford,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  Mr. 

Jack  O  Donnell  is  now  writing  “East  Clarey  was  with  Street  &  Finney  for 

Side,  'Vest  Side,  the  daily  New  York  several  years,  and  for  three  years  with  the  _ 

letter  distributed  by  the  George  Matthew  advertising  department  of  the  American  h 

.Adams  Service,  New  \  ork.  Magazine.  Mr.  Donovan  has  teen  asso-  1 

-  ciated  with  the  Hoyt  agency  for  several 

Frank  M.  Cochran,  formerlv  of  the  ^^^^rs,  and  before  his  promotion  to  space 

Toledo  News-Bee  and  Toledo  Blade  has  buyer  was  in  charge  of  the  trade  promo- 

joined  the  editorial  staff  of  NE.A  Ser-  t'O".  department.  Mr.  Patterson,  after  ^ 

vice  Inc.,  Cleveland  office.  Cochran,  a  Icavm?  Hoyt  was  in  the  interim  connected  S 

brother  of  Hal  Cochran  of  “Hal  Coch-  "I'h  Street  &  Finney  and  more  recently 


Not  “How  Many”— But  “How  Well” 


brother  of  Hal  Cochran  of  “Hal  Coch-  "I'u  &  i;inney  ana  n 

ran’s  Poem”  fame  and  a  son  of  Negley  "■'b  the  Chambers  Agency. 
D.  Cochran  of  the  Scripps-Howard  edit-  _  _  .  ,  _ 

orial  board,  is  editor  of  NEA  Service-  F.  Dwight  Conner,  who  h 

paper,  NEA’s  client  newspaper.  ager  of  the  business  extensio 


The  Bell  S.vndicate,  Inc.,  New  A’ork, 


F.  Dwight  Conner,  who  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  business  extension  department 
of  the  Illinois  Merchants  Trust  Company, 
Chicago,  for  the  past  six  and  one-half 
years  has  resigned  to  become  president 


has  obtained  the  second  serial  rights  to  of  Bills-Conncr  Incorporated,  Bank  Coun- 
“The  Great  Ciatshy,”  novel  by  F.  Scott  gg]  Service,  of  Chicago,  effective  Jan.  2. 
Fitsgerald.  Mr.  Conner  bas  been  engaged  in  finan- 

-  cial  activities  for  20  years,  being  for  13 

Robert  Quillen,  famous  humorist  and  years  prior  to  coming  to  Chicago  with  the 
paragrapher  for  the  Associated  Editors,  fiuardian  Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  horrified  the  natives  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Financial 
of  Greenville,  S.  C.,  by  directing  a  monu-  .Advertisers  Association  of  America,  and 
ment  in  his  front  yard  to  Eve,  the  first  is  now  serving  on  prominent  committees 


For  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  conducting  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  building  campaigns  for  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  our  campaigns  are  under  our  personal  supervision, 
with  a  thoroughly  trained  force  in  the  field.  This  fact  limits 
the  number  of  papers  we  can  serve,  and  guarantees  the 
maximum  of  results  in  every  case. 

We  make  no  effort  to  secure  a  large  number  of  contracts 
— hut  concentrate  our  entire  attention  on  a  limited  number 
each  year. 

Not  ‘‘HOW  MANY"— but  “HOW  WELL"— is  our  motto 

The  Myers  Circulation  Company,  Inc. 

41S  Ea*t  Third  St,,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26,  1925 


They  Are  Great  Machines 

These  Continuous  Composition  Linotypes 

Let’s  let  some  users  tell  you  what  the 
^  Continuous  Composition  Models  25 

and  26  Linotypes  have  done  for  them: 


MODEL  25 

T tvo  Standard  Main  Magazines 
Interchangeable  with  Other  Linotypes 

Continuous  Composition  from 
Both  Mneazines 


MODEL  26 

Ttvo  Standard  Main  Magazines 

Two  Standard  Auxiliary  Magazines 

Interchangeable  tcith  Other  Linotyjtes 

Continuous  Composition  front 
All  Magazines 

All  Magazines  Opi'rated  from  One 
Power-driven  Keyboard 

[Can  Im*  Mipplied  to  cast  either  I 
30  or  42  piea  inaxiniiim  measure  | 


‘Operators  of  Model  25  have  materially  increased 
their  averages.” 

‘More  flexible  than  a  type  cabinet” 

‘Our  news  etpiipment  is  now  made  up  of  Model 
25’s  only.” 

‘A  wonderful  help  in  satisfying  customers.” 

“‘Onr  labor  expense  is  cut  in  half.”  (Referring  to 
ad  composition.) 

‘Producing  type  on  both  morning  and  afternoon 
editions  on  a  basis  of  cost  lower  than  any  figure 
I  have  previously  experienced.” 

“Actually  cut  our  machine  production  cost  nine¬ 
teen  per  cent.” 

“Nothing  will  equal  Model  26  for  heads  and 


straigJit  matter.' 


LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COAIPANY 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Agpncip.%  in  the  Principnl  Cities  of  {he  ll'orld 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  liodoni  Series,  tcith  the  exception  of  the  hands"’  t'tle  line 


V 


) 


Juscph,  Mo.,  but  have  announced  that  the  pared  with  21 1,669  cars  in  the 
•Advertising  accounts  for  1926  will  re-  last  year,  an  increase  of  14.6  ] 

main  with  the  agencies  that  are  now  hand-  - 

Img  them,  and  that  there  will  be  no  other  rielco-Light  Compam 

changes  in  their  advertising  plans.  ,urcrs  of  Frigidaire  and  o’ 

,,  .  -  .  •  Ijsht  Products,  will  move  tin 

l  ormation  ot  the  Graybar  Fleet nc  offices  Jan.  1.  from  their  pre; 
Company  as  successor  to  the  supply  de-  the  13elco-Light  plant  on  T 
.u  I-  -4  I  c  u-  1  u  /wt  \\  estern  Flectric  Fom-  j„  Dayton,  O.,  to  the  new  Th 

cent  in  the  Lnitetl  States  which  has  used  pany,  was  announced  in  New  \ork  this  which  is  just  near 

advertising  continually  since  it  was  week.  Coincident  with  the  announcement  ,i,„  heart  of  navt.m’ 

starlet!  in  1923  An  unusually  rapid  sales  it  was  stated  that  the  new  company  plans  i,i,sfficss  district 
growth  has  resulted.  George  H.  Wheary  to  expand  its  advertising  program.  ti  '  n'  '  r  .i  ■  , 

is  presi.leiit  of  the  firm.  "This  is  the  largest  electrical  distribut-  ^.h ”■* 

-  ing  business  in  the  world.”  the  announce-  I*.']-  fAr,-  '  \ 

The  Burgess  Battery  Company,  Mad-  ment  read.  ‘‘The  Western  Electric  Sup-  i  ^  i  ^ 

isoii,  Wis.,  is  planning  the  largest  adver-  ply  Department  last  year  used  newspaper  "  '  ^ * 

tising  campaign  in  its  history  for  1926,  space  extensively  in  cities  where  it  had  " 

according  to  Duncan  Keith,  sales  man-  branch  offices.  The  Graybar  Electric  'S'"  f 

ager.  .\<lvertisements  will  apiiear  in  Company  will  in  1926  lie  an  even  larger 

1,815  newspapers  in  the  Unitetl  States.  user  of  ncwspaiier  space  in  the  56  cities  •.  .i  . '‘f.  .■'ii 

.Already  space  has  been  contracted  for  where  its  houses  and  branch  offices  arc  a*’"  room,  wi 

in  newspapers  in  14  states  to  reach  the  located.”  "'M''. 

people  in  small  towns  and  on  the  farms.  Herbert  Metz,  advertising  manager  ot  o 'n  occupy  e  i  th 

The  combined  circulations  of  these  news-  the  Western  Electric,  has  been  appointed  * ’*■'  ‘"“D"  *9  8t'cr 

papers  alone  is  1,343,827.  advertising  manager  of  the  newly  formed  ■■‘«o«n'>«K  division  sales  edi 

.Asiile  from  the  extensive  advertising  concern.  He  has  licen  in  the  employ  of  ceparmen  s. 

schedule  in  the  United  States,  a  far-  the  Western  Electric  Company  for  12 

reaching  campaign  has  liecn  arranged  for  years  He  became  advertising  manager  .Arrangements  have  been  r 
Canadian  publications.  Newspapers  in  in  1923,  when  general  offices  for  this  de-  linancing  required  to  place 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  Windsor,  Halifax,  partment  were  opened  in  the  Pershing  new  electrical  refrigerating 
Hamilton.  Ixindon  St.  John  and  Toronto  Square  Building,  New  York.  the  market.  •  The  J.  G.  Wl 


WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 


Woman  Advertiiing  Manager  Seeki  Cudomers’  Views — Wheary  Trunk 
Company  Plans  Six  Newspaper  Drives — Delco-Light  Moves 
— Burgeas  1926  Plant 


Give  the  Reader 

a  Clean  Sheet ! 


What 

Peg  Murray 

Says” 

Will  Make  Your 
Sports  Sparkle ! 


^TT  PITY  the  poor  reader  who  strains 
his  eyes  in  an  effort  to  read  a  smudgy, 
I  poorly  printed  page.  On  him  the  best 
n  of  neyfs  stories,  features,  editorials 
^  — yes,  paid  advertising,  too — is  lost. 

Give  the  reader  a  clean  sheet. 


Canada,  down  the  Pacific  coast,  over 
the  mifldle  west  and  now  she  is  headed 
for  New  York. 


.Six  newspaper  campaigns  for  1926,  to 
be  placed  by  dealers  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers,  are  being  prepared  for  the 
VV’lieary  Trunk  Company,  Kacine,  Wis., 
by  tlie  William  H.  Rankin  Company, 
New  A'ork,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

The  year  has  been  divided  into  different 
seasons  considered  best  suited  for  special 
sales  drives.  In  each  of  the  six  cam¬ 
paigns,  there  will  be  between  20  and  30 
advertisements. 

The  company  has  1,250  dealers  in  about 
900  cities.  The. Wheary  wardrobe  trunk 
is  considered  an  exclusive  account  busi¬ 
ness,  that  is,  it  is  sold  usually  by  only 
one  dealer  in  a  town,  except  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  centers. 

An  annual  sales  convention  was  held  by 
the  company  in  Racine,  Dec.  16.  H.  .A. 
Grotli  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany’s  Chicago  office  attended 

Speakers  pointed  out  that  the  Wheary 
Trunk  Cfimpany  is  the  only  trunk  con- 


The  best  of  mechanical  equipment  in 
composing  and  stereotyping  rooms  is  of  no 
avail  in  producing  a  clean,  welbprinted  sheet 
unless  good  metal  is  used.  Give  your  men 
and  your  machines  a  chance  to  treat  your 
readers  right — give  them  good  metal. 

Wilke’s  Type  Metals  are  alloyed  in  a 
modern  plant  under  the  supervision  of  expert 
chemists  and  metallurgists.  They  have  set 
new  standards  of  quality  in  type  metals.  The 
constantly  growing  list  of  regular  users  is  the 
best  testimony  we  canoffer  that  Wilke’s  Type 
Metals  will  make  good  for  you  with  your 
readers. 


FEG  MURRAY 


A  Wise  Crack  Every  Day 

with 

FEG  MURRAY’S 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’ 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 

Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vemon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Both  Membf,  A.  B.  C. 

Wertchester  Newipapers,  Inc. 
FrukliB  A.  MmtIu,  Pnt. 
IfooBl  V«rB«« — N«w  Rock«U« 


’“Wilke’s  Type  Metal  Insurance  Plan" 
is  your  protection  against  the  deteriora 
.tion  of  your  supply  of  type  metal. 

Ask  About  It 


Dashing  Drawings  and 
Informative  Dope 


START  THE  YEAR  RIGHT  BY 
ORDERING  NOWl 


METALS  REFINING  COMPANY 

HAMMOND,  INDIANA 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr,,  General  Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


WAREHOUSES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


For  All  Slug-Casting  and  Type-Casting  Machines  and  Stereotyping 
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“QUALITY  GOODS  ONLY” 


Patented  March  11,  1919.  No.  1,296,782. 


The  Automatic  Blanket 

Is  All  the  Name  Implies 


IN  GENERAL  USE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


The  ultimate  8tandanl  of  Pressroom  Efficiency  has  been  reached  with  the 
Automatic  Blanket,  the  blanket  that  will  produce  Magazine  Printing  from 
Stereotype  Plates  at  high  speed. 

The  Automatic  Blanket  is  our  regular  Re-Pressed  Felt  Blanket,  coated  on 
one  side  with  a  soft,  resilient  surface  coating,  which  is  non-absorbent  and 
which  offers  great  resistance  to  wear. 

It  is  ink,  oil,  and  water  proof,  and  its  principal  characteristic  is  that  ink 
will  not  adhere  to  it.  Its  softness  prevents  any  undue  wear  on  the  stereotype 
plates.  It  is  as  smooth  as  glass,  giving  a  perfect  printing  surface,  especially 
fine  to  bring  out  all  the  details  in  half-tones  and  the  full  effects  from  solids. 

It  saves  75%  of  the  work  necessary  to  get  the  presses  ready  to  start. 

It  prevents  injuries  to  pressmen  by  eliminating  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  sheets  so  frequently  through  the  press. 

It  eliminates  all  tension  trouble,  as  variation  of  tension  from  loose  to  tight 
will  not  affect  the  draw  of  the  sheet  over  the  Automatic  surface. 

It  will  prevent  9Q^/i  of  the  paper  breaks  between  the  cylinders. 

After  a  break  at  the  roll  tlie  Automatic  surface  will  clean  itself  with  but 
25  to  30  spoiled  papers. 

It  will  not  smut  the  sheet,  whether  your  run  is  1.000  or  100.000  per  day. 

It  will  save  50%  of  printed  waste. 

It  will  save  100%  tympan  cloth. 

It  will  give  50%  better  printing. 

It  will  increase  press  efficiency  25%. 

It  will  save  10%  of  power. 

It  will  print  a  blacker,  cleaner  paper. 

WE  ARE  THE  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

Carried  in  stock  in  all  thicknesses  and  widths  to  fit  any  newspaper 
printing  press  in  the  World. 

Write  for  samples 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company 

WORCESTER.  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cutting 

Rubbers 

and 

PressTapes 


3« 
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PAPER  MEN  ASK  PROBE 
OF  CANADIAN  EMBARGO 


Manufacturers  Committee  Prepares  Re¬ 
port  Presented  to  House  for  Pro¬ 
posed  Investigation — Claim  Tax 
Threatened  Newspaper  Readers 


A  financial  tax  will  be  imposed  on 
“every  American  who  reads  a  newspaper, 
subscribes  to  a  magazine,  or  buys  a 
book,”  if  a  Canadian  pulp  wood  embargo 
is  passed,  according  to  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  American  pulp  and  paper 
manufacturers,  which  has  submitted  a 
report  on  the  paper  situation,  calling  for 
an  investigation  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  report  says: 

“The  so-called  forest  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  in  Canada  reveals  a  clever  scheme 
fostered  by  Canadian  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  who  plan  to  cripple  the  industry  in 
this  country,  seize  control  of  the  paper 
market  and  increase  the  cost  to  every 
user  of  the  printed  word  in  the  United 
States.” 

It  was  declared  in  behalf  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  paper  industry  that  if  the  Canadian 
Government  acceded  to  the  effort  to  stop 
the  exportation  of  pulpwood,  .American 
paper  mill  operators  would  be  forced  to 
move  their  plants  to  Canada.  The  next 
step,  it  was  asserted,  would  be  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  pulp,  which  would  force  the 
.American  manufacturers  to  make  their 
paper  in  Canada.” 

The  report  of  the  .American  committee 
says  that  if  the  embargo  becomes  effec¬ 
tive,  “it  will  impose  a  financial  tax  on 
every  American  who  reads  a  newspaper, 
subscribes  to  a  magazine,  or  reads  a 
book.” 

In  arguing  that  the  conservation  plea 
is  spurious,  it  is  set  forth  in  the  report 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  timber  in  Canada 
is  on  crown  lands,  and  that  pulpwood 
from  this  source  cannot  be  exported,  but 
must  be  manufactured  into  pulp  in  Can¬ 
ada.  leaving  only  10  per  cent  available  for 
direct  export  to  the  United  States  and 
which  could  be  affected  by  an  embargo. 
•At  present,  it  is  asserted,  only  10  per 
cent  of  Canadian  forest  consumption  is 
for  commercial  purposes,  with  the  other 
90  per  cent  consumed  by  fire  and  other 
destructive  agencies.  Besides,  it  is 
argued,  if  the  .American  pulp  mills  were 
forced  to  move  to  Canada  it  would  not 
reduce  the  timber  consumption,  and  so  the 
conservation  plea  fails. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  real  reason 
this  movement  has  been  started  is  to  force 
all  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  into 
Canada  and  give  the  Canadians  control  'of 
the  market  by  laying  export  tax  or  de¬ 
claring  an  embargo. 

Methods  of  retaliation  suggested  with 
regard  to  rubber  and  coffee  are  now  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  proposed  embargo  of 
Canada  on  pulpwood.  Those  interested, 
the  report  says,  have  been  considering 
methods  by  which  Canada  may  be  made 
to  see  that  an  embargo  on  one  of  the 
great  necessities  of  this  country  would 
provoke  similar  action  by  the  United 


States,  and  a  commercial  war  would 
ensue  which  would  be  detrimental  to  both 
countries  and  help  no  one,  not  even  the 
Canadian  pulpwood  manufacturers,  for 
in  the  end  they  would  be  compelled  to 
suffer  defeat  with  losses. 

The  report  of  the  committee  asserts 
that  America  is  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  Canada  for  pulpwood,  and  in  case 
the  embargo  is  declared  the  mills  here 
will  not  shut  down.  The  prices  to  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  higher,  but  supplies  will 
be  obtained  from  other  countries.  But 
the  manufacturers  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  obviate  a  commercial  war,  it  is  de¬ 
clared,  and  they  may  seek  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  embargo  lieing 
declared. 


NEWSPRINT  MILL  OPENS 
AT  THREE  RIVERS 

Wayagamack,  Ltd.,  Plant  in  Canada 
Produces  200  Tons  Daily — First 
Carload  Shipped  Last  We,ek 
— Construction  Rushed 


The  new  plant  of  the  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  has  started  operation. 
Formal  opening  was  held  Dec.  18,  before 
a  party  of  directors,  bankers,  brokers  and 
newspaper  men. 

In  less  than  a  year  from  the  company’s 
decision  on  the  final  details  of  the  project, 
the  first  carload  of  the  product  was 
shsipped  on  Dec.  16.  Since  the  first  of 
the  year  not  only  has  the  construction  and 
installation  work  been  carried  out  but  a 
market  has  been  established  for  the 
product. 

The  new  plant  embodies  the  latest 
features  of  newsprint  mill  construction 
and  equipment  and  the  operations  are 
co-ordinated  with  shipping  facilities.  The 
employes  are  now  working  in  three  shifts. 
The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  200  tons  of 
newsprint  a  day. 

In  the  Summer  of  1924  the  Wayaga¬ 
mack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
decided  to  go  into  the  newsprint  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  this  purpose  organized 
Wayagamack  News,  Ltd. 

Through  the  British  Trade  Facilities 
-Act  Committee  they  obtained  £425,000  on 
the  condition  that  this  money  should  be 
spent  in  buying  in  Britain  the  machinery 
and  material  for  the  plant. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  issued  $1,500,000  6}4  per 
cent  five-year  general  mortgage  and  col¬ 
lateral  trust  gold  bonds,  which  were 
underwritten  by  Messrs.  Rene  T.  Leclerc, 
Inc. 

The  proceeds  of  these  bonds  were  lent 
by  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  to  Wayagamack  News,  Ltd., 
against  which  they  gave  Wayagamack 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  security 
of  $1,500,000  6J4  per  cent  fifteen-year 
second  or  general  mortgage  bonds. 

The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.,  guarantees  the  British 
loan  and  undertakes  to  operate  Wayaga¬ 
mack  News,  Ltd.,  for  fifteen  years. 


BORDERS  -  ORNAMENTS  -  BRASS  RULE 


Printers  ’  Supplies 

KELLY  PRESSES' KLYMAX  FEEDERS  '  PAPER  CUTTERS 
HAMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 

Carritd  in  slixk  for  prom  pi  shipment  at  thefoUou  inp  SeUinp  Houses  of  the^ 

(^American  Type  Founders  (pmpany 


BOSTON  RICHMOND  DtTROIT 

NEW  YORK.  ATLANTA  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  CINCINNATI 

BALTIMORB  PITTSBURGH  ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND  MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY  PORTLAND 

DES  MOINES  SPOKANE 

DENVER  W'lNNlPEG 

LOS  ANGELES 


They  Say  That  the  Best  Way 
To  Reach  a  Man’s  Heart  Is 
Through  His  Stomach 

Indiana 

The  Heart  of  the  Country,  Is  an 
Important  Factor  in  the 
Supply  of  Foodstuffs 
for  the  Inhabitants 


Indiana  produces  at  least  twenty  crops  that  are 
of  great  importance  as  nutriment.  The  leading, 
and  most  valuable,  are  corn  and  wheat. 

Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  produced  in  millions 
and  Indiana  ranks  high  in  the  livestock  industry. 
Dairying  has  been  made  profitable  by  large 
numbers  of  milch  cows. 

The  revenue  from  the  market  demand  for 
Indiana  foodstuffs  creates  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  directed  into  this  state  and  must  again  be 
converted  into  commodities  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  home  folks. 

A  food  market  is  a  substantial  market  of  steady 
merchandising  and  is  an  ideal  territory  for  cul¬ 
tivation  by  National  Advertising. 

Distribute  your  merchandise  in  Indiana  and 
create  consumer  demand  by  advertising  in  the 
daily  newspapers. 


Circulation 


*CoIumbus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

4,860 

tConiiersville  News-Examiner  . 

. (E) 

4,557 

fDecatur  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

3,194 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

34,198 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (S) 

30,599 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  . . . 

. (E) 

42,168 

•Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  . . 

. (E) 

15,019 

tHammond  Times  . 

. (E) 

17,127 

tHuntington  Press  . . 

(M  &  S) 

3,836 

•Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

125,827 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

IM) 

•••(E) 

7,761  ) 
13,204  5 

20,965 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

. (E) 

6,560 

tShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. . (E) 

4,012 

•South  Rend  News-Times . 

(M) 

••(E) 

9,634  ) 
15,671  J 

25,305 

•South  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

23,249 

South  Bend  Tribune . (S) 

19,735. 

. . (E) 

20,697 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (E  &  S) 

22,784 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1925. 
tGovernment  Statement,  Oct  1,  1925. 
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.03 

.025 

.025 
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.08 

.10 

.06 

.06 

.025 

.25 

.06 

.035 

.025 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.06 
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Speed  Up  Trade 
\  in  jj 

Pennsylvania  L 

\  By  State  Wide 
\  Advertising  ^ 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  National  Distribution 
Conference  appointed  a  committee  on  methods  of  distribution  to  study  marketing  conditions. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  middleman  system  of  marketing  has  developed,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  middlemen  are  able  to  perform  the  marketing  functions  in  the  most  economical  and  effective 
manner.  They  acquire  skill  in  performing  through  specialization. 

The  middleman  and  the  branch  manager,  acting  for  the  manufacturer  selling  directly  to  retailer,  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  performance  of  marketing  functions. 

The  chain  store  was  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  important  developments  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  field  of  marketing.  It  is  considered  an  important  influence  today  in  reducing  marketing  costs 
and  in  changing  methods  of  distribution. 

Concurrently  with  territorial  distribution  of  merchandise,  the  consumer  must  be  advised  that  the 
authorized  dealer  has  stocked  the  goods. 

The  success  of  your  advertising  campaign  depends  on  the  ability  of  your  distributer  to  stock  the  dealer 
and  the  dealer  to  move  the  goods. 

Public  demand  must  be  created  by  advertising.  Newspaper  advertising  can  be  confined  to  any  given 
territory  and  will  cover  that  territory  thoroughly. 


Use  These  Daily  Newspapers  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania 


*  Allentown  Call 


•Oil  City  Derrick 


ClreoU* 

M.(M 

ti«tt 

lioM 

UaM 

(M) 

30,274 

.10 

.10 

.(S) 

21,285 

.10 

.10 

.(E) 

6,183 

.03 

.03 

(M) 

7,535 

.•M 

.04 

.(E) 

17,827 

.06 

.06 

.(E) 

6,716 

.04 

.05 

.(E) 

3.801 

.02 

.02 

.(E) 

23,668 

.08 

.08 

.(E) 

28,026 

.08 

.08 

.(El 

40,022 

.095 

.095 

\ 

I 

19,721 

.07 

-lit 

.(E) 

4,343 

.0285 

.028> 

.(M) 

7479 

.035 

.033 

ClmU- 

»,sos 

ujm 

Um 

Ubm 

IlM 

tScranton  Timet  . 

. (E) 

43,495 

.12 

.11 

•Sharon  Herald . . 

. (E) 

7,031 

.0357 

.0357 

fStrondtburg  Record  (E)  Press... (M) 

7,401 

.045 

.045 

•Sonbnry  Daily  Item  . 

. (E) 

4,958 

.0285 

.0215 

•Warren  Times-Mirror . 

.(E&M) 

8,780 

.0428 

.0428 

•Washington  Ohserver  and 

Re- 

porter  . 

.(M&E) 

16.861 

.06 

.06 

fWe'st  Chester  Local  News. . . 

. (E) 

11,720 

.04 

.04 

fWilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 

. (E) 

24,841 

.08 

.06 

tWilliamsport  Sun  . . 

. (E) 

20,203 

.07 

.07 

tYork  Dispatch  . 

. (E) 

19,197 

.05 

J>5 

•A.  B.  C.  Pnblishers’  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1925. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1925. 
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>UR  OVN  VORL^ 

^or  Letters 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


UK  latest  hook  on  reporting  is  “News  The  fourth  section,  "Buiding  the  Ad- 
*  and  N'ewswriting”  (The  Home  Cor-  vertisement,”  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
respondence  Schr)ol.  Springfield,  Massa-  lay-outs,  the  functions  of  which  are  to 
■luisetts  )  hy  HolxTt  Wilson  Neal  who  will  show  a  prospective  advertiser  what  the 
Ih-  renienihered  as  the  author  of  “Editori-  advertisement  will  look  like  when  tinished 
als  and  l-klitorial  Writing,”  (same  pub-  and  to  act  as  a  chart  for  the  compositor 
lisher).  Maurice  W.  Dickey,  managing  who  puts  the  cuts,  borders,  type,  etc.  into 
editor  of  the  S {'rin^ficld  (Mass.)  Union,  ixisition. 

is  the  author  of  the  opening  chapter.  The  appendix  entitled  “Addenda”  takes 
•Making  the  Daily  Baiter”— an  account  up  department  store  advertisements  and 
of  newspaiKT  organization  and  routine.  “Teaser”  advertisements.  In  the  latter 
.More  extensive  comment  will  be  made  in  tyi>c  a  warning  is  sounded  that  one  ought 
this  department  in  a  later  issue.  uot  to  go  too  far  with  a  trick. 

♦  ♦  *  “It  is  hard,”  says  the  author,  “to  tell 

\i:WSB.\PER  publishers  who  are  in-  what  will  hapen  when  you  get  away  from 

terested  in  books  relating  to  foreign  standard  principles  of  advertisement  con- 
journalism  should  he  sure  to  get  “Un  An  r  •  ,  , 

dt‘  Journalisme  en  Pays  Occupe”  (One  ,  The  absence  of  an  index  detracts  from 
Vear  of  Journalism  in  an  Occupied  volume  as  a  handbook.  Illustrations, 
Countrv).  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  ""  up  one  of  the 

articles  which  appeared  in  La  Gazette  ^ost  valuable  features  of  the  volume. 
drs  .-irdennes  from  Nov.  1,  1914-Oct.  31,  comm«its  underneath  are  too 

1915  and  which  dealt  directly  with  the  uieagre  and  jejune.^  ^ 
censor.ship  of  the  press  and  the  limitations  »  i.i  t-c-  .  r 

imposed  upon  newspapers  by  army  re-  ^HAKLES  B.  DRISCOLL,  formerly 
strictions.  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  is 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  author  of  "A  Disillusioned  Reformer 

ORIEE  mention  has  been  made  in  “Our 

D  If  ij  r  I  Mr.!.  •  January.  In  brief  it  is  the  confession  of 

Own  World  of  Letters  of  the  series  ^  Discouraged  Liberal  who  after  years  of 
of  articles  which  Don  (Z  Seitz  is  going  newspaper  writing  and  editing  is  of  the 
to  contribute  to  The  Outlook  during  the 

coming  year  and  which  graphically  por-  j,,,.  idealism, 

tray  how  American  newspapers  look  to  editor  of  McNaught’s  evidently 

Mr.  Seitz.  In  this  series  he  will  discuss  ^^are  this  view  for  in  a  note  he 

the  place  of  journalism  m  American  dem-  remarks  that  even  if  liberals  are  having 


iKracy.  He  will  tell  something  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  commercialism  in  the  press. 


“a  dull  time  of  it  in  these  mild  and  placid 
days  of  good  King  Calvin  there  will  be 


He  will  stress  the  rise  of  the  rewrite  some  day  new  battles  to  tight  and  a  need 
men  and  the  decline  of  the  reporter.  liberals  ” 

.\nd  with  a  trenchant  pen  he  will  write  *  #  * 

about  the  use  and  abuse  of  syndicated  t^aVID  S.  BARRY,  formerly  Wash- 

teatures  iiigton  correspondent  of  the  Neu' 

Attention  will  be  paid  to  papers-past  ^],^%ovidcnce  Journal  has 


and  present.  The  accounts  of  the  so- 


r<Mim  ami  in  the  city  room.  It  did,  how¬ 
ever.  lack  certain  details  in  copy  reading 
and  headline  writing.  This  deficiency, 
however,  has  been  met  in  the  revised  edi¬ 
tion  through  the  insertion  of  new  material. 

The  hook  has  been  made  more  usable  in 
the  class  room  by  means  of  class  exer¬ 
cises  appended  to  each  cliapter. 

Most  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
part  played  by  the  copyreader  in  news- 
IKiper  production.  Separate  chapters  take 
up  such  subjects  as  proof  reading,  head¬ 
line  writing,  copy  reading,  and  newspaper 
make-up.  Other  chapters  deal  with  syn¬ 
dicate  and  association  material,  rewrite 
'tories,  and  printing  processes. 

The  aiiiHiidices  are  three  in  number. 
The  first  lists  the  signilicant  dates  in  the 
history  of  printing  and  the  development 
of  the  newspaper.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
marred  by  numerous  sins  both  of  omission 
and  commission.  Certainly  the  sins  of 
commission  should  have  been  corrected  in 
the  revised  edition. 

The  second  appendix  prints  a  typical 
style  sheet  drawn  up  by  the  instructors 
ill  the  school  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  co-oix-ration  with 
the  newspapers  of  .Madison.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  style  sheets  I  have  seen  Itecause  it 
reflects  rather  accurately  the  tendencies  of 
the  best  new.spapers  tixlay.  h'or  accuracy 
it  suggests  the  following  rules : 

Kememlter  that  the  Irulh  and  nothing  but  the 
Muth,  interestinyly  presented,  makes  the  best 
news  «t(iry. 

Ik/iTt  try  to  make  cleverness  a  substitute  for 
truth. 

Dcn’t  foriret  that  fakinp  is  lying. 

Realize  that  every  mistake  you  make  hurts 
some  ore. 

kememl*cr  that  what  you  write  for  newspaper 
publication  i«  read  by  thousands  and  helps  to 
influence  public  opinion. 

Be  esiK'cially  careful  aU.ut  names,  initials  and 
ad.lresses. 

tict  all  the  news;  don’t  stop  with  half  of  it. 

Don’t  give  rumors  as  facts. 

Be  fair  and  unbiased;  give  both  sides  of  the 
case. 

Ibir.’t  misrepresent  iiv  playing  up  a  ‘Statement 
mat.  taken  from  its  context,  is  misleading. 

Don’t  make  the  necessity  for  speed  an  excuse 
for  tarelessness  and  inaccuracy. 

.\ppcndix  HI  lists  some  of  the  more  im- 
jHirtaiit  books  on  journalism.  Under  the 
head  of  “Histories  of  z\merican  News¬ 
papers"  one  notices  several  omissions — es¬ 
pecially  that  interesting  volume  about  the 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  I 
the  pen  of  Richard  Hooker.  CertaiS  I 
that  volume  should  have  been  incluS  | 
.\nother  noticeable  omission  is  found^  1 
der  the  head  “Collections  of  Editori^ 
where  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
volumes  in  which  have  been  gat^E 
together  the  editorials  of  .Arthur  Bri 
bane. 

Other  books  written  by  Professor  Hyii, 
are:  “New.spaper  Reporting  and  Conej. 
pondence,”  "Handbook  For  Newspatfr 
Workers,”  “A  Course  In  JoumaliS 
W'riting.”  ' 

“Charity  Newsie*”  Raise  $13, (KX) 

Charity  Newsies  at  Columbus,  0 
raised  more  than  $13,000  in  the  sale  of  i 
charity  newspaper  on  the  streets  of  that 
city  last  .Saturday.  More  than  80  former 
newsies  sold  the  papers. 

Tennessee  “Cleans  Up’’  Billboaids 

The  Tennessee  State  Highway  De. 
partment  has  begun  a  state-wide  “clean¬ 
up”  campaign  to  remove  and  destroy  all 
billboards,  signs  and  jiosters. 


called  giants  of  yesterday  will  abound  in  Published  through  ^ttle,  Brfnvn  &  Co.,  o 
pertinent  anecdotes.  The  tabloid  press  ^  orty  \  Cars  m  \\  ashmgton. 

Lth  in  England  and  in  America  will  be  adin.„„trat.ons  from 

covered.  Evidently  Mr.  Seitz  has  but  T  .  w 

little  use  for  tabloids.  nnr^l  inSd 

One  of  the  best  articles  of  the  series  ^  ♦ 

is  that  deding  with  the  country  news-  rpo  be  noted  later  at  greater  length  is 
paper — or  the  community  newspaper,  as  it  f  ...  .  t  4- 

is  sometimes  called.  Of  this  type  there  „  i  '' ' 

are  something  like  20,000  in  the  United  .  (Houghton  Mifflui  Company) 

States.  In  this  article  Mr.  Seitz  speaks  by  Frederick  \V lute  and  published 


The  Outlook. 

*  *  * 

C’'  lUR  sections  and  an  appendix  comprise  i 
*  “How  .Advertisements  Are  Built” 
(D.  .Appleton  &  Co.)  by  Gilbert  P.  Far¬ 
rar.  The  keynote  of  the  volume  is  how 
advertisements  are  arranged  and  put  to¬ 
gether.  In  addition,  there  are  comments 
'll!  the  why  of  the  arrangements. 

Section  I  answers  the  question,  “Why 
is  it  a  good  advertisement?”  It  suggests 
standards  for  judging  advertising  and 
stresses  two  basic  principles — expression 
and  impression. 

In  section  11  the  assertion  is  made  that 
there  are  live  things  which  an  advertise¬ 
ment  can  and  ought  to  do  regardless  of 
the  length  of  message  or  the  size  of  space. 
.An  ailverti.scment  should  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  create  interest,  arouse  desire,  de¬ 
velop  conviction,  and  then  produce  action. 
.A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  one  of  these 
five  things. 

In  a  similar  way  the  third  section  lists 
the  five  units  that  make  up  an  impression 
— size,  borders,  pictures,  text,  and  trade 
mark.  Again  each  one  of  these  five  units 
has  a  chapter.  The  chapter  on  pictures  is 
one  of  the  best  in 'the  volume. 


A  Satisfied 
Ludlow  User 
Speaks  Up 

Mr.  B.  H.  Peace.  Manager, 
Greenville,  (S.  C.)  News 
says:  "We  are  more  than 
pleased  with  our  Ludlow  and  are 
working  it  to  capacity  almost 
daily.  It  has  enabled  us  to  dress 
up  our  paper  and  improve  its 
appearance  more  than  anything 
we  have  ever  used.” 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 
San  Francisco— New  York 
Atlanta — Boston 

_ LUDLOW  QUALITY  COMPOSITION 


WHAT  fills 
the  gap 
between  spot 
news  and  time 
copy  fj 
• 

The  live 
news-feautre 
series  of 

CURRENTS  NEWS  EEATURES.  INC. 

Star  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Ra-de-o  Doll 


Patents  Pending 


about  the  unresponsiveness  of  rural  sub-  'u  two  volumes.  Mr.  Stead  was  for  many 
scribers  years  editor  of  the  London  Revieu'  of 

With  a  picric  pen  he  writes  about  pub-  *  *  * 

licity  agents.  To  Mr.  Seitz  they  are 

Iiarasites — “bee  moths  in  the  hive  of  the  ^^R.ANT  MILNOR  H\  DF,.  associate 
American  press.”  professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 

But  why  spoil  the  perusal  of  the  series  versity  of  Wisconsin,  has  just  brought 
with  too  many  tips  about  the  contents?  out  a  new  edition  of  “Newspaper  IZditing" 
The  articles  will  of  course  be  noticed  (D.  Appleton  (t  Co.) — a  manual  for  edit- 
somewhat  in  detail  when  they  appear  ors,  copy-readers,  and  students  of  news- 
from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of  paper  desk  work.  The  first  edition  was 


one  of  the  earliest  in  the  field  and  has 
stood  the  test  of  use  both  in  the  class 


Ra-de-o  Doll  is  made  exclusively  for  publishers  to  use  for  increas¬ 
ing  circulation.  Will  be  sold  only  to  one  publisher  in  each  city. 
It  will  not  be  sold  to  department  or  other  stores.  It  will  receive 
messages  up  to  60  miles  from  broadcasting  station. 

Ra-de-o  Doll  without  ear  phone  or  overhead  wire  $3.00  each. 
With  ear  phone  and  overhead  wire  complete  $5.00  each. 

Made  and  sold  only  by 

FERNSTROM  COMPANY, 

807  Hearst  Building  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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telung  more  in  classified  columns 

MEANS  GREATER  RESULTS 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Tell  More"  'j 
campaign  for  classified  advertisers  to 
1*)W  that  better  results  to. low  ureater 
linage  was  described  recently  for  the  lii- 
(jjjnapolis  Real  Estate  Board  by  W.  E. 
llacfarlane,  Tribune  classified  advertis-  '' 
jng  manager. 

His  remarks,  in  part,  follow : 

"Keep  this  thought  in  mind — you  e.x-  | 
peel  your  want  ad,  costing  a  few  dollars,  ' 
to  sell  a  piece  of  real  estate  valued  in 
the  thousands.  \  want  ad  is  a  little 
thing,  but  its  smallness  does  not  mean 
that  it  can  be  written  without  proportion 
to  the  care  with  which  you  have  written 
them.  Is  it  ttet  worth  a  few  minutes  of  J 
vour  time  to  see  that  your  ad  is  prop-  1 

^ly  equipped  to  accomplish  its  purjxise?  , 
Voii  cannot  expect  a  carelessly  worded 
ad  to  command  the  interest  of  your  p<j- 
tential  prosi^cts.  Put  your  best  sales 
arguments  into  your  sales  message— 
form  a  word  picture  of  your  property  . 
and  you  will  get  the  attention  of  pros- 
pKts  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  buy. 

“Our  experience  with  the  ‘Tell  More’  " 
thtury  was  very  gratifying  to  us  and  to  * 
thousands  of  our  advertisers.  However,  ? 
last  year  we  were  approached  by  a  pro-  ^ 
lessor  of  psychology  at  Northwestern 
University  who  submitted  a  plan  for  " 
Kientific  test  of  our  theory.  He  claimed  ® 
that  because  the  advertisement  which 
failed  in  our  ‘Tell  More’  example,  and 
the  advertisement  which  succeeded  were 
not  published  on  the  same  date,  the  re- 
suits  accomplished  for  our  advertisers 
did  not  constitute  a  scientific  endorsement 
of  the  ‘Tell  More’  theory.  We  agree 
to  accept  any  test  he  wished  to  make,  l 
and  he  submitted  a  plan  of  inserting  four  a 
advertisements  in  each  of  four  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Sunday  Tribune.  He  was  to  s 
write  the  advertisements,  which  would 
be  graduated  in  sizes  from  two  to  nine  n 
or  ten  lines,  using  box  number  addresses 
and  holding  the  call  tickets  himself.  _We  t 
used  the  classifications  of  ‘Situations  cl 
Wanted,’  ‘For  Sale — Houses,’  ‘For  Sale  j 
—Household  Goods,’  ‘For  Sale — Automo-  a 
biles.’  At  the  same  time  we  felt  that  t 
market  conditions  were  not  particularly  t 
favorable  for  those  classifications.  In  c 
three  out  of  four  classifications  (the  ex¬ 
ception  being  Situations  Wanted),  the  t 
two  and  three-line  advertisements  i 
brought  no  returns  whatever.  Rut  none  t 
of  the  other  advertisements,  ranging  ; 
from  four  to  nine  lines,  failed  to  bring  ^ 
results,  .^nd  in  each  instance  but  one  i 
(that  exception  again  being  in  Situa-  ( 
tions  Wanted),  the  larger  advertise-  i 
ment  brought  more  results  than  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  next  under  in  size. 

“While  the  theory  which  I  expound  is  I 
adaptable  to  all  classifications  of  Want 
.\dvertising,  I  know  that  you  are  only 
interested  in  its  application  to  real  estate 
advertising.  I  am.  therefore,  submit¬ 
ting  briefly  as  possible,  the  four  real  estate 
advertisements  written  for  the  test_  to 
which  I  referred,  showing  their  variations  . 
in  the  sales  appeal,  and  the  results  as 
tabulated  by  the  professor. 

FOR  SALE— MODERN  6  ROOM  HOUSE. 
$16,500.  Address  A.  IL,  227  Tribune. 

“This  2-line  Want  .\d  produced  no  re¬ 
plies  whatever.  Cost  in  Sunday  Tribune 
$2.00. 

FOR  SALE— MODERN  6  ROOM  HOUSE. 
Brick,  Kond  location;  terms;  $16,500.  Address 
D,  C.,  307  Tribune. 

“This  3-line  Want  Ad  produced  no  re¬ 
plies  whatever.  Cost  in  Sunday  Tribune 
$3.00. 

FOR  SALE— OLD  ENGLISTI  STYLE  SIX 
room;  large  living  room  with  fireplace;  break¬ 
fast  room;  3  bedrooms  newly  decorated;  fine 
fixtures:  good  transportation  and  schools;  $16.- 
500.  Reasonable  terms.  Address  A.  A.,  458 
Tribune. 

‘This  want  Ad,  only  7  lines  in  length, 
produced  three  good  inquiries.  Cost  in 
Sunday  Tribune  $7.00;  cost  per  inquiry, 
$2.33. 

for  sale— MODERN  BRTCK  HOUSE,  SIX 
rooms,  2  large  porches,  living  room  15x20;  mas- 
bedroom  12x18,  central  hallway,  hardwood 
wort,  finished  in  ivory  enamel,  built  only 
two  years  ago,  oil  burner,  wooded  lot,  50x125; 
shrubbery  and  flowers;  near  steam  and  “L," 


close  to  sho|ic.ing  district;  $16,500.  .\ddress 
It.  .\l.,  334  Tribune. 

“This  8-line  Want  Ad,  although  only 
one  line  greater  in  length,  produced  live 
good  inquiries.  Cost  in  Sunday  Tribune 
$8.00;  cost  Iter  in(|uiry,  $l.(iO. 

SU.MMARY  OF  RESULT.s 


Lines 

No. 
of  an¬ 
swers 

Percentage 
of  total 
answers 

Efficiency 
per  line 

Cost  per 
inquiry 

2 

U 

0  % 

0% 

Cost  too  much 

U 

U  % 

0% 

Cost  too  much 

7 

3 

3756% 

100% 

$2.33 

8 

5 

6254% 

145% 

$1.60 

“Looking  on  the  same  scene,  psychol¬ 
ogists  claim,  no  two  people  will  see  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  images  in  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  perspective.  U'e  all  see  through 
different  eyes,  and  for  that  reason  no 
two  people  will  construct  an  advertise¬ 
ment  including  the  same  detail  in  the 
same  relative  importance.  It  is  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance  to  a  real  estate 
dealer  or  realty  firm  that  he  or  a  repre¬ 
sentative  shall  have  eyes  which  observe 
interesting  detail  and  features  in  a  prop¬ 
erty,  so  that  in  the  preparation  of  the 
printed  sales  message  he  may  match  his 
description  to  the  inquiry  already  in  the 
reader’s  mind.  Greater  returns  from 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult.” 


AN  IDEA  THAT  SOLD 

Paducah  Real  Eatate  Men  Welcome 
Co-operative  Campaign 

The  Taducah  (Ky.)  Scies-Dcmocrat 
recently  completed  a  co-operative  cam- 
Iiaign  for  local  real  estate  dealers  de¬ 
signed  to  elevate  the  profession  and  warn 
the  public  against  doing  business  with 
other  than  bona  fide  dealers. 

.Ninety  iter  cent  of  the  l<Kal  dealers 
'hared  the  exi»ense  of  the  newspaper 
space,  although  no  signatures  were  car- 
rie<l.  according  to  W.  11.  Lackey,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  News- Democrat, 
who  prepared  and  sold  the  campaign. 

“Consult  a  Bona  Fide  Real  Estate 
Dealer  Before  You  Buy  or  Sell"  was  the 
slogan  stressed  in  all  copy.  Purchased 
space  totaled  1,325  inches. 

The  idea  has  been  copyrighted. 

Lovering  Joins  Business  Staff 

F.  J.  Lovering  of  the  reportorial  staff, 
is  now  an  advertising  solicitor  for  the 
I'liicagn  Daily  Journal.  He  was  in  the 
limelight  recently  in  an  expose  of  lax  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Cook  county  jail  at 
Chicago  and  but  recently  was  discharged 
from  a  hospital,  where  he  was  confined 
by  a  broken  nose  sustained  in  a  conflict 
with  a  bootlegger  during  an  interview  in 
the  jail. 


14  STRENUOUS  YEARS 

Milwaukee  Socialist  Daily  Recalls 
Trials  on  Anniversary 

The  Miln’aukce  (Wis.)  Leader,  Social¬ 
ist  daily  recently  celebrated  its  14th 
anniversary. 

An  editorial  summarizing  its  experience 
said ; 

“Fourteen  years  ago  today  the  first  copy 
of  the  Milwaukee  Leader  was  printed. 

“It  was  a  bold  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
useful  workers  of  this  city  to  start  a 
daily  paper  of  their  own  to  fight  the 
powers  of  inertia,  corruption,  and  re¬ 
action.  They  had  the  grit  and  the  de¬ 
termination —  and  they  have  seen  it 
through.  This  paper  is  the  ocular  proof 
of  that. 

“Yet  these  14  years  have  been  stren¬ 
uous.  At  first  there  were  years  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  foothold.  Just  when  it  was  gained 
the  war  came  along,  with  its  persecution. 
Many  thousands  of  outside  subscribers 
were  cut  off  at  one  stroke  by  a  despotic 
ruling  of  the  postoffice  department.  The 
editor  (Victor  L.  Berger)  was  indicted, 
the  paper  itself  was  indicted,  and  the  office 
was  raided  by  federal  sleuths  bent  on 
“making  the  world  safe  for  democracy’’ 
by  destroying  the  only  paper  in  these  parts 
which  was  upholding  democracy. 

“The  loyal  readers  of  the  Leader  stood 
like  a  stone  wall  against  the  destructive 
powers.  The  paper  told  the  truth  about 
the  war,  while  the  war  was  going  on. 
.  .  .  The  Milwaukee  Leader  enters 

.upon  its  fifteenth  year  battle-scarred  but 
stronger  than  ever  before.’’ 


Uha 

DBSMOIN^ 

CAPITAL 

Completely  covert 
Det  Moinet’  entire 
trade  territory  for 
you  at  a  rate  of  14c 
per  line. 

It  it  the  bett 
Advertiting 
buyinthemid- 
wett. 

O’Mantft  Ormibee 

Special  Repreuntedvet 

The 

DES  MOINES 
CAPITAL 

Lafiiyane  Yeuna 
PaUMier 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newspaper, 
magazine  and  advertising  men, 
wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  2929  Northwestern  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS. 


The 

Biggest  Half 
of 

Baltimore 

it  covered  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  The  Balti¬ 
more  Newt  and  Balti¬ 
more  American  with  a 
tinall  factor  of  duplica¬ 
tion  and  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  circulation.  You  can 
either  buy  these  papers 
separately  or  in  com¬ 
bination. 

The  other  Baltimore 
combination  admits  an 
80%  duplication  and 
sells  in  combination 
only,  which  means  less 
readers  for  more  money. 

THE  BALTIMORE  NEIVS 


Imperials 
Map  of 
WestVirginia 


Ox  the  map  of  West  V'ir- 
ginia  shown  above  are 
the  names  of  ten  newspapers 
in  seven  cities,  all  of  which 
selected  the  Imperial  Plus 
Metal  Plan  as  a  means  of 
keeping  their  metal  in  trim. 

Why  did  the  publishers  of 
these  papers  select  Imperial? 
Here’s  the  answer.  They 
knew  that  a  reliable  syste¬ 
matic  plan  of  keeping  metal 
fit,  thus  adding  years  of 
working  life,  was  far  more 
economical  than  letting  the 
metal  get  out  of  balance  and 
thus  having  to  doctor  it  or 
replace  it  frequently  with 
an  entire  new  supply. 

The  growth  of  the  list  of 
Plus  Plan  iLsers  h*as  been 
astonishing.  The  three  Im¬ 
perial  Plants,  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  are  now  serving 
thousands  of  Newspapers 
under  the  Plus  Plan.  Couple 
this  with  the  fact  that  the 
Plus  Plan  is  but  a  few  years 
old  and  you  can  see  that 
this  popular  plan  has  won 
its  place  in  the  Newspaper 
world  through  sheer  merit. 

Have  you  had  the  Plus 
Plan  explained  to  you  in  de¬ 
tail?  If  not,  he  sure  to  see 
the  Imperial  Representative 
when  next  he  calls. 


M  E  T  AL 


Llnotypv  Monotypv  latvrtypv 
Steraotyp* 

Elrod— Ludlow— Liaofrmpb — Thompoon 

Imperial  Type 
Metal  Co. 

PUladoiphiar-CWvotaiid— Now  York— CUcofo 


PATNB,  BURNS  ft  SMITH  CCX, 
Eastern  Representative. 

Western  Representative. 

O.  LOGAN  PAYNE  CXX, 
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ADVERTISING  WILL  BUILD 
NEW  BANK  BUSINESS 


Britiah  Publisher  Aids  University 

An  unconditional  gift  of  £100,000  to 
Birmingham  University  has  been  made 
I  by  Sir  Charles  Hyde,  proprietor  of  the 

Cleveland  Executive  Says  Newspaper  Binningham  (England)  Post.  This  is 


to  Draw  Public  Attention  to  Banks 
Services  —  Advises  Personal 
Follow-Up 


tlie  most  recent  of  a  long  list  of  bene¬ 
factions  by  Sir  Charles,  who  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  gave  £5,000  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  as  a  thank- 

- -  offering  for  the  benelit  of  ex-soldiers. 

"New  Business — How  to  Get  It,”  was  Sir  Charles  Hyde  is  a  well-known  race- 
■iiscussed  by  Allen  B.  Cook,  assistant  horse  owner,  and  was  created  a  baronet 
vice-president  of  the  Guardian  Trust  in  1922. 


Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  in  an  address 
before  the  Mid-Continent  Fiduciary  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  St.  Louis,  Dec.  11. 

He  stressed  advertising  as  an  efficient 
method,  saying: 

"The  best  method  of  attracting  public 


ASKS  FAIR  PLAY 


Miami 


Advertising  Club 
“Hammer”  Attacks 


Resents 


-  ,  ,  T-  Ts  Complaining  that  advertisers  in  other 

interest  to  the  service  of  the  Irust  IJe-  states  are  attacking  Florida  in  advertise- 
partment  involves  a  complete  advertising  mcnts,  the  Advertising  Club  of  Miami, 
campaign,  consisting  of  from  four  to  six  pja.^  j,as  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
advertisements  in  local  newspapers,  .•'dcr-  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
ring  to  a  booklet  which  is  being  distril^  \\  orld  to  use  its  efforts  in  “cutting  out 
uted,  either  generally  or  on  request,  sUch  t],j.  hammer.” 
advertisements  to  be  followed  by  letters  xiic  resolution  follows : 
amplifying  the  newspaper  copy.  We  tisu-  "W  hereas,  the  state  of  Florida,  both 
ally  limit  our  mailing  to  not  more  than  as  an  economic  and  health  center,  has 
four  letters,  which  are  sent  out  30  days  been  revealed  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
apart.  It  is  also  our  practice  to  run  the  try  by  advertising,  and, 
four  or  more  advertisements  not  more  “Whereas,  the  advertising  in  this  cen- 
than  two  weeks  apart,  and  preferably  in  ter  may  have  been  injured  by  false  and 
consecutive  weeks.  exaggerated  claims  made  by  unthinking 

“W'hile  newspapers  and  other  advertis-  or  unscrupulous  advertisers,  and, 
ing  mediums  do  part  of  the  job  of  seeking  “Whereas,  the  Miami  Advertising  Club, 
new  business,  the  chief  function  of  such  iif  order  to  protect,  foster  and  develop 
advertising,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  prepare  the  advertising,  was  the  principal  factor  in 
ground  for  the  solicitor  to  call  in  per-  establishing  a  Better  Business  Bureau 
son  during  the  six  months’  period  which  and  the  promulgation  for  this  center  of 
such  campaigns  usually  cover.  Naturally  an  ethical  standard  for  advertising,  the 
the  replies  received  to  our  letters,  and  the  cardinal  principle  of  which  was  based  on 
requests  which  come  in  for  the  booklets  the  ethical  standard  promulgated  by  the 
form  the  basis  of  the  first  calls  which  are  Associateef  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
made,  after  which  the  balance  of  the  World,  which  demands  from  advertisers 
persons,  whose  names  appear  on  the  trust  a  just  respect  for  competitors  and  cstab- 
list,  are  seen.  lished  institutions,  therefore, 

“In  Cleveland,  the  advertising  of  Trust  “Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Miami  Ad- 
Companies  is  entirely  individual  and  not  vertising  Club  respectfully  petitions  the 
co-operative.  In  our  own  market,  at  least,  -Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
such  co-operative  efforts  are  not  practic-  World  to  take  similar  steps  to  protect 
able,  due  to  the  fact  that  bank  advertising  and  foster  advertising  by  calling  upon  the 
originated  here  about  thirty  years  ago.  organized  advertisers  to  lend  their  efforts 
We  feel  that  isolated  booklets,  which  are  to  a  rnovement  to  prevent  the  use  of  ad¬ 
mit  backed  up  by  newspaper  campaigns,  vertising  for  the  purpose  of  attacks 
proper  mailings,  and  personal  solicitation  against  the  state  of  Florida,  which  lower 
are  a  waste  of  money.  This  is  of  course  *he  dignity  and  power  of  the  printed 
purely  an  individual  opinion.  The  local  word  and  bring  advertising,  which  is 
newspapers  and  class  publications,  such  such  an  important  factor  in  modern  in- 
as  club  magazines,  are  valuable  in  that  dustrial  life,  into  disrepute.” 
they  reach  the  type  of  person  most  likely - - 

to  use  the  services  of  the  Trust  Depart-  _  j  aj  c  i-  o  • 

Fraud  Ad  solicitor  Sentenced 

“National  advertising  is  at  best  only  Convicted  of  the  charge  of  using  the 
general  publicity  for  the  bank,  and  seldom  mails  to  defraud,  .Mien  L.  Rosenthal, 
results  in  a  sale  of  banking  or  trust  service  alias,  .A.  D.  Roberts,  was  refused  a  new 
to  the  reader.  We  do  not  feel  that  out-  trial  by  Judge  F.  M.  Schoonmaker,  of  the 
door  bulletin  boards  or  street  car  cards  I’nited  States  District  Court  at  Pitts- 
should  be  departmentalized,  but  should  burgh.  Pa.  and  sentenced  to  serve  one 
call  attention  to  the  bank  as  a  whole.  year  and  a  day  in  the  Atlanta  peniten- 

“Wherever  possible,  in  our  advertising  tiary.  Rosenthal  solicited,  it  is  said,  ad- 
copy  we  describe  actual  incidents,  showing  vertisements  for  a  Masonic  directory,  and 
what  we  have  done  for  our  customers,  it  was  alleged  that  he  did  not  fulfill  his 
W'hile  it  is  necessary  to  use  fictional  contracts  and  kept  the  money  he  collected 
names  and  settings  for  such  human-in-  for  his  own  use. 

terest  stories,  we  have  found  them  to  be  _ _ 

very  effective.” 


ENDOWS  SCHOLARSHIP 


Late  Columbia  Tecaher  Leaves  Pulitzer 
Prize  Money  to  Students 

The  Katherine  MacMahon  Scholarship 
has  been  established  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Columbia  University  in 
memory  of  the  late  Katherine  MacMahon, 
student  and  teacher  in  the  School. 

“Before  her  death  a  year  ago,”  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Director  John  W’ .  Cun- 
liffe  said,  “Miss  MacMahon  made  pro¬ 
vision  to  transfer  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  the  $1,500  which  she  received 
as  holder  of  the  Pulitzer  Travelling 
S  holarship  in  1920-1921.” 

The  interest  is  immediately  available 

-  1  annual  scholarship  of  $75  awarded 

•  F'aciilty  to  a  member  of  the  senior 

■■'f  Fid  of  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  a  mem- 
■  ■  f  *he  last  class  Miss  MacMahon 
'  F  '■  I  t-en  selected  as  the  scholar¬ 
ship  winner 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Johnstown  Tribune 

JohnstoMm,  Pa. 

Ask  them  about  it, 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

Chicaco:  111  Waat  Washington  Stroat 
Now  York:  47  Waat  34th  Stroat 
San  Francisco:  First  National  Bank  Building 


Center  of  Agriculture 

ILLINOIS 

Is  Great  Home  State 


Illinois,  twenty-third  state  in  area,  is 
third  in  population  with  6,500,000  people. 
Only  one  state  surpassed  Illinois  in  total 
value  of  its  farm  crops  in  1924,  put  at 
$554,000,000  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Illinois  stands  first  in  agricultural  com¬ 
merce  and  is  the  center  of  agricultural 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Only  one  state  produced  more  corn. 
Illinois’  corn  for  the  year  was  219,000,000 
bushels.  Only  one  state  produced  more 
wheat.  Illinois’  wheat  ran  59,000.000 
bushels.  Only  three  states  exceeded  it 
in  cattle;  only  two  in  horses  and  mules, 
only  one  in  hogs.  Illinois  stood  first  in 
farm  tractors,  2,750  ahead  of  its  nearest 
rival.  Only  four  states  have  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  only  three  more  trucks. 

Agricultural  wealth  is  the  most  substan¬ 
tial  indication  of  purchasing  power  to 
the  manufacturer  of  products  for  home 
consumption.  Newspaper  circulation 
covers  this  important  market.  News¬ 
papers  are  received  in  every  home.  On 
an  average,  every  newspaper  delivered 
into  the  Illinois  homes  is  read  by  four 
persons. 


This  list  of  Illinois  newspapers 
thoroughly  covers  the  State 


RaIm 

r*r 


*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  September  30,  1925 
tGovernment  StatemenL  March  31,  1925 
ttGovemment  Statement,  September  30,  1925 


Qreulatioo 

2^ 

LiaM 

10,M2 

Unm 

*Aurora  Beacon-Newt  . 

.(E) 

18,075 

.06 

.06 

ttChicago  Herald  &  Examiner. . . . 

(M) 

349,209 

.55 

35 

ttChicago  Herald  &  Examiner  ... 

..(S) 

1,050373 

1.10 

1.10 

Chicago  Daily  Journal  . 

.(E) 

123393 

36 

34 

*Evan8ton  News  Index . 

.(E) 

6,608 

.04 

M 

*Freeport  Joumal.Standard  . 

.(E) 

9,033 

.045 

.045 

*  Joliet  Herald  Newt  . 

.(E) 

18,924 

.06 

.06 

*La  Salle  Tribune  . 

.(E) 

3,629 

.025 

.025 

*Mattoon  Journal  Gazette  . 

.(E) 

5,470 

.03 

.03 

*MoIine  Ditpatch  . 

.(E) 

11,193 

.045 

.045 

*Monmoath  Daily  Review  Atlat... 

.(E) 

5,162 

.035 

.035 

*Ottawa  Republican  Timet  . 

.(E) 

5,420 

.03 

.03 

*Peoria  Star  . (S)  23,021, 

.(E) 

30,269 

.075 

.06 

tRock  Itland  Argnt  . 

..(E) 

11348 

.045 

.045 
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Part  of  the  Equipment  of  Every  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  and  National  Advertiser 


It  would  mean  much  to 
a  publisher  and  his  news¬ 
paper  to  be  considered 
part  of  the  equipment  of 
a  National  Advertiser 
and  Advertising  Agency, 

Newspapers  can  become  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  Advertising 
Agency  and  National  Advertiser 
through  the  use  of  page  announce¬ 
ment  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  Number. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  have 
been  represented  in  this  unrivalled 
advertising  medium  realize  that  the 
International  Year  Book  has  become 
firmly  established  and  they  are 
again  reserving  space  in  the  1926 
edition.  They  are  convinced  of  its 
great  value  to  them  in  increasing 
their  business. 

BECOME  A  PART  OF  THE 
EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  NATION¬ 
AL  ADVERTISERS  AND  AD- 
EDITOR  dC  VERTISING  AGENCIES. 

PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building 

Broadway  at  42d  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR 

PUBLISHER 

International 
Year  Book 
Number 


Reserve  Space  Now 

FORMS  CLOSE  JAN.  15,  1926 
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BATTERY  FIRM  PRINTS  WEEKLY  HOUSE 
ORGAN  IN  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 

“Burgess  Bulletin”  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Serves  Dual  Purpose  of 
Advertisement  and  Employees’  Paper — Company 
Pleased  with  Results 

By  F.  L.  RUMMEL 

TTSUALLY  the  manufacturinK  con-  In  style  it  is  strictly  journalistic.  An 
corn  dependent  to  a  larse  extent  on  its  expcrienceil  newspaix-r  man  writes  the 
workers  for  a  quality  product  spends  its  cojw  and  headlitu""  and  superintends  the 
money  and  much  of  its  employees’  time  in  make-up. 

having  a  house-organ  issued  monthly  or  I'or  the  lienelit  of  its  employees  at  least 
less  frequent  periods.  one-half  of  the  space  of  each  issue  is 


^  BURGESS  BULLETIN 


A  Weehty  PubUcalion 


*  Seeing”  Radio 


Drive  70  Miles 
After  Batteries 


.  R  Pt«Tr^.  H  Happier.  John 


BIBUCSI  I.FArH  R 


Hifli  Bre  »«a  u>u}  1  gaae 


Batk  v^r  aa4  keartaf  thraark  Ike  nBla  1m«  k«va  tuKrat*. 
fatly  BaaiMMnteB  wNk  Ike  raealtiac  »*(  aaB  |ira)Mtlac  raklaH 
•kaaa  akata.  Tkk  pirtara  ka«  kaaa  arat  ta  Banr^v  attrlaU  ia 
HaMaaa  ky  Br.  C.  FnttHt  Jaaklaa  a(  Baaktafiaa.  B.  C. 

The  yaaaa  waaiea  afpeartaa  la  tka  plcfara  kata  tar»a4  la  aa 
a  4aaaa  aat  aarf  ara  IMaalag  ta  tka  •a«lr  asti  aalaktag  tka  akIM 
parfona  tka  ktapa  ta  M. 

Radio  vtatoa  froa  broad-  i  ttaia  thnrayn  tka  aaraa  appara- 
raMtSR  atationa  or  tkaa-  tut.  Thaa  laaay  avama,  tack  aa 
lara  dlractly  to  our  hnmaa  («»ortlDy  progruna.  playa  and 
,  through  our  ova  racaiviag  aat  Baaca*.  caa  ba  profaetad  tank- 
!  ta  ant  far  4Wtant.  i  f  jlly  tato  tka  kotaa  tor  tka  aa- 

I  Thla  taat  baa  aircady  baan  ar-  }  tartalRtaaai  of  tboaa  uho  aaa- 
,  rotarliabatf  for  maay  aioatba  '  aut  aaa  tka  araata  tbaatalraa. 
krtwaaa  tbu '  cipariatantal  ata-  llta  krat  RadM  A'tstoa  Studio 


:aaa  Rattary  Coapaky  had  a 
luppar  aad  ibcaiar  party  a 
raak  ago  Friday.  Tkoaa  go- 


I  BFST  WISBF!*  TO  BTAlffl 
I  Tha  beat  »tabaa  aad  bopaa  of 
I  tbatr  fallow  aaployaaa  ara  ai- 
taadad  to  Mr.  aad  Mra  Jnka 
I  Raaa.  both  of  wbota  arw  Bar- 
I  gaaa  workaru.  for  tba  qniah  rw- 
roaary  of  tbair  aoe.  Alkart 
!  Baaa.  who ' 


t  )n  the  anniver.sary  of  its  incorporation, 
for  instance,  a  story  on  the  growth  of 
llnrgess  was  u.sed.  A  recent  story  was 
on  the  advertising  campaign  planned  for 
the  coming  year,  featuring  the  extent  of 
advertising  which  Hurgess  batteries  will 
receive  from  October,  1925,  to  October, 
1926. 

That  the  “Ilurgess  Bulletin"  is  widely 
read  is  evidenced  by  clippings  received 
by  the  company  from  an  eastern  clipping 
bureau. 

In  addition  to  personal  items,  the 
“Hulletin”  has  also  contained  timely 
stories  of  general  interest,  such  as  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  lecture  by  Capt.  Don 
Mac.Millan,  news  of  the  home-town  radio 
club  and  of  the  American  Radio  Relay 
I.eaguc. 

Several  times  Mr.  Burgess  has  taken 
occasion  to  write  pithy  editorials  on 
civic  and  political  subjects. 

Once  an  extra  issue  was  published  to 
welcome  the  delegates  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Telephone  Association  convention. 
Xews  of  the  gathering  and  some  of  its 
prominent  delegates  were  “written-up” 
and  a  cartoon  strip  of  its  officials  used. 
The  Burgess  tieup  of  course,  was  an  edi¬ 
torial  welcome.  Five  hundred  copies  oi 
this  “Bulletin”  were  sent  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  reports  of  its  convention  to  its 
members  throughout  Wisconsin. 

Besides  keeping  the  public  and  em¬ 
ployees  informed  of  Burgess  activities, 
the  “Bulletin”  is  “back-curtain”  talk  for 
Burgess  salesmen  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Too  little  time  is  available  to  inform 
.salesmen  of  what  the  company  is  doing 
back  home,  many  manufacturers  find.  The 
Burgess  organization  “kills  another  bird” 
with  its  “Bulletin”  by  sending  copies  to 
its  branch  plants  and  .salesmen. 

So  successful  has  this  combined  ad  and 
house-organ  been  that  it  is  scheduled  to 
be  published  indefinitely  and  similar  issues 
may  be  started  at  branch  Burgess  plants. 
The  cost  of  the  space  in  the  newspapers 
and  the  services  of  the  journalist  are 
negligible  compared  with  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  and  timeliness  obtaine<l,  says 
Mr.  Burgess. 


Showing  make-up  and  news  in  Burgess  Bulletin 


Such  institutional  news  as  the  house- 
organ  contains  is  moreover,  generally 
read  only  by  its  employees. 

How  to  get  its  institutional  news  across 
to  the  public  at  large  and  at  the  same 
time  give  its  staff  a  house-organ  has 
l)een  aptly  solved  by  the  Burgess  Battery 
Company. 

For  the  past  year  the  Burgess  organ¬ 
ization  at  Madison.,  Wis.,  including  its 
main  manufacturing  plants  and  laborato¬ 
ries,  has  been  issuing  the  “Burgess  Bulle¬ 
tin.” 

The  “Bulletin”  is  a  4-column  replica  of 
a  newspaper  and  it  appears  weekly  in  the 
two  newspapers  at  Madison,  both  of  which 
have  extensive  city  and  state  circulations. 

Its  purpose  is  “to  present  information 
of  interest  concerning  the  Burgess  Battery 
Company  and  Burgess  I-aboratories,” 
wrote  C.  F.  Burgess,  president  and 
founder  of  the  concerns,  in  the  first  issue 
appearing  Jan.  19,  1925. 

Stamping  the  advertisement  as  a  house- 
organ  was  the  further  explanation  of  Mr. 
Burgess  that  “our  employees  are  asked 
to  read  the  ‘Bulletin’  that  may  know  more 
alxjut  the  business  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  Since  it  is  our  ambition  to  con¬ 
duct  our  affairs  so  that  we  may  contribute 
in  large  measure  to  the  welfare  of  our 
city,  our  state  and  our  country,  we  hope 
this  weekly  chronicle  will  include  items 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  interest  to  our 
fellow  citizens  as  well  as  to  those  more 
closely  connected  with  our  work.” 

The  “Burgess  Bulletin,”  has  a  standard¬ 
ized  layout,  the  same  heading  and  border 
being  used  for  each  issue,  it  has  appeared 
every  Monday  without  fail  for  ten  months 
continuously,  and  it  always  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  newspapers. 


EDITORS  initiated 

Wiiconiin  Group  Made  Hote| 
Members  of  Sigma  Delta  Ck 

President  Glenn  Frank  and  fiv, 
consin  editors  were  initiated  as  a-v' . 
into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honoraiy  j  -i! 
istic  fraternity,  at  the  University  oC 
consin  tonight. 

The  editors  were:  John  L  V. 
Milwaukee,  The  National  ;V 
Jounwlisl;  John  F.  Cunningham,  F 

The  ll'iscoitsin  Agriculturist; 
Brayton,  Madison  State  Journal-  VI' 
Fvjue,  Madison  Cal>ital  Times,  ui  i 
H.  Bridgman,  Stanley  (Wis.)  f;.,j 
lican,  former  president  of  the  W':,-. 
Press  Association.  President  Frail 
formerly  editor  of  the  Century 
Fifteen  undergraduate  and  cry. 
students  were  initiated  at  the  samc^ 
The  Wisconsin  chapter  of  the  irar 
will  be  hosts  to  the  national  cr-n  - 
next  November. 


THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNl 

Covers  Southwest  FlorUk 
Like  the  Sunshine 

Filrida's  Retofiiued  leadiat  NtVMii' 

The  Tribune  field  is  fertile  and » 
usually  prosperous.  Tampa’s  pop 
lation  numbers  150.000  and  itstnd- 
ing  territory  700,000. 

Present  circulation  exceeds 
33,426  Dai!y  53,458  Suki 

FfLI.  .AS.SOCIATED  PRESS 
SERVICE 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  GrcuUrm 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  Speciid  Agm 
^/ationa■'  Representathes 
Chicaso  Knns«N  <’itj  Atlin 

Ran  Frtnoluro  New  York  Stlii 
Detroit  Loa  AncelHi 


lillfd  with  their  news— everything  from 
births,  marriages,  deaths,  parties,  new 
homes,  trips  and  sport  activities  to  mild 
personal  jibes  being  published.  Pictures 
of  baseball,  bowling,  and  basketball  teams 
have  been  used. 

The  institutional  copy  for  the  “Bur¬ 
gess  Bulletin”  includes  news  of  new 
buildings,  co-operation  with  city  and  state 
movements,  results  of  radio  and  chemical 
experimental  work,  additions  to  the  staff, 
and  feature  stories  concerning  the  W’ork 
of  the  company. 


QRAUURE 

SECTIONS 

PRINTED 


SPECIAL  AND  REQULAR 
EDITIONS,  MAQA21NE 
INSERTS  AND  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  IDORK. 


A  Single 

Advertising  Appropriation 

Will  cover  the  two  publications  that  reach  those  who  control 
the  national  advertising  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britaia 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York 
and 

ADVERTISING  WORLD 

London,  Eng. 

have  entered  into  an  agreement  in  respect  to  editorial  and  advertisinf 
representation  in  their  respective  fields  and  thereby  afford  a  singk 
source  of  information  and  service  for  those  interested  in  intematiora 
marketing  and  advertising. 

Combination  Advertising  Rates  for  12  Insertion  Contract 

Full  Page  . $280.00  per  insertion 

Half  Page  . . .  145.00  per  insertion 

Quarter  Page .  82.50  per  insertion 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  Editor  &  PtiiLiSBU, 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  New  York,  for  further  details  of  circulation 
editorial  policy  and  mechanical  requirements  of  Adve«tising  Woild.  This 
office  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  manufacturers  who  desire  informatioa 
in  regard  to  marketing  conditions  of  Great  Britain.  Publishers  of  leadinf 
American  newspapers  will  also  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  ts 
deliver  their  messages  to  the  largest  advertisers  of  Great  Britain,  many  of 
whom  are  keenly  interested  in  the  markets  of  America. 


Editor  dC  Publisher 

1700  Times  Building 

Broadway  at  42d  Si. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Talephonas : 

Bryant  30)2  -  3033  -  3034  •  3033  -  3036 
Cabla  Addrass:  BDPUB,  NEW  YORK 


Advertising  World 

14  King  Street 
Covent  Garden,  W.  C.  2 
London,  England 
Talephaoc:  Garrard  7613 
Cable  Addraaa  i 

ECOPUBLISH,  RAND,  LON006 
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Contes  for  CirtD  ^Saptrs 

At  Last!  Features  That  Will  Be  The  Talk  of  The  Town  and  Make 
Circulation  Managers  Turn  Cartwheels 
By  CHET  JOHNSON 


IB‘ 


.  EDITOR,  is  your  paper  suffering 
from  any  of  these  ailments? 

Dull,  throbbing  pains  in  the  news 
columns, 

ComiK)un(l  fractures  of  the  features. 
I'atiguecl  photos, 

P<Hir  circulation. 

Don't  be  discouraged. 

.\ny  or  all  of  these  afflictions  may  be 
quickly  overcome  by  the  judicious  and 
consistent  use  of  three  simple  household 
medicines  that  can  be  found  in  any  news 
room ;  apple  sauce,  bologny  and  banana 
oil. 

The  writer  has  just  completed  a  survey 
of  the  nation’s  greatest  newspapers. 
Scores  of  city  editors  were  called  upon 
for  news,  picture  and  feature  story 
hunches.  As  a  result  of  their  hearty  co¬ 
operation,  the  following  tonics  for  tired 
paiiers  are  su^ested : 

Run  a  scries;  "The  Truth  .■\bout  Our 
.\dvertisers.’’  Make  it  breezy  and  in¬ 
formal.  For  example:  “Old  Man  Blank, 
of  Blank’s  Department  Store,  claims  to 
be  a  prominent  church  member.  But  he 
probably  has  more  booze  in  his  cellar 
than  the  average  wholesale  bootlegger, 
etc.,  etc.”  Your  readers  will  get  a  kick 
out  of  this,  and  the  advertiser,  of  course, 
will  be  glad  to  get  so  much  free  publicity. 

.■\nothcr  good  stunt  is  an  ugly  baby 
contest.  Have  the  art  department  fix  up 
each  day  the  picture  of  some  prominent 
citizen’s  baby,  and  run  it  under  this  stand¬ 
ing  caption:  “Have  You  Ever  Seen  an 
Uglier  Baby  Than  This  Brat?”  Offer 
suitable  prizes.  This  contest  will  put  you 
in  strong  with  the  parents. 

Every  reader  admires  good  sportsman¬ 
ship.  Run  a  score  chart  once  or  twice 
a  week  .showing  the  news  beats  your  com¬ 
petitor  has  scored.  .And  over  every  re¬ 
write  item  in  your  paper  put  a  sixpoint 
slug  line :  ( Rewritten  from  an  original 

news  story  in  The  Daily  Blah,  our  wide¬ 
awake  competitor.) 

Clubwomen  and  society  leaders  like  to 
see  their  pictures  in  the  paper.  A  “How 
Old  is  Ann?”  series  will  stimulate  reader 
interest.  Publish  one  prominent  woman’s 
picture  each  day,  with  a  story  something 
like  this :  “.Although  Mrs.  De  Gump- 
llighhat,  charming  society  matron,  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  but  32,  she  actually  is  49 
years  of  age.”  Then  explain  what  the 
subject  does  and  how  much  it  costs  each 
week  to  hide  her  wrinkles.  Every  woman 
in  your  territory  will  want  to  follow  this 
series  day  by  day. 

Personal  experience  stories  are  always 
good.  Have  your  smallest  reporter  walk 
up  to  the  biggest  policeman  and  hit  him 
in  the  nose,  then  write  his  story  of  what 
happened  next  as  soon  as  he  regains  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  emergency  hospital. 

Run  a  burlesque  issue,  filling  it  with 
the  most  insulting  and  libelous  stories 
.vou  can  think  of.  “Mayor  Arrested  as 
Horse  Thief,”  “Governor  Identified  as 
Escaped  Convict,”  “Prominent  Minister 
.Arrested  for  Bootlegging,”  and  other 
stuff  like  that.  Run  a  small  1  column 
box  the  next  day  explaining  that  the 
stories  were  just  written  and  printed  in 
fun.  A'ou  will  be  surprised  at  the  inter¬ 
est  shown  in  your  paper. 


Lo*  Anfeles,  Calif. 

Caiaed  T,SW  Daily  Avaraca  CfaxuIaUon 

Sworn  Government  Statement,  Six  Montha 
Rndtna  Sept.  30.  1924.  174.280  Hally.  Six 
Hontha,  Ending  Sept.  30,  1025.  181,785  Daily. 
Increase  In  Dally  Ayerage  Circulation,  7,500. 

IT  C0TEB8  THE  EIEID  COMPEETErT 

EEPREBENTATITEB; 

H.  W.  Xolonay.  604  Tlmaa  Bldr,  >ew  Tsrk. 
B.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  401  Tower  Bldg.,  6 
VertA  Wehigan  Ato..  CUoago. 

A.  t.  Horria  RUl.  710  Haarat  Bldg.,  Baa 
PTaaetaoe,  Calif. 


Toward  the  end  of  March  announce 
that  every  new  subscriber  will  be  given  a 
seven-pa.^senger  sedan  and  a  diamond 
ring.  Then,  in  your  .April  1  issue,  ex¬ 
plain  that  it  was  just  an  .April  fool  joke. 


ENLARGING '  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Buffalo  Newa  Improving  Plant — Several 
Staff  Ckangea 

\ew  quarters  soon  will  be  available 
for  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Buffalo  Ez't'ning  News.  The  Associated 
Press  and  leased  wire  department  have 
been  moved  to  the  new  addition  to  the 
Evening  News  building  as  has  the  finan¬ 
cial  department.  Remodeling  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  second  floor  of  the  older 
building  will  give  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  double  its  present  space. 

There  have  been  numerous  additions 
and  changes  in  the  Evening  News  editor¬ 
ial  staff  recently.  William  H.  Lee,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  i'lez'eland  A’ctv’J,  John  H. 
Lycette  of  Binghamton  and  Willis  P. 
Balbridge  of  Poughkeepsie  are  recent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  city  staff.  William  G.  Hip¬ 
pier,  former  night  editor,  has  been  made 
telegraph  editor  to  succerf  Walter  Look, 
who  resigned  and  is  motoring  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  where  he  will  reside. 

Richard  Murray  has  been  made  night 
editor.  He  formerly  was  on  the  copy 
desk.  Jerome  Wood  has  succeeded 
.Arthur  Sweeney  on  the  financial  staff,  the 
latter  having  entered  the  Buffalo  State 
Normal  schotd.  Gerald  Dwyer  and 
F'rank  Dooley  have  resigned  from  the 
News  staff  and  are  now  with  the  Buffalo 
Courier.  T.  F.  Lonergan,  former  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  is  now 
reading  copy  for  the  News.  Theodore 
Goetz,  former  News  staff  member,  is 
now  reporter  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  European  edition,  and  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  steamer  beat  out  of  Paris. 

Henrietta  Bolks,  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  graduate,  also  has  joined  the 
News  staff. 


Engraving  Group  Change*  Name 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  photo-engravers 
meeting  in  San  .Antonio,  Dec.  19,  re¬ 
named  their  organization  Southwestern 
Photo- Engravers  Association  and  selec¬ 
ted  as  secretary  T.  J.  Turner,  of  San 
.Antonio,  who  will  maintain  headquarters 
in  that  city.  Other  officers  are:  Tom  P. 
Thornton.  Dallas,  president,  O.  C.  Anken- 
man,  .Austin,  vice-president,  J.  J.  Walden, 
Fort  Worth,  treasurer.  The  .Association 
comprises  proprietors  of  the  craft. 


^he 

Dispatdi-Heiiilil 

Lead*  the  aecond  Erie,  Pa.,  news¬ 
paper  in  circulation,  local  adver¬ 
tising,  national  advertising  and 
good  will  of  it*  public,  and  leads 
by  a  good  margin. 


Erie,  Pa,*  Dispatch-Herald 

WILLIAM  A.  HENDRICK,  PiMshar 
LOUIS  BENJAMIN.  Tnaa.  *  Gan.  Mgr. 
CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO..  RaprSMataUw* 
Nsw  York  Chicago  Bostaa 


JINGO  PRESS  A  MENACE 
TO  WORLD  PEACE 


Bruce  Bliven,  New  Republic,  Says 
Foreign  Correspondents  Can  Better 
Present  Situation  and  Balk  Pre¬ 
determined  Editorial  Policies 


"The  popular  press  as  it  exists  today  is 
certainly  more  a  menace  than  a  buttress 
to  international  peace.’’  Bruce  Bliven. 
editor  of  the  .Vitt*  AV/’uh/ic  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .AsscKiation  of  Foreign  Press 
t'orrespondents.  meeting  in  New  York, 
Dec.  17. 

"Scores  of  incidents  suppiirt  this  view,” 
he  said.  "Everyone  now  knows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  McKinley  went  to  war  with 
Spain  against  his  own  wishes  and  judg¬ 
ment  liecause  the  yellow  press  forced 
his  hand.  .As  things  are,  the  editor  with 
the  biggest  circulation  is  more  likely  than 
not  to  be  a  thorough-going  jingo;  and  in 
circulation  there  is  power. 

"Foreign  correspondents  can  do  some¬ 
thing  to  better  this  situation.  The  more 
cynical,  indifferent  and  subservient  they 
are,  the  greater  the  temptation  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  to  order  the  support  of  a  point  of 
view,  or  to  alter  or  suppress  their  dis¬ 
patches  on  a  basis  of  predetermined 
editorial  policy. 

"The  more  seriously  they  take  them- 
.selves,  the  more  they  will  deserve  to  be 
taken  seriously  by  their  employers  and 
the  public.  In  organizations  like  that  of 
the  foreign  correspondents  in  New  A’'ork 
are  the  beginnings  of  professional  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  self-criticism  which  may 
prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

“We  are  fond  of  making  cheerful  as¬ 
sumptions  about  international  intercourse 
and  goodwill  among  the  nations,  some  of 
which  I  feel  are  unfounded.  Just  as  an 
example,  nearly  everyone  assumes  that  to 
have  numerous  citizens  travel  in  foreign 
lands  makes  for  amity  among  the  nations. 
But  is  this  really  so?  Most  of  the  tour¬ 
ists  1  have  met  have  cordially  dislike<l  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  thev  are  visit - 
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ing.  Certainly  the  inhabitants  aforesaid 
hate  the  tourists.  At  present  this  is  most 
of  all  true  if  the  latter  come  from  Amer¬ 
ica.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  argue  that 
our  government  could  strike  a  noble  blow 
for  amity  if  for  a  year  or  two  it  would 
nail  down  a  strict  embargo  on  the  annual 
exported  crop  of  tourists !” 

Other  speakers  were  Ogden  Reid,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nciv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
■Arthur  Brisbane,  and  Lady  Eugenia 
Doughty,  proprietress  of  the  Grimsby 
(England)  Daily  Telegraph. 


Hayea  Head*  Writer*’  Union 

.Martin  Hayes  of  the  Scranton  ( I’a.  i 
Kepitblican  was  recently  elected  president 
of  Newswriters’  Union  in  Scranton,  Pa. 
.Miss  Emily  Wilco.x  was  chosen  financial 
secretary.  .Arrangements  were  made  to. 
install  the  new  officers  on  Jan.  30,  when 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Scranton  news- 
I>aper  men  will  be  held.  Mr.  Hayes  suc¬ 
ceeds  Edward  Gerrity,  who  declined  re- 
election  after  serving  one  term  as. 
president. 
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RECORD  BREAKING  CITRUS  FRUIT  SALES 
CREDITED  TO  ADVERTISING 

Paid  Space  Responsible  for  Great  Increase  in  Consumer 
Demand  Annual  Report  of  California  Fruit 
Growers’  Exchange  Declares 


"IVATIOXAL  advertising  and  sound  dis- 
^  tribution  methods  worked  hand  in 
hand  to  make  the  past  year  a  record 
breaker  for  members  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  according  to 
the  annuaf  report  of  that  body  just  issued. 

This  year  the  California  citrus  crop 
reached  its  -highest  peak,  returning  $93,- 
5X1,263  to  its  producers.  Delivered  value 
of  the  crop  was  $122,245,523  including 
$28,664,260  for  freight  and  refrigeration 
service. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  year 
of  greatest  sales  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  spent  more  money  for 
national  newspaper  advertising  than  it  has 
in  previous  years.  Newspapers  received 
$250,00<J  of  the  Exchange’s  advertising 
budget,  according  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  ilureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 
In  1924  the  Exchange  spent  $180,000,  in 
1923,  $240,000. 

“The  great  increase  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  citrus  fruits  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  consistent  advertising  campaign 
of  the  Exchange,  supported  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  benefit  of  all  producers,”  the 
Exchange’s  report  states. 

The  Exchange  handled  75.4  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop,  or  37,258  cars,  returning 
to  its  grower-members  $70,236,507  for  a 
volume  16  per  cent  less  than  the  44,266 
ears  shipped  by  this  organization  in  1923- 
24.  Returns  for  the  present  season  were 
.19  per  cent  more  than  the  $50,508,184  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  past  year.  Compared  with 
the  results  of  1922-23,  when  volume  was 
practically  the  same  and  returns  normal, 
returns  f.  o.  b.  cars  California  were  27  per 
cent  greater  and  for  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
41  per  cent  greater.  Expressed  in  terms 
of  boxes.  Exchange  shipments  equaled 
11,967,715  for  oranges  and  grapefruit,  and 
4,176,677  for  lemons. 

■‘The  wisdom  of  the  consistent  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  Exchange  maintained 
continuously  over  a  period  of  18  years  is 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  marketing  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  past  several  years,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  results  of  this  .season,”  the 
annual  report  says:  “It  is  quite  evident 
that  consumer  demand  for  citrus  fruits 
has  l)een  soundly  built  to  a  point  where 
they  enjoy  a  distinct  and  preferential  de¬ 
mand  for  which  other  fruits  which  may  be 
in  abundance  do  not  provide  an  acceptable 
substitute. 

“Consumer  demand  is  the  basis  of  the 
market,  and  the  relation  of  that  demand 
to  available  supply  establishes  the  market 
price.  For  that  reason  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  is  a  sound  and  prolitable 
investment  in  seasons  of  a  shortened  sup¬ 
ply  such  as  this  one,  although  the  need 
is  not  as  keenly  felt  as  it  is  in  seasons 
when  a  maximum  volume  taxes  the  con¬ 
suming  capacity  of  the  country.” 

To  carry  on  advertising  and  dealer 
service  work,  an  appropriation  of  4j4 
cents  per  box  for  oranges  and  7  cents  a 
box  for  lemons  was  made.  This  with  the 
total  average  operating  cost  which  is  8.46 
cents  per  box,  gave  the  Exchange  a 
marketing  and  advertising  cost  equaling 
2.4  per  cent  of  the  delivered  value  of  the 
season’s  crop,  which  is  m.aterially  lower 
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than  the  marketing  charges  alone  of  any 
other  fruit  selling  agency,  it  is  stated. 

In  the  normal  crop  year  California  now 
supplies  f)0  per  cent  of  the  oranges,  5  per 
cent  of  the  grapefruit  and  75  to  85  iier 
cent  of  the  lemons  used  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  total  orange  and  graiiefruit  supply 
has  increased  211  per  cent  in  the  last 
eighteen  years  according  to  the  report. 
Each  five  years  has  witnessed  a  distinct 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption.  This 
increase  has  been  absorbed  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  in  price  levels  to  the 
producer,  which  would  have  inevitably  en¬ 
sued  if  consumer  demand  remained  static. 

Forty-five  thousand  personal  calls  on 
the  trade  by  dealer  service  men,  28.000 
citrus  fruit  displays  installed  in  sales 
windows,  146,153  letters  to  the  trade, 
10,000  calls  on  Sunkist  juice  extractor 
owners,  and  7,000  new  juice  machines  sold 
to  the  fountain  and  hotel  trade  of  the 
country,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Ex¬ 
change  national  advertising  schedule,  were 
part  of  the  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  work  that  brought  about  the  season’s 
success. 

DAILY’S  CONTEST  AIDS 
LOCAL  ART 

Baltimore  Sun  Awards  Prizes  in  Annual 

Black  and  White  Competition — 
Drawings  Must  Portray  Local 
Scenes 

The  Hiilliinon’  Hr'ciiiiifi  Sun  will 
shortly  announce  the  oiK'tiing  of  its  Sixth 
Annual  I’lack  and  White  Sketch  Com- 
IK'tition. 

It  is  an  annual  event  believed  to  be 
unique  in  the  artistic  life  of  American 
cities. 

Starte<I  five  years  ago  entirely  as  the 
result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
h'vening  Sun  to  publish  sketches  of  Bal¬ 
timore  and  its  environs,  it  is  now  looked 
forward  to  each  year  as  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression  by  Baltimore  artists. 
.\nd  also  as  an  ojiportunity  to  acquire 
some  cash. 

.\11  the  prize  winners  and  a  number  of 
those  receiving  honorable  mention  are 
published  in  the  F'vcning  Sun  each  year 
with  some  account  of  who  the  prize¬ 
winners  are.  where  they  received  their 
trciining  and  what  their  artistic  points  of 
view  arc. 

While  the  competition  is  not  limited 
to  Baltimore  artists  and  men  and  women 
from  out  of  town  have  competed  each 
year,  the  prizes  up  to  this  time  have  been 
won  by  Baltimoreans. 

The  judges  are  always  men  known  na- 
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tionallv  in  the  world  of  art.  Joseph  Pen¬ 
nell.  the  etcher  was  a  judge  one  year. 
The  judges  in  the  h'ifth  .\nnual  Compe¬ 
tition.  just  concluded,  were:  John  .Monzo 
Williams.  President  of  the  Illustrator’s 
SiKiety  of  New  York;  R.  S.  Meryman, 
of  the  Corcoran  School  of  .\rt,  Wash¬ 
ington;  .M.  Paul  Roche,  a  Baltimore 
artist. 

Two  hundred  sketches  were  submitted 
this  year. 

.\fter  the  award  has  been  ma<le  each 
year  an  exhibition  is  arranged  at  the 
Maryland  Institute,  chief  art  sclwol  of 
Baltimore.  Students  from  this  school 
have  fre<iuently  taken  the  prizes. 

No  re<|uirements  are  made,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  those  entering  the  comiie- 
tition  must  lie  graduates  of  an  art  school. 
.\ny  one  may  enter  whether  he  or  she 
has  had  any  artistic  training  in  a  school 
or  not.  This  provision  was  made  delib¬ 
erately  with  the  purpose  of  giving  op- 
(xirtunity  for  the  untrained  as  well  as 
for  the  trained. 

Only  one  condition  is  made.  That  is 
that  the  sketches  must  be  studies  of  Bal¬ 
timore.  It  was  because  of  a  desire  to 
demonstrate  the  picturesque  character  of 
old,  little  visited  (|uarters  of  the  town 
that  the  competition  was  started. 

Walter  Bohanan,  who  won  the  first 
prize  this  year,  says  it  was  through  the 
harbor  with  its  maze  of  boats  that  he 
learned  to  appreciate  the  picturesqueness 
of  his  own  city.  On  leaving  art  school  he 
shipped  aboard  a  freighter  and  visited 
South  and  Central  America. 

The  sketch  with  which  he  won  the 
first  prize  was  one  of  11  submitted  by 
him.  It  is  a  study  of  street  life. 

John  Kenny,  who  won  the  second  sub¬ 
mitted  10  sketches.  Paul  G.  Braun  won 
third  prize. 

.Announcement  that  the  competition  is 
open  is  usually  made  early  in  the  year. 
The  closing  date  is  fixed  for  sometime  in 
the  fall.  The  purpose  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  give  the  artists  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  do  their  work  and  to  include 
the  summer  in  the  period  in  which  the 
sketching  is  to  be  done. 
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STUDENTS  TO  TOUR  EUROPE 

Wiiconzin  Journalism  Group  Plans 
Summer  Study  Trip 

Prof.  E.  Marion  Jolinson,  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  will  head  an  excursion  of  a 
group  of  teachers  and  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  who  will  go  on  a  43-day  trip  to 
Europe  next  summer,  participating  in 
classes  aboard  ship  and  visiting  newspa¬ 
per  plants  of  the  larger  cities  of  Europe. 
On  board  ship  the  classes  will  be  held  in 
comparative  journalism,  supervision  of 
scliool  publications  and  special  feature 
articles. 

Lawler  Succeeds  Adam 

Daniel  J.  Lawler  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  to  succeed  the  late 
.Archibald  G.  .Xdam,  wlio  died  Dec.  14. 
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COST  OF  GROWING  PULP  FORESTS 

(Coulimtcd  fom  page  10) 


Industrial  decline  that  she  is  getting 
ly  front  pages,  many  full  magazine 
ion  pages  and  abundant  editorial  com- 

f  New  England  were  to  discover  that 
on  for  her  mills  could  be  grown  better 
N'ew  England  than  in  the  south,  how 
;  would  it  take  her  to  get  busy  as 
wing  it.  Every  Governor,  Chamber 
Commerce,  mill  man  and  newspaper 
lid  be  talking  about  it  and  nothing 
until  they  got  it  going  full  blast. 

V  England  can  produce  wood  cellulose 
r  for  a  four-time  increase  of  her 
er  industry,  which  would  mean  a 
on  dollar  industry  in  paper  alone, 
now  makes  $2-19, 000,000. 

.,’ew  York  State  and  Xew  England  are 
•;.Uo  teth  .suffering  from  a  decline  of 
^  1  iwn  fo<xl  supplies.  They  talk 

,11(1  talk  and  talk  about  it  and  are  work- 
ng  now  with  some  effect  to  improve 
.-inditions  of  farming.  Since  the  peak 
..{  farming  development  reached  about 
.s^,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline. 
Forestry  researches  show  that  intel- 
•  /iiitly  managed  tree  growing  is  one  of 
die  larger  stabilizing  factors  of  farm 
tile.  Need  many  words  be  used  here  to 
■  licate  how  this  would  be  especially  true 
n  this  pulpwood  section?  Need  the  ad- 
intage  of  food  growing  farms  in  the 
.,rea  of  the  paper  mills  be  pointed  out 
.  in  detail? 

:  What  we  need  now  is  to  get  action  for 
more  Weeks  Law  forests  grown  de- 
nitely  with  pulpwood  needs  in  view. 
Tills  will  pave  the  way  and  stimulate 
ate  and  private  growing  of  forests  all 
be  way  down  to  the  last  farm  woodlot. 
iWTien  this  is  done  the  paper  industry  can 
he  perpetuatetl  where  it  now  is  and  can 
’le  ultimately  increased  to  meet  the  needs 
1  the  future. 

'  One  other  phase  of  paper  supply  has 
■recently  developed.  It  has  very  en¬ 
couraging  features.  Sweden  is  reported 
to  be  turning  her  forest  cut  more  to  pulp 
and  paper  and  less  to  lumber  and  export 
liinbers.  It  is  an  unmistakable  sign  for 
better  supplies  of  paper  when  such 
changes  taxe  place.  Paper  manufacture 
can  at  any  time  outbid  lumber  for  the 
stumpage. 

Canada  is  likewise  quietly  reducing 
the  output  of  lumber.  It  has  declined 
steadily  from  the  high  peak  of  1911  until 
it  now  is  below  the  cut  of  1908,  and  is 
but  three-fifths  of  the  1911  cut.  _  The 
increase  of  pulp  and  paper  production  is 
common  knowledge.  It  is  expected  that 
newsprint  made  in  Canada  will  for  the 
first  time  pass  the  volume  made  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1925. 

Canada  is  our  real  dependence  for 
paper.  .All  other  importing  countries 
supply  but  one-seventh  of  our  imports. 
We  are  more  interested  in  Canadian  con¬ 
ditions  and  practices  than  all  other 
icountries  combined. 

Canada  has  twice  the  investment  _  in 
paper-making  that  she  has  in  sawmjlls 
industries.  The  investment  in  sawmills 
declined  12  per  cent  in  1921-22.  The 
decrease  was  due  entirely  to  the  eastern 
provinces.  There  was  some  increase  in 
the  western  provinces. 

However  Canada  still  cuts  twice  as 
much  timber  into  lumber  as  it  cuts  into 
■  pulpwocxl  yearly,  and  the  largest  lumber 
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cut  of  any  and  all  species  is  spruce. 
Douglas  fir  alone  comes  near  the  spruce 
cut.  Spruce  is  one-third  the  total  lumber 
cut.  Spruce  with  balsam  fir.  hemlock 
and  jack  pine  make  up  one-half  Canada's 
total  lumber  cut  and  this  is  mainly  from 
the  eastern  provinces,  the  paper  regions. 

Canada’s  lumber  cut  is  one-third  im¬ 
ported  into  the  L^nited  States,  and  heavily 
imported  to  our  eastern  cities.  Whether 
this  will  be  reduced  remains  to  be  seen. 
Every  reduction  of  the  too  rapid  cut  of 
the  scarce  and  most  important  pulpwoods 
for  other  than  pulp  and  paper  can  be 
looked  upon  with  genuine  satisfaction  by 
every  buyer  and  user  of  paper. 

Congressman  Haugen  in  the  many  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  .Agriculture  Committee 
during  1921  on  the  Forestry  Question, 
kept  insisting  on  knowing  what  is  was 
all  going  to  cost.  How  much  money 
would  need  to  be  put  into  forests  to 
meet  our  present  needs,  in  other  words 
to  make  up  the  present  deficit  annually 
accruing  between  cut  and  new  growth. 
That  was  probably  the  most  pertinent 
question  that  was  asked  by  any  Con¬ 
gressman  on  the  Committee.  Nobody 
answered.  Nobody  knew.  Some  re¬ 
search  has  been  made  since  that  date. 
In  the  Department  Bulletin  1242  of  July 
1924  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

On  pages  60  and  following  it  is  shown 
that  our  present  total  forest  land  area, 
public  and  private,  of  470,000,000  acres 
can  produce,  when  under  careful  manage¬ 
ment  comparable  to  European  practice 
can  be  made  ultimately  to  yield  27  billion 
cubic  feet  annually.  Our  present  annual 
use  and  loss  is  about  25  billion  cubic 
feet  annually. 

Crude  forestry  management  would 
secure  us  about  10  billion  cubic  feet 
annually,  by  the  year  1950.  Our  present 
growth  is  calculated  to  be  6  billion  cubic 
feet.  Long  continued  forestry  measures, 
mainly  fire  protection,  and  the  areas 
growing  timber  would  be  increased 
naturally  and  this  would  ultimately  raise 
our  annual  growth  to  14  billion  cubic 
feet  under  these  protective  forestry 
measures.  But  this  possibility  is  stated 
to  be  far  in  the  future.  This  yield  of 
14  billion  cubic  feet  is  but  little  more 
than  half  our  present  consumption.  It  is 
stated  that  a  limitation  to  this  annual  cut 
would  force  a  mo.st  drastic  reduction  in 
timber  use  in  the  United  States,  affecting 
lumber  and  practically  every  other  forest 
product.  Pulpwood  because  of  its  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  might  be  better  off 
than  most  of  the  others. 

“W^ell,”  one  can  hear  Congressman 
Haugen  ask  again,  “what  is  all  that 
going  to  cost?’’ 

Nobody  has  yet  answered. 


OLD  N.  Y.  TIMES  LIBEL 
CASE  IN  COURT 

Newspaper’s  Appeal  from  $25,000 

Damage  Award  Heard  in  Albany 
—  Decision  Expected  in  ^ 
January 

The  appeal  of  the  Nett’  York  Times 
from  a  final  judgment  of  $25,000  as  dam¬ 
ages  for  an  alleged  libel  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
■Abigail  H.  Bishop,  was  argued  Dec.  18, 
liefore  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

■A  jury  in  the  New  York  Supreme  court 
rendered  a  verdict  of  $60,000  damages, 
which  trial  justice  Proskauer  reduced  to 
$45,(KH)  and  the  .Appellate  division,  first 
deiiartment,  further  reduced  to  $25,000. 

The  alleged  libel  was  published  in  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  Times,  March  2,  1913, 
and  was  a  letter  written  by  the  law  firm 
of  O’Gorman.  Battle  and  Marshall  to 
former  Gov.  Cliarles  S.  Whitman,  when 
he  was  district  attorney  of  New  A’ork 
county.  Mrs.  Bishon  t— •'  '-stituted  a 
divorce  action  against  her  husband,  nam¬ 
ing  Lelia  Gaines  Gwathmey,  wife  of  J. 
Temple  Gwathmey,  well  known  financier, 
as  co-respondent. 

Mrs.  Gwathmey  was  served  with  a 
copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  by 
a  process  server  who  made  written  repre¬ 
sentation  that  he  was  from  the  office  of 
her  attorneys,  O’Gorman,  Battle  and  Mar¬ 
shall,  to  gain  admittance  to  her  apartment. 
Their  letter  to  the  district  attorney  de¬ 
manded  an  investigation  as  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime  of  forgery  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  process  and  stated  that  Mrs. 
Bishop  was  mentally  unbalanced,  had 
been  committed  to  an  insane  asylum  and 
was  a  drug  and  alcohol  addict.  Copies  of 
the  letter  were  sent  to  all  the  New  York 
papers  and  Mrs.  Bishop’s  attorney  re- 
<iuested  that  it  be  not  published  as  it  con¬ 
tained  false  statements. 

On  the  first  trial  of  the  action  Mrs. 
Bishop,  who  has  five  daughters,  testified 
that  the  article  was  read  by  her  youngest 
:hild,  seven  years  old,  and  as  to  her  mental 
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anguish  by  rea.son  of  the  effect  on  the 
child.  The  jury  awarded  her  $45,000 
damages,  which  the  Court  of  Ai>peals  re¬ 
versed  because  of  the  admission  of  this 
evidence. 

On  the  second  trial  she  testified  the 
child  read  a  clipping  of  the  alleged  libelous 
article  two  years  after  the  publication 
when  nine  years  old. 

Emil  Goldmark  appearing  for  the  Times 
contended  that  the  reading  of  the  clip¬ 
ping  was  not  a  proximate  result  of  the 
publication  but  an  independent  and  in¬ 
tervening  act  of  the  mother  in  permitting 
her  to  read  it  and  required  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment. 

Prints  S8-Page  Regular  Edition 

1  he^  Patetuckd  (R.  1.)  Times  claims 
the  Xew  England  record  for  a  regular 
evening  edition  with  a  5S-page  issue  Dec. 
4.  It  was  printed  in  four  sections. 
Christmas  advertising  was  responsible  for 
the  large  edition. 
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FRANK  MUNSEY  UVES  IN 

MANY  MEMORIES  I  hours’  deliberation  found  for  the  Fort 

Madison  (la.)  Democrat  in  a  libel  suit 
{Continued  from  page  6)  by  Elizabeth  Ballinger  for  $5,000 

^  / _  damages.  The  suit  grew  out  of  a  news 

story  of  a  divorce  granted  Mrs.  Ballinger, 

and  vigor  of  Mr.  Munsey’s  public  utter-  his  associates.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of  Nov.  3,  1923. 
ances  on  his  policy.  recimciling  wide  differences  of  opinion 

As  an  editor  Mr.  Munsey's  ability  and  among  his  associates.  A  believer  in  good  COAST  EDITORS  HONOREID 

independence  were  notable.  The  courage  wages,  yes,  high  wages,  in  exchange  for  _ 

with  which  he  waged  a  strong  fight  in  a  fair  day's  honest  work,  he  was  also  _.  „ 

J'hc  Sun  in  support  of  (lovernor  Smith  ojijiosed  to  restrictions  which  hampered  Five  Washington  Newspaper  Men 

and  against  his  own  party  leaders  on  production  and  did  not  benefit  the  work-  Elected  Associates  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

important  issues  in  the  recent  New  Vork  er.  eitlier  in  health  or  his  toil.  He  was  _ _ _  „„„ 

campaign  was  an  index  of  the  independ-  more  kindly  dispo.sed  toward  the  worker  ,i  i  .  •  f  u  . 

ence  of  his  character  and  mind.  Mr.  Mun-  and  more  in  svmpathy  with  his  efforts  ,1 

sey  had  a  strong  sense^of  the  responsibility  t..  Kdter  Ins  c^^^^  than  the  worker  ,  journalistic  fra^er- 

of  a  newspaper  publisher  to  the  public,  and  knew  or  e\er  nelieeed.  •  .. 


Iowa  Daily  Wins  Libel  Suit 


{Continued  from  page  6) 


COAST  EDITORS  HONORED 


Delta  tihi,  national  journalistic  frater- 


oi  d  newspaper  puunsncr  lo  me  puoiic,  aim  loi'  w  en.i  neiieren.  •  .. 

his  journals  reflected  his  high  ideals.  His  death  is  a  recognized  loss  to  the  -•r’l,,..- 

death  comes  at  a  time  when  he  has  brought  newspaper  industry  and  to  those  engaged  .-  c’,, ‘Chnbrtniin  Rnri’i  - 

The  Sun  to  new  high  levels  of  success,  in  it.  He  leaves  a  place  in  the  publish-  '  • 


Mr.  Munsey’s  loss  will  be  genuinely  felt 
in  local  and  national  newspaper  circles, 
and  in  the  magazine  publishing  field. 

WALTER  A.  STRONG 
Chicago  Daily  Newt 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  read  of  Mr. 


t-rs'  councils  not  easilv  to  be  filled. 


EDWIN  S.  FRIENDLY 


Business  Manager,  New  York  Sun  Uj..,ing  i 
It  is  hard  to  realize  Frank  Munsey  t  hronicie 
is  dead.  We  recall  his  greatest  attri- 


Uoval  Brougham,  rruinaging  editor  on 
Sealllc  Fost-hitclligcnecr ;  G.  W.  Hopp, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Camas  Post: 
J.  .\l.  Stoddard,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  U'atcrznlle  Empire  Press:  Henry 
Uising,  editor  of  the  Spokane  Daily 


Munsey’s  death.  His  activities  in  ‘the  sincerity,  uprightness, 

newspaiKT  business  were  often  criticised,  S r '*  s  1 1  >,  progressiveness. 


but  his  record  of  achievement,  his  cour¬ 
age  and  conviction  entitle  him  to  a  high 


achievement.  Perhaps  it  might  best  be 
expressed  in  the  one  word — sincerity. 
Sham,  deception,  conceit,  evasiveness. 


246-Page  New  Plant  Edition 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  last 
Sunday  issued  a  special  edition  of  246 
pages  in  commemoration  of  moving  into 


BEN  DEACON  RESIGNS 

Canadian  Pres*,  N.  Y.,  Chief  Take* 
Publicity  Position 

Ben  Deacon,  for  the  past  six  years 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press,  has  resigned  to 
liecome  United  States  press  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
('anada’s  big  22,(XX)-mile  rail  system.  His 
head(|uarters  will  be  in  the  new  New 
Vork  office  of  the  Canadian  National  at 
505  Fifth  avenue 

For  the  past  23  years  Mr.  Deacon  has 
been  engaged  in  active  newspaper  work 
iti  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
during  the  course  of  his  experience  has 
filled  practically  every  position  in  the 
editorial  end  of  the  business.  Mr.  D^. 
con's  successor  in  the  New  York  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press  will  be  Harold 
Uaine,  formerly  tiews  editor  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press  Ottawa  bureau.  Mr.  Deacon 
will  assume  his  new  duties  Jan.  1. 


Detroit 


<ilifi-nh  an7'thrhm/'Srf'’r  ‘f'T'JJf  ^'in  subterfuge,  did  not’,  could  not  dwell  with  »?.  Third  street  opposite  the 

<iiliKnlt  and  the  long  pcruKl  of  time  in  ,  •  .  _  _■ _  • . .  _ .  .  state  house.  The  naner  contained  manv 


<lirticnlt  and  the  long  pcriial  of  time  in  sVn‘rerp”in  "everv  'tiioiipiiT  state  house.  The  paper  contained  many 

which  the  standards  of  the  business  were  .  'j  j-.j  ’  illustrations  with  a  complete  description 

b<  ing  <  .'tablished^ _  Munsey  believed  in  hard  work,  the  new  Dispatch  plant. 

KFNT  rnnPFR  His  success  was  built  upon  it.  He  had 

♦  courage — first  in  himself,  and  in  his  work  Student*  Edit  Peoria  Journal 

General  Manager,  A**ociated  Pre*.  and  the  courage  of  his  coimctions  He  journalism  students  of  Bradley  College. 
1  am  personally  deeply  affected  at  the  rcasone  wi  irnse  ,  an  T '  .  \  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  Dec.  1,  took  charge  of  ali 

death  of  Mr.  Munsey.  w^hom  I  not  only  hm  n  «ii‘i"'«  ‘he  Peoria  Journal.  They 

admired,  but  whom  I  held  in  sincere  and  v  ,  j  '  covered  all  beats  and  wrote  the  editorials, 

affectionate  regard  as  I  had  come  to  know  "‘^J^  Miinsev^  wanted  those  connected  ^  P^^'isher  of  the  Journal- 

l.i„,  in  rcc^m  year,  «a.l.  Irien.lly  in-  "i^  "nl 


Student*  Edit  Peoria  Journal 


KENT  COOPER  success  was  uuiii  upon  ii.  nc  nan 

♦  courage — first  in  himself,  and  in  his  work 

General  Manager,  A**ociated  Press  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 

I  „  _ I,  ,  ,  O'  a  j  a  .1  reasoned  with  himself,  and  with  his 

I  am  personally  deeply  affected  at  the  j  associates,  valued  their  ad- 

tlmi'rei  bm\»’heH  t  shicer^a"^^^  ^^eTted“ws"tuS 

affectionate  regard  as  I  had  come  to  know  ^  connected 

him  in  recent  years  with  friendly  in-  ;  service-well  and 

tm  acy.  In  the  Nun  as  he  had  published  ^  ,  He  led  tL  way-he  was  always 

It  he  expressed  the  highest  type  of  jour-  3,, 

_  his  life,  and  he  was  happiest  when  serv- 


a  noteworthy  success. 


riKnn : — Leave 


I  M  PATTFH^rtM  "‘t’  moai.  ixe  i.iavi.n  aty-oiniiiiaiuin-in, 

.  .  IlKNUIN  created  that  atmosphere  around 

Co-Publi*her,  Chicago  Tribune  and  him. 

New  York  Daily  New*  -Munsey  valued  money  most  for 

the  work  it  could  do — for  the  good  it 
hraiik  Muii.sey.  I  shall  always  be  glad  could  do.  He  made  money,  he  saved 
to  remember,  was  one  of  my  friends,  money,  but  he  did  not  love  money  sel- 
He  was  a  great  .\merican  and  a  great  lishly. 


ing  most.  He  craved  accomplishment,  standing  _  the  headline,  Prench  Ministry 
and  he  created  that  atmosphere  around  Resigtis.  — A  ew  k  ork  Telegram. 


publisher.  .After  his  crowded  hours  of 
life  he  will  rest  in  peace. 

LESTER  L.  JONES 

Executive  Repre*entatiye,  Publi*her*’ 
A**ociation  of  New  York 


His  first  and  chief  concern,  when  at¬ 
tacking  a  new  problem  was,  “Is  it  the 
right  thing  to  do?”  Once  having  es¬ 
tablished  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do 
nothing  could  swerve  him  from  his  pur¬ 
pose. 

Only  those  who  had  the  great  privilege 


My  acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  daily  association  with  him,  knew  of 
of  Mr.  Munsey  has  been  chiefly  in  con-  fiis.deep  tender  heart,  which  he  care- 
nection  with  his  activities  in  the  negotia-  ‘uHy  concealed  from  the  public.  H’® 
tions  between  the  newspapers  and  the  unheard  of  acts  of  charity  w^ere  manimld, 
unions  employed  in  their  mechanical  de-  QU'd  help  to  those  who  needed  it 
partments  ^  P®rt  of  his  life.  He  wished  no 

Mr.  Munsey  arranged  the  first  meeting  9'’*''''*  goodness, 

in  Xcw  York  City  of  the  several  news-  knowledge  he  helping  a 

l)ai>er  owners.  He  acted  as  their  chair-  *^^5?  was  enough  to  him. 

man  and  presided  at  their  first  meeting  y,  think  of  the  greatness  o 

and  the  last.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  ^jj^nk  Munsey,  I  am  reminded  ^pUy  of 
organization  and  co-operative  effort  and  the  quotation  from  the  immortal  Bard . 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  He  was  a  man,  take  him  all  and  all. 
nmirahlp  iin  iform  und  ^ti^Grtorv  vtorl/I  “I  shall  not  look  on  his  like  again. 


amicable,  uniform,  and  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  industry  in  this 
city. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  character, 
keen  business  sense  and  a  minute  under- 
.standing  of  publishing  affairs.  Withal, 
he  was  fair-minded  and  open-minded, 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good 
of  the  industrv  and  to  meet  the  views  of 
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NATIONAL 

LEADERSHIP 

IN 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1925, 
The  Cleveland  News  (Evening)  pub¬ 
lished  a  greater  volume  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  than  was  published  during  the 
same  period  hy  the  other  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  Cleveland. 

When  compiling  your  next  schedule, 
consider  this  continued  leadership  in 
National  Linage  on  the  part  of 

The  Cleveland  News 
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OHIO’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
Represented  by 
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MICHIGAN 

and  tKe 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN 
GRAND  RAPIDS— THE  ONLY 
DAILY  IN  SEVEN  OTHER 
CITIES 

The  Grand  Rapid*  Pr*** 

The  Flint  Daily  Journal 
*1116  Sacinaw  New*  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Time*  TribuB* 

The  Muskegon  Chronlclo 
The  Ann  Arbor  Time*  Nows 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

St  East  42nd  St.  Towsr  Bulldtof 
New  York  City  Chkago*  IIL 


Huntington 

is  the  fastest  growing  city  in 

West  Virginia 

Building  permits  in  1924  exceed¬ 
ed  $8,000,000.00.  125  industries 

which  employ  11,000  people  and 
have  invested  capital  of  $30,000,- 
000.00. 

The  HERALD  DISPATCH 

is  the  leading  newspaper  with 
2,000  more  circulation  daily  than 
the  other  paper. 

Complete  “service  department’’ 
for  national  advertisers. 

Represented  Nationally  by 

The  Devine-MecQuoid  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  and  Chicayo 


Fourth 

Largest 

City 

Complete  coverage  with 
one  paper. 

The  Detroit  News 

Offers  advertisers 
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EL  DORADO,  AEK. 

Population,  1920,  3,887 

Population,  1925,  30,000 

El  Dorado  Morning  News 
El  Dorado  Evening  Times 

The  News  is  the  only  Dilly  Morning  paper  and 
the  Times  the  only  Daily  Cvenliig  paper  between 
Little  Rock  and  Sbreveport,  a  distance,  by  rail, 
of  251  miles. 

The  News  is  the  only  A  B.  C.  Member  in 
Arkansas  outside  of  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith. 

BOTH  PAPERS  HAVE 
Full  Associated  Press  Wire 
Full  N.  E.  A.  Service 
Special  Market  Basket  Page  Saturday 
Special  Bui'ders  Page.  Thursday 
Special  Realty  Page,  Thursday 
Also  Sport,  Woman’s  and  Oil  Page 
Special  Automobile  Section,  Siaiday 

CiakiHtii*  Rate  Flat  .07,  effedive  $e>leMkef  1, 1025 

Natirmni  Tfei^rescnfatxre 
The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  Special  Awency 
New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit.  Kansas 
City,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco 


L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 

is  another  of  the  nationally  fa¬ 
mous  accounts  which  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact  that  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C,  territory  cannot  be 
adequately  covered  without 

The 

Washington 

Times 

The  futility  of  the  “one  paper 
buy’’  argument  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  experiences 
of  its  national  advertisers. 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH  * 

N«w  York  Ctty— Bootoa 

a  LOGAN  PAYNE  CO. 

Chlcaco  •  DotroH  -  St.  Loola  •  Ime  Amsdm 
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J  s  DROPS  COMPLAINT 
JciuNST  HOSIERY  FIRM 

Ad  in  Saturday  Evening 
Port  Cited  by  Commissioner 
Thompson  in  Dissenting 
Opinion 


TURNS  FIRST  SHOVELFUL 


^•^5Hi.ngton,  Dec.  17. — An  advertise- 
.-I  carried  by  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills, 
Indianapolis,  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
,1  was  made  the  basis  of  a  dissenting 
-j!in  by  Commissioner  Thompson  this 
rj  when  the  rest  of  the  Federal  Trade 
dismissed  the  complaint 
the  hosiery  concern  for  alleged 
;|,e  and  misleading  representations  to 
(public  for  the  purpcjse  of  furthering 
( i2e  of  its  products.” 

The  order  of  dismissal  read : 

After  a  trial  of  the  case  the  Commis- 
,i  found  that  the  record  failed  to  sus- 
a  any  charges  of  tlie  complaint,  except 
-e  which  in  substance  charged  the  use 
the  respondent  of  false  statements 
that  representation  were  made  by 
respondent  that  it  produced  its  own 
k  in  Japan  ;  that  it  possessed  a  greater 
^city  to  produce  hosiery  than  it  ac- 
lily  possessed ;  and  that  the  volume  of 
jierv  it  produced  was  greater  than  the 
j-  utit  it  did  actually  prcxluce.  The 
■pinileiit  stipulated  with  the  Commis- 
n  that  such  false  representations  were 
id  for  a  time  but  had  been  abandoned 
'  would  not  be  resumed.  Upon  these 
::;the  Commission  concluded  that  there 
-  no  longer  any  public  interest  in  fur- 
:  action,  and  accordingly  dismissed  the 
-plaint.” 

Commissioner  Thompson  in  dissenting 
the  issuance  of  the  order  made  the 
wins'  statement: 

"1  am  in  accord  with  the  majority  of 
'  Commission  in  dismissing  the  com- 
nt  as  to  all  matters  except  the  mis- 
eMiitat!"ii'  in  advertising  the  follow- 

"The  finest  silk  in  the  world  comes 
ti  Japan.  In  Japan  today  4,(XX)  people 
:  working  to  produce  raw  silk  for  the 
sijssivc  use  of  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills, 
Indianapolis.  Our  inspectors,  right  on 
r  Itround,  insist  that  the  quality  stand- 
is  of  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  be 
-ctly  maintained.  Every  detail  is  scien- 
cally  supervised — tbe  selection  of  silk 
rms  crossed  to  secure  silk  of  maxi- 
m  tensile  strength  and  the  highest 
cr,  their  feeding  and  care,  and  the 
t'vaticiM  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  mul- 
ry  trees  from  which  the  worms  are 
.Absolutely  nothing  is  left  to 
ancu  ...” 

^While  this  advertisement  was  carried 
:t  once  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
w  respondent  had  reprints  made  of  it  and 
.loscd  the  reprints  in  books  which  were 
:rried  by  its  salesmen  in  their  sales  kits 
i  were  used  by  the  salesmen  in  their 
to  customers.  In  fact,  it  appeared  at 
e  time  of  the  argument  before  the  Com- 
Fision,  that  the  sales  books  carried  this 
jrint  up  until  the  time  of  the  taking  of 
titrumy  in  the  case.  As  the  facts  were 
!  true  and  as  the  statements  contained 
:  strtions  practically  similar  to  those  con- 
Mmed  in  the  case  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  T.  The  Commission,  I  am  unable  to 
rciitiate  the  reason  for  issuing  an 
o!tkr  in  the  latter  case  and  not  in  the 
®tant  case.” 

Fjlse  and  misleading  advertising  con- 


cooperating  with  the  associated  dailies  of 
Florida  through  Maj.  Lew  B.  Brown, 
president,  St.  Petersburg  Independent 
and  F.  P.  Beddow,  secretary-treasurer, 
Jacksonville  Journal. 

GEORGE  E.  FOWLER 


General  Manager,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
Dies  After  Long  Illness 

(ieorge  Fk.  F'owler,  51,  general  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  died 
Dec.  19  at  his  residence  in  Columbus 
after  several  years’  illness.  Elarlier  in 
the  year  he  had  undergone  an  operation 
in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  F'owler  first  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Dispatch  as  a  newsboy  and  finally  be¬ 
came  its  general  manager,  his  service  with 
the  paper,  however,  not  being  continuous. 
I  le  was  a  brother-in-law  of  H.  P.  Wolfe, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Dispatch  and 
was  president  of  the  Wear-U-Well  Shoe 
Company',  another  Wolfe  enterprise.  Fun¬ 
eral  services  were  held  Monday  after- 
niMin. 


(.barley  P.  Taft,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  TintesSlar,  broke  ground  last  week 
for  a  new  Masonic  Temple  in  Cincinnati 


tinues  to  occupy  much  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  attention,  it  was  stated  officially 
for  the  Commission.  .Among  the  com¬ 
plaints  pending  is  one  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Mail  Order  Company,  of  Chicago, 
charged  with  falsely  advertising  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  value  of  its  product. 

Applications  for  complaints  include 
those  against  Norman  Roberts  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  charged  with  falsely  advertis¬ 
ing  its  clothing  product;  Nustile  Hosiery- 
Mills  Comi)any,  of  Philadelphia,  charged 
with  falsely  advertising  its  hosiery  prod¬ 
ucts ;  and  Dr.  Eagan  Manufactory,  et  al.. 
of  Chicago,  charged  with  falsely  adver¬ 
tising  its  toilet  preparations. 

An  order  to  cease  and  desi.st  was  is¬ 
sued  against  Rosenhush  &  Solomon  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  for  falsely  advertising 
an  adulterated  varnish  product  as  pure 
.shellac. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  APPEALS  TO  ROADS 


Urge*  Special  Preference  in  Moving 
Newiprint  to  Rorida 

W.  C.  Johnson,  president  of  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  has 
again  appealed  to  leading  Florida  rail¬ 
roads  to  give  special  preference  in  hand¬ 
ling  carload  shipments  of  newsprint 
paper.  He  stated  in  telegrams  to 
officials  that  publi.shers  were  obtaining 
permits  but  railroads  were  not  handling 
shipments  promptly. 

The  roads  replied  they  would  give 
special  attention  to  the  matter  and  asked 
for  detailed  reports  on  shipments  and 
lines  being  used.  President  Johnson  is 


Chicago  Herald-Examiner  Broadcasting 

The  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  has 
■‘gene  on  the  air.”  This  paper  is  now 
operating  the  WEBH  radio  broadcasting 
station  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
Chicago,  which  was  formerly  operated 
by  the  Chicago  Evening  Post.  The  lat¬ 
ter  paper  has  abandon^  broadcasting. 


Never  give  the  boy  all  the  allowance 
you  can  afford.  Keep  back  some  to  bail 
him  out. — Baltimore  Nioi. 
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—fashions—. 

Authentic 

Inclusive 

Sparkling 


FAIRCHILD 

Newspaper  Services 
—8  East  13th  St.  New  York— 


Lar^cit  Circulat  ^o^ 

Building  Orpanizatiorx 

ResuitsCount 

6’.F!3:rOcCI0tllT»LBlO 
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A  •  • 

/imencas 
most  complete 
newspaper 

Che  Nero  Qork 

ReraW 

stvibune 


■PDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
REPORTS  supply  accurate 
information  upon  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  which  call  for  frequent  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

The  reports  are  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  review  of  editors  and 
publishers  rather  than  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

They  are  in  use  by  the  leading 
American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  cost  of  this  service,  based 
upon  circulation,  is  compatible 
with  every  moderately  liberal 
editorial  expense  budget. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
REPORTS 
828— 18th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Greatest  Master  of 
Them  All — 

THE  LIFE  OF 

CHRISTY 

MATHEWSON 

By  Mrs.  Mathewson 
and  Bozeman  Bulger 

IS  THE  ONLY  OFFICIAL 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  ‘BIG  SIX’ 

ORDmifNOW! 

Hefore  ititking  a  tseneral  offer,  the 
N.  Y.  WORLD  and  the  BOSTON  GLOBE 
ordered  this  series 

T»  R«a  Six  Weeks  Dailr — Six  Tims  a  Week 

Tht  Bdl  Syndicate,  154  Nassaii  St.,  N.Y.  City 

John  N.  Wheeler,  Prea. 


Small  Comics 

“KIDS” 

By  STRIEBEL 

“McDUFFER” 

By  BARRIE  PAYNE 

“OTTO  WATT” 

By  BARRIE  PAYNE 

% 

Associated  Editors,  Inc. 

440  S.  Dearborn  SL,  Chicago 


N.  Brewster  Morse 

Has  Created  The  Most 
Talked  of  Feature  This  Year 


His  Strip  Picturization  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  ‘‘Treasure  Island”  is  Ap¬ 
pearing  Daily  in  Leading  News¬ 
papers  All  Over  the  Country. 


Wrile  Us  for  Sample  Strips 
Today 

Wheeler-Nicholson,  Inc. 

15  West  44th  Street,  New  York 
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Celebrates  Year  in  Morning  Field  iilatory  editiiin.  Both  papers  are  pub-  Plan  New  Connecticut  Weekly  ager.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  former! 

The  Or/r<wi.r  rWfcwHc  on  Dec.  16,  >'shecl  by  the  Item  Company  Ltd.,  with  U'allwnford  (Conn.)  Times,  a.  the  Hartford  Courant  and  xht 

celebrated  its  first  birthday  with  a  64-  James  ^1.  Thomson  publisher  and  weekly  community  paper,  will  tie  launched  Jounml  while  Mr.  Auger  was  {orneib 
t>age  e-dition.  The  Item,  evening  iiaper.  .Arthur  G.  Newmyer  associate  publisher  Jan.  with  J.  C.  Kilpatrick  as  editor,  city  editor  of  the  ll’altiwm  (Massl  F 
on  that  date  printed  a  56-pagc  congrat-  and  general  manager.  and  Henry  F.  .\uger,  as  business  man-  Press  Tribune.  ^ 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


GOSS 

^STEREOTYPlACi 
.MACHINERYi 


THE  APPROPRIATE 
ETCHING  DEVICE 
FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER 

NEW  PRICES:— 

"MIGNON”  . $  625 

“SIRIUS”  . $  890 

“DIAMOND”  . $1025 

AXEL  HOLMSTROM 

ETCHING  MACHINE  CO. 

321  Oiotnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


MODERNIZE 

your 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  steel 
Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.Co. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Far  aala  by  all  pranbiaat  Tyya 
Feundara  and  Daalars  ararywbara. 


THE  DIRECT 
IMPRINT 

Of  the  subscriber's  name  and  com¬ 
plete  address  in  the  margin  of  the 
paper  means  delivery  of  the  paper. 

With  Speedanmatic  equipment  yon 
can  use  the  direct  imprint  and  in 
addition  have  an  accurate  mail  list 
corrected  daily  in  the  Circulation 
Department. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  it? 

THC  SPEEDAUMATIC  CO 

Speedmmaf 


Addressing  Machinenf 

a023-a033  WILLOW  ST. 


Newspaper  Conveyors 

spred  op  the  moTemrnt  of  pipers  to  de¬ 
livery  ripotn — without  fun  or  wane.  Used 
for  yeiri  by  hundred!  of  large  and  amall 
publlaheri  throughout  the  country.  Wrlta 
for  detail!  and  typical  Initallatlon  viewa. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Mfg.  Co. 
Work!:  UILWACKEB  and  NEW  TORE 
New  York  Cleveland 

K  Cincinnati  5  “ 

Pltlaburgh  u.-inn  BulTalo 

Philadelphia  Boston  Milwaukee 

San  Prnnclaco.  Loa  Angelei.  Portland. 
Seattle.  B.  B.  Squires  Oo. 

CUTLER-HAM  M  ER 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  use 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  “Single  Melting  Sy^ 
tern.”  References  gladly  furnished. 


glkehielea  (he  Melal  Wm 


Printers  Manafacturing  Co. 

1109-17  Transportation  Bldg. 
Chicago  Illinois 

World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Scott  16,  24  and  32'Page  Presses 

GOSS  24  and  2S-page  preaaca  good  for  black 
or  color  work. 

HOE  Quadruple,  Sextuple,  Sextuple  color  Preaa, 
Octuple  and  Double  Sextuple  Preaaca. 
DUPLEX  Flat  Bad  Praas-Printa  4,  6  or  8 
page!.  Alao  Duplex-Quadruple  Stereotype  Preaa, 
Metropolitan  Pattern. 

POTTER— 16  page  atereotype  preaa  with  atereo- 
type  machinery.  Very  good  and  very  cheap 
preaa. 

Available  For  Early  Delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mam  OflUa  ft  Faclaf7  -  -  -  -  PlainSald,  N.  J. 
Naw  Yark  Oftca  •  •  Brakav  Bldg.,  14S7  Braadvay 
Ckkaga  Oftca  •  a  a  a  a  •  •  Maudaaek  Blart 


INSURE  1926  PROSPERITY 

Plan  your  campaign  wisely — reach  clients  and  prospects 
through  the  advertising  columns  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


dry  mats  without  a  wrinkle.  Both 
enda  of  cylinder  are  set  at  aame 
time.  Heavy  cast-iron  cylinders 
with  forged  steel  shafts.  Extra 
heavy  bed— no  racks— Urge  enough 
to  run  chase  with  columns  cross¬ 
wise.  Rolls  wet  mats  in  11%  sec¬ 
onds;  dry  mats  in  22%  seconds. 
Write  for  complete  catalog  of 
Goss  Stereotyping  Machinery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
IMPRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


FINE  24-PAGE 

HOE  WEB  PRESS 

At  a  verj)  attractive  price 

Prints  usual  combinations  up  to  24 
pages,  7  or  8  col.  page,  21|^  inches 
long. 

Extra  color  on  top  deck. 

Fitted  to  also  prepuce  tabloid  papers 
up  to  48  pages. 

Complete  stereotype  equipment  for  dry 
mats. 

Motor  equipment,  220  volts  direct  cur- 
rent. 

Entire  equipment  in  fine  condition. 

Can  be  seen  in  New  York. 

For  sale  because  certain  publications 
have  ceased.  Rents  are  high  in  New 
York  and  owners  of  outht  are  anxious 
to  “get  shut**  of  it. 

W'ire  or  urite  for  details  of  our 
/Vo.  570 

Baker  Sales  Company 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


REBUILT 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

2 — Model  8  Linotype!,  almoat 
new 

1 — Model  5  Linotype 
I — Model  3  Linotype 
1 — Model  2  Linotype 

4 - Model  1  Linotype! 

Goaa  Matrix  Rolling-in  Machine 
Hoe  Double  Steam  Table 
U.  S.  8-column  Caating  Box 
Oatrander  Flat  Plate  Shaver 
Hamilton  Steel  Type  Cabinet! 
Steel-top  Form  Tablea 
Impoaing  Surface! 

Stereotype  Chaaea 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc. 

512  Weat  41at  SL,  New  York 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.j 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  LONDON 


BATTERY  OF  SIX  HOE  PNEUMATIC 
MATRIX-DRYING  PRESSES 


With  Independent 
Gas-fired  Steam  Gen¬ 
erators. 

The  quickest  and  the 
most  economical 
Presses  for  the  mould¬ 
ing  and  drying  of 
Matrices. 


More  than  800  in  use 


R.  HOE  &  GO.,  Inc  504-520  Grand  Sl,  New  Yoric  Gtf 


7  SMth  Daarbwu  StVMl 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


ab.  al 

OUNCLLB4.  N.  J. 


7  Walar  SoaA 
BOSTON.  MAH- 
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editor  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
Information 

transient  rates 

5ITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  —  ^  per  line 

2  Times  —  .35  per  line 

3  Times  —  Jt  per  Una 

all  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Osh  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  M  per  line 

4  Times  —  .55  per  Une 

yyn  epace  charpe  at  same  rata  per  line  par 
^gtlmr  as  earned  by  frequency  of  insertl^ 
IphU  rates  quoted  for  13,  2t  and  5Z  Insertiona. 
^  Eater  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  sr  reject  any  advertisement. 
(X)UNT  SIX  WORDS  TO  LINE. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Situations  Wanted 


Daily,  Weekly,  Job  Office  Owner  Florida  West 
Coast  Daily,  weekly,  j^'b  office  clearing  $20,000 
yearly,  city  4.500,  lartje  urban  population,  wires 
me  to  sell  <amc  for  SSO.OuO — $15,000  cash, 
balance  easy  terms  without  interest.  New  owner 
should  be  Protestant.  Don’t  wait  to  write — 
wire.  I  buy,  sell,  cf-nsolidate  newspapers  every 
state.  37  years  in  game.  Omar  D.  Oray, 
Sturgeon,  Me. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Small  Evening  Daily  wanted  by  newspaper 
rran  with  15  years  experience  in  b’g  newspaper 
organiration.  Active  in  management  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  dei'aitments.  Pattnership  considered  or 
will  act  as  business  manager  for  publisher  with 
privilege  cf  puichasin?  stock  when  ability  has 
been  dem'-nstrated.  B-573,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


INDEX  OF  CLASSIFICATION 


Advertising  Manager — now  employed  in  **crack. 
inc“  ha  d  field  with  success,  would  consider 
rh.angc  Ian.  1.  Experience  covers  fifteen  years 
successful  merchandising,  copy  preparation,  lay^ 
outs  and  sale'*.  (Tood  organizer,  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive.  Dailies  3. COO  up  desired.  Address 
B-580,  Editor  X-  Publisher. 

Advertising  Solicitor — Thoroughly  experienced, 
hard  working,  reliable  young  married  man  who 
writes  giKnl  cojiy,  has  ideas  and  sales  ability. 
Ni  w  employed  ».n  large  daily  in  Middle  West. 
Wishes  to  make  Ea'*tern  connection  with  good 
future.  Write  .\pt.  2,  501  West  llOth  St.,  New 
York  C'ity. 

Business  Manager — .\t  present  employed  in  this 
capacity  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  town  200,000. 
Real  assistant  to  owner  or  publisher.  Capable 
of  taking  charge.  Excellent  record.  Investi¬ 
gation  welcomed.  .Substantial  reason  for  chang 
ing.  Opportunity  first  consideration. 

B-582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Equipment  For  Sale 

Job  Presses,  Pap^  Cutters,  Wire  Stitchers. 
clc.~A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffmann  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  E. 
13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Linotype  Bargaine— Several  Model  One  Lino¬ 
types  in  gixxi  running  order,  price  $600  each. 
Several  Model  Two  and  Model  Four  Linotypes 
reduced  to  one  magazine  machines,  price  $650 
each.  One  Model  Five  Linotype,  excellent  con¬ 
dition  $1  000.  All  without  matrices.  Prices 
strictly  cash.  You  can  use  them  until  you 
need  a  better  machine  then  trade  in  for  twice 
as  much  on  new  machine.  The  Linograph 
Company,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Monotype  For  Sale,  completely  equipped  ex¬ 
cept  lor  keyboard.  NTotcr,  maci'inc  and  80  fonts 
at  bargain  price.  Times.  Crookston,  Minn. 


Promotion 


ADVERTISING 

General  Promotion 
Ipaefel  Editions  Special  Pages 

BUSINESS  OmCE 

Appraisers 

jgppUes  Devices 

business  opportunities 

Brokers  Newspapers  Wanted 

Newspapers  For  Sals 

CIRCULATION 

Proaotioo  DUtribution 

Premiums 

EDITORIAL 

Bssiness  Nesrs  CorrespoodenU 

SynAcmte  Features 
EMPLOYMENT 

Waated  Situations  Wanted 

MECHANICAL 

Egsipment  For  Sale  Equipment  Wanted 


Circulation  When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  l>ecomes  necessary,  rememlier  that  our 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor  is 
your  priN>f  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
w’ire  Pacific  Coast  ('irculation  Service.  Bell 
Block,  ('incinnati,  Ohio. 


Circulation  Builders  Blair  &  .\ustin,  1504  Cen¬ 
tre  Ave.,  Reading,  IVnn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
n  .anship  Club  Campaigns. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Circulation  Manager  Wanted  for  best  morning 
newspajH-r  in  Southern  town  of  one  hundred 
thou«ani).  (  irculation  thirty  thousand.  Should 
be  about  thirty-two  years  of  age,  know  pyro¬ 
technics,  integrity  personified.  Permanent,  ex- 
cellert  salary.  Southerner  preferred.  B-579, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 25  years*  work  covered 
by  reference,  salary  no  object.  Satisfied  to  prove 
worth  on  ctinmission  basis.  B-574,  Editor  & 
Fublirher. 

Circulatioo  Manager — Employed  at  present,  but 
desire  a  change  to  more  suitable  connections. 
Successful  circulation  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence.  References  furnished  from  present  and 
past  employers.  Member  I.  C.  M.  A.  B-557, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager-Solicitor. — Young,  with  nine 
years’  experience  on  metropolitan  dailies.  Can 
satisfy  publisher  as  to  ability  to  promote  and 
produce  classified  linage.  .\1  references  as  to 
character.  B-564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Combination  Man  Linotype  experience  and 
make-up,  eight  years  in  business,  24  years  old. 
Set  4.000  ems  i»er  hour.  Best  of  references. 
J.  Lyle  Brower,  Box  298,  Ellwood  City,  Pa. 


Pmiters*  Outfitters — Printing  Plants  and  busi- 
Address  ness  bought  and  sold.  American  Typefounders* 
products,  printers*  and  bookbinders’  machinery 
of  every  description.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.. 
96  Beckman  St.,  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


Adfwliskig  PromoUoo— If  you  want  more 
*8t.  ct»mmunicatc  with  the  Intem^ional 
PiMications  Service,  Suite  1004,  1841  Broad- 
wiy,  New  York  City. 


Spedai  Pages  Save  the  make  up  worry!  Run 
iny  day — '"mce  a  w’eek  a  special  feature  or 
cootc«t  p:»ge.  I  develop  local  display  with 
permanent  good  will  prestige  for  a  reasonable 
conmission .  Every  account  guaranteed.  En- 
(ionement  of  leading  publishers.  William  E. 
Jordan.  Newspaper  Revenue  Builder,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager -We  want  an  expertence<l 
circulation  manager,  one  who  has  been  on  the 
job  at  least  ten  years  and  who  knows  his 
business.  Will  start  at  $50.00  per  week  salary 
writh  definite  prospects  for  advancement  to  the 
man  w'ho  can  deliver  the  goods.  Must  be  total 
abstainer.*  In  replying  give  full  particulars 
regarding  yourself,  your  experience,  your  fam¬ 
ily,  and  state  reasons  for  wishing  to  chance 
from  present  location.  Give  references.  B-568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 


Appraisers 


Appraiser*— Recognized  authority  on  Printing 
Newspaper  plant  valuations.  Standard 
Appraisal  Company,  90  John  St.,  New  York. 


Accounting 


Acceimtants  and  Auditors — Specializing  in 
Ikwipaper  Accounts  and  Federal  Tax  Mat- 
ten.  The  largest  and  oldest  firm  of  Certified 
PtiNic  Accountants  handling  Newspaper  Work 
Ischaively.  Edmund  Walker  and  Company, 
3C  Park  Ave.,  New  York  Gty. 


Newsps|w  Openings,  all  departments.  Our 
rommi«sior — one  week’s  salary.  Investigate. 
Publishers*  Placement  Service.  Seitz  Bldg, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syndicate  Feature  Salesmzui  wanted;  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  selling  and  has  the  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  newspaper  making  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  the  sort  of  intelligent  con¬ 
tacts  that  will  result  in  quick  sales.  State  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  B-572,  Editor  & 
rublishcr, 

T%ro  Copy  Desk  Men  Wanted  by  afternoon 
paper.  Mn«t  be  permanent  and  «oher.  Give 
exiericnre.  Sabrv  $50.00.  Palm  Beach  Times, 
Wc^’t  Palm  Bench.  FlorhLa. 


Display  Advertising  Solicitor — Young  man, 
single,  four  years’  experience  newspaper  and 
publishing  field,  desires  connection  with  live 
daily  in  city  of  about  100,000  or  more.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  present  but  available  on  three  weeks’ 
notice.  Best  references.  Address  B-581,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editor- -This  advertisement  is  addressed  to 
owners  or  publishers  who  are  looking  for  an 
editor  of  experience,  a  man  who  has  acknowl¬ 
edged  skill  as  a  circulation  maker,  one  who 
knows  how  to  make  and  save  money  for  his 
paper  and  who  has  an  established  reputation 
in  metro^ltan  fields  as  a  builder  of  news¬ 
papers  of  character  and  standing.  Have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  editorial  department,  but  also 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circulation, 
mechanical  and  photo-engraving  departments. 
I  can  get  results.  Will  give  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  reasons  for  severing  my  present  con¬ 
nection  and  can  furnish  complete  record  as  a 
builder  and  successful  editor.  B-563,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editoi^-Experienced  in  needs  of  weekly  news¬ 
paper  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  circulation. 
Knows  features.  promoti<?nal  publicity  and  cir¬ 
culation  methods.  Prefers  city  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  in  agricultural  territory.  Available 
on  reasonable  notice.  Age  50.  References. 
R-569.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Used  Goes  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goes  Printing  Press  Co.,  1535 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


^WE  CONNECT  THE  WIPES’ 

Editorial  writer,  fit  an.i 

willing  to  take  combination 
position,  handling  any  desk  in 
addition  to  his  page.  University 
degree,  plus  graduate  course  and 
foreign  travel.  Over  10  years, 
'«mall  and  metropolitan  dailies — 
street,  all  desks,  editorials  and 
column.  “Brilliant,”  writes  pub¬ 
lisher.  Since  1922.  present  posi¬ 
tion,  $55;  wants  more  and  worth 
it.  Our  No.  2649. 

Fernald's  Exchange  jnc 

Third  nst'l  B'ld'g..  Springfield.  Mass. 


WE  ARE  EQUAL  TO  YOUR  PROBLEM: 

To  Buj  a  Newspaper, 

To  Sell  a  Newspaper, 

To  Appraise  a  Newspaper. 

PALMER 

DeWlTT  &  PALMER 

For  TUrty  Yo 


SALES— appraisals 
NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
350  Madison  A  ve.,  New  York 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manaser — Assistant  to  Publishei^ 
Younit  man  with  splendid  record  as  executive 
and  advertising  salesman  seeks  connection  with 
publisher,  preferably  in  city  of  75,000  to 
150,000  where  a  definite  future  is  assured. 
—  Only  permanency  considered.  Twelve  years’ 

S«Nhen»  Poultry  Ma«azine  Must  B«  Sold;  long  newspaper  experience.  Enthusiastic,  aggrei- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokars 


gord  circulation;  nice  business; 
money:  low  price;  easy  terms  for  quick 
Phone,  v.  ire  or  write,  J.  B,  Shale, 
York _ _ 

_ Capital _ 


sive.  At  prnent  assistant  on  paper  leading  in 
volume  in  city  of  100.000.  Married.  Age  32. 
Available  after  Jan.  1st.  Address  B-.S66.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Man,  twelve  years’  experience, 
thoroughly  competent  to  handle  any  proposi- 
to  Loan— A  very  successful  and  ex-  tion  including  Rotogravure;  understands  mer- 
ttnmwd  business  manager  will  loan  $50,000  or  chandistng;  now  in  town  of  100.000  middlewest; 

on  evening  newspaper  security  in  city  of  will  go  anywhere.  B-567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5t.000  to  100.000  or  larger,  and  take  the  man-  — - 

*wmem  of  the  pai»er  on  a  reasonable  salary.  AdvertUIng  Salesman  wants  change  for  first 
fan  shew  a  fine  record  and  highest  reference*,  of  vear.  Employed  at  present.  References 

In  confidence,  Brx  B-57S,  Editor  Sc  furnished.  Write  or  wire  T.  F.  Smetzer. 

Miliiher.  629  Irvington.  South  Bend,  Tnd. 


Editorial  Position  with  magazine  wanted  by 
young  man.  ccllece  graduate,  at  present  editor 
of  weekly  newspaper.  Experience  reporting,  copy 
reading,  feature  writing  on  a  daily.  B-577, 
Lditcr  &  Fublisher. 

Reporter — Dependable,  accurate,  good  mixer; 
desk  or  street.  Box  B-583,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Newspaper  Executive  with  good,  clean  record 
of  aduevement  desires  situation  on  daily  paper. 
Knows  all  departnunts  of  newspaper  publishing. 
Available  immediately.  Personal  reasons  for 
change.  B-:78.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publicity  Director  for  national  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  will  he  oi>en  for  engagement  early  in  1926 
for  campaign  relat^  to  agricultural  development. 
Farmer,  banker,  economist,  fluent  speaker,  he  has 
deveb'pefl  educational  publicity  along  unique 
lines.  Particularly  fitted  by  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  serve  manufacturers  or  distributors 
of  foodstuffs  who  want  the  public  to  understand 
the  agricultural  benefits  of  the  industry.  Ad¬ 
dress  B-576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  has  a  rccoH  at  almost 
IS  years  at  auccesafnl  performance  in 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE,  CONSOLIDATION, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  macazine  properties 
throughont  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bid*.  New  York 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


Cranston  Flat  Bed  Pre**,  in  excellent  condition, 
especially  well  suited  for  sever,  columns,  eight 
or  twelve  t-age  weekly  or  semi-weekly.  Reason 
f.'*r  sale:  weekly  where  ii«ed  now  convened  into 
daily,  price  cut  to  $950,  F.  O.  B.  Sebring,  Ra. 
for  immediate  delivery.  Eclipse  Folder,  ei®ht 
or  12  pages.  $100.  Wire  Sebring  Daily  American. 


'T^HE  classified  page  of  Editor 
-A-  &  Publisher  can  materially 
aid  in  building  new  business  for 
1926. 

In  planning  campaigns  for 
business  expansion  consider  this 
medium  with  its  record  of  quick 
results.  The  service  it  renders  is 
recognized  and  intensive  promo¬ 
tion  work  emphasizes  its  desir¬ 
ability. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  26,  1  925 


DAILY  TABLOID  FOR  JERSEY 


DOLLAR  • » 
PULLERS 


$$ 


I  BUSINESS  Ticklers 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


T  TXDE 
Visic 


R  a  banner  such  as  “Better 
'ision”  group  a  series  of  occulist, 
optometrist  and  optician  ads.  Make  it  a 
priint  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  "hetter 
vision”  is  being  sold,  not  glasses. — 
C.  M.  L. 


.\s  a  jublicity  stunt,  one  newspaper 
suggested  to  a  restaurant,  a  drug  store, 
and  a  ta.xicab  company  that  each  present 
free  copies  of  the  newspaper  to  all  pat¬ 
rons,  and  the  plan  was  adopted.  The 
newspapers  are  furnished  to  them  at 
wholesale  prices  and  the  plan  has  proved 
most  popular.  The  idea  does  not  affect 
the  general  sales  and  home  deliveries  of 
the  newspaper  to  any  general  extent,  be¬ 
cause  th  avrage  patron  does  not  carry  the 
free  copy  home,  nor  does  he  count  on 
receiving  it  regularly  in  that  manner,  yet 
the  paper  thus  reaches  hundreds  who 
otherwise  might  not  read  it,  and  who, 
under  the  plan,  become  regular  readers 
and  subscribers. — B.  A.  T. 

What  are  the  winter  health-siiorts  in 
your  city?  There’s  dancing,  roller 
skatiiTg,  bowling,  gymnasium  work, 
basketball,  handball  in  the  Elk's  club 
perhaps,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Present 
these  sports  in  a  page  of  ads  from  the 
angle  of  keeping  people  fit  and  healthy 
during  the  winter. — Frank  H.  Williams. 


iviper  devoted  to  the  west  end  merchants 
and  their  advertisements.  Place  the  ad¬ 
vertisements,  all  of  even  size,  around  the 
edge  of  the  sheet ;  while  at  the  top,  have 
the  following  in  large  size  type :  “Next 
Week  Is  West  End  Week.  Trade  In  the 
West  End.” 

Such  a  plan  should  appeal  immediately 
to  merchants  in  outlying  districts  (not 
only  merchants,  but  theaters,  draymen, 
plumbers,  etc.),  for  the  ads  will  cause 
many  who  live  in  outlying  districts  but 
who  generally  trade  downtown  to  follow 
the  suggestion,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  idea  is  novel. — J.  J.  K. 


There  arc  hundreds  of  sixirting  goods 
dealers  in  the  country  known  as  "scout 
outfitters.”  Suggest  to  him  that  he  print 
one  of  the  speeches  of  the  scoutmaster  in 
his  advertisement  and  address  it  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  his  city.  A 
Kentucky  paper  did  this  and  started  a 
flood  of  orders  in  the  direction  of  the 
local  “scout  outfitter.’’ — George  L.  Bird, 
Warren,  O. 


Newark  Transcript,  Formerly  a  Weekly, 
to  Be  Revired  in  March 

The  Jersey  Transcript,  a  tabloid  W’hich 
appeared  in  Newark  for  a  few  weeks  as 
a  weekly  and  which  has  not  liecn  issued 
for  two  months,  will  re-apiiear  the  latter 
part  of  March  as  a  daily  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  hacking  of  the  state’s  leading  citizens. 

The  paper  will  have  32  pages  and  will 
“cover”  the  state,  William  Steinke,  secre¬ 
tary,  announced.  Three  Newark  printing 
plants  are  under  consideration  and  a 
selection  of  one  as  a  “home”  for  the  paper 
will  be  made  shortly.  A  small  staff  is  al¬ 
ready  working. 

The  officers,  all  of  whom  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  SeMtrk  Ledger  at  the 
time  of  the  organization,  are  R.  H.  Reed, 
president,  also  formerly  of  the  Xcie  York 
American;  Mr.  Steinke,  secretary;  and 
Rex  Case,  treasurer,  also  formerly  of  the 
American. 


There’s  one  difference.  Nobody  now 
lasts  long  enough  to  be  called  an  “old 
soak.” — A’fw  York  T elegram. 


The  Houstoti  (Tex.)  Chronicle  hj. 
been  carrying  for  quite  a  while,  a  fr« 
page  box  with  a  DO  YOU  KNOW 
in  these  articles  that  api)ear  daily^ 
occupy  a  space  two  columns  wide  by  tin 
inches,  articles  of  interest  or  some  rathe 
unknown  facts  arc  published.  For  m. 
stance,  in  one  of  the  articles  tk 
gross  receipts  of  oil  through  the 
and  County  annually  are  given.— 
Bishop,  Austin  (Tex.)  Stalestnan. 

Is  your  newspaper  in  a  college  town' 
\  ou  can  have  a  bang-up  page  or  two  d 
local  feature  articles  published  in  yoe 
Saturday  or  Sunday  issues  by  students 
of  the  English  or  Journalism  departments 
of  the  college  through  cooperation  wift 
their  teachers.  In  Madison,  Wis.,  a  Snn- 
day  newspaper  publishes  two  pages  of 
local  features  each  Sunday  gathered,  writ¬ 
ten,  and  edited  by  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  journalism  depan- 
ment  “feature  articles’’  course.  Pictures 
usually  accomiKiny  the  'torics.— Ruben 
Levin,  Madison,  Wis. 


A  CANVASS  of  pioneer  residents 
brought  forth  unusual  surprises. 
<iroup  photographs  taken  of  school 
Classes,  recollections  of  sensations  of 
other  generations,  how  the  town  took 
it  when  the  boys  came  back  from  the 
wars,  the  oldest  citizen  and  resident,  the 
oldest  city  official  and  the  oldest  building 
in  town.  .\  good  circulation  getter  under 
a  “Memory”  caption. — II.  W.  Schaefer, 
Birmingham  (.-Ma.)  Agc-Hcrald. 


last  six  years  will  make  interesting  copy 
on  that  date.  Keep  it  before  you. — 
C.  M.  L. 


The  juvenile  delinquent  is  a  big 
problem  today,  both  for  the  authorities 
and  for  the  parents,  but  perhaps  there’s 
a  reason.  The  public  often  theorizes  on 
this  reason,  but  why  not  ask  the  boy  and 
girl  directly  in  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
manner  and  then  put  it  up  to  the  judge, 
parent,  etc.,  for  their  views. — B.  A.  T. 


The  Santa  Ana  Register  frequently 
reprints  or  reviews  articles  that  appear 
in  trade  papers  concerning  local  stores. 
Since  these  articles  usually  feature  the 
advertising  methods  of  the  stores  the 
local  publicity  confirms  the  policies  of  the 
various  proprietors  and  makes  them 
stronger  advertising  patrons  than  ever. — 
Fremont  Kutnewskv. 


Facility  in  finding  news  carried  over 
from  the  first  pages  to  the  rear  is  a 
feature  of  the  carry-over  headings  used 
by  the  Seattle  Star.  The  following  is  a 
sample : 

“Here’s  More  About 
MAUD 

Starts  on  Page  One.” — C.  M.  L. 


Watch  the  sporting  pages  for  adver¬ 
tising  tips.  Hunters  who  obtained  a  good 
bag  should  bring  an  ad  from  the  dealers 
who  sold  them  their  ammunition,  etc. 
Golfers  who  have  remarkable  records 
can  be  sold  to  dealers  who  sold  or  handle 
the  clubs  they  use,  etc. — B.  A.  T. 


In  moderate  sized  cities  of  from  25,()(X) 
to  1(X),000  population,  where  there  are 
separate  business  districts  in  each  end  of 
the  city,  the  following  plan  will  often 
result  in  advertising  contracts. 

Assume  that  one  of  the  outlying  busi¬ 
ness  districts  of  the  city  of  X  is  situated 
on  the  west  end.  On  a  certain  Saturday, 
or  Sunday,  have  one  page  of  your  news- 


Who  has  the  oldest  Bible  in  your  city? 
The  Pasadena  Star-Kcu's  recently  pub¬ 
lished  an  item  about  an  old  Bible,  the 
owner  of  which  thought  that  he  had  the 
most  ancient  one  in  the  city.  Letters 
from  readers  who  had  older  Bibles 
formed  the  substance  of  an  interesting 
story — L.  C.  Pratt. 

One  of  the  most  notable  dates  in  recent 
history  is  Jan.  16,  1920.  On  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  date,  which  banished  “offi¬ 
cially”  liquor  by  writing  its  prohibition 
into  the  constitution,  you  can  get  up  goo<l 
story  on  the  local  effect  of  the  law,  and 
its  local  enforcement,  or  other  facts  of 
pertinent  interest.  brief  resume  of  the 


The 

1925 

Wonder-  Serial 

SANDY 

By  ELENORE  MEHERIN 
Author  of  “Chickie”  and  Other 
Popular  Hits 

Get  the  best-selling  news¬ 
paper  serial  of  the  year — 
Ready  for  release — Wire  NOWt 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  West  58th  Street 
New  York  C  ity 


RADIO-by-the-cIock 
PROGRAMS 
WERE  ordered 
IN  December 
BY  21  newspapers. 

LET  us  send 
YOU  a  free 
WEEK’S  supply  to 
SHOW  you  why. 

WRITE  or  wire 

AUDIO  SERVICE 

30  N.  Dearborn  St.  Ckicaga 


Frank  H.  Simonds 

is 

Sailing  January  16 

(or  the 

First  Meeting 

^  of  the 

Disarmament  Conference 


He  Will  Visit 

Paris  —  London  —  Berlin 
Prague  and  Budapest 

WHre  for  Option 

on 

His  Articles 


The  McChre  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THOS.  W. 
BRIGGS  CO. 

Columbian  Mutual  Tovoer 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

CREATORS 
OF  LOCAL 
DISPLAY 
FROM  A  NEW 
SOURCE 


Onr  Business  Rerlew  and  msny  other 
feature  pages  now  running  in  more 
than  80  leading  American  and  Oas* 
odlan  newapapera.  Write  or  wire 
for  our  reprcacntatlTe. 


The  Worlds s  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete 
and  exclusive  daily 
illustrated  feature 
service  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  comici. 
IFrite  for  samples  and  rates 


“SKIPPY” 

By  PERCY  CROSBY 

The  best  juvenile 
comic  strip.  Combines 
great  humor,  excellent 
drawing  and  emphatic 
adult  appeal. 

A  feature  you  can't  afford 
to  miss 

JOHNSON  FEATURES,  Inc 

1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  30,  1925 


Pennsylvania 


THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 


IS  AS  APTLY 


TERMED  THE 


BACKBONE 


STATE 


Pennsylvania  industries  are  the  backbone  industries  of  America. 


Pennsylvania  coal,  Pennsylvania  steel,  Pennsylvania  oil,  Pennsylvania  textiles,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  chemicals — these  monster  industries  require  millions  of  skilled,  well-paid  workers 
— whose  aggregate  buying  power  is  tremendous. 

Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  pig  iron  industry,  producing  39.3  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  country.  The  tonnage  of  drawn  iron  and  steel  wire  constitutes  35.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  iron  and  steel  wire  production  in  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  produces  over  15  per  cent  of  all  textiles  produced  in  the  United  States. 
This  ranks  the  state  first  in  the  United  States  in  this  field.  Pennsylvania,  the  original 
hosiery  state,  leads  in  this  field.  It  contributed  34.4  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  40.5 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  hosiery  made  in  the  United  States. 

Pennsylvania  leads  in  the  value  of  silk  textile  production,  third  in  fur  felt  hat  industry; 
leads  in  manufacture  of  leather;  third  in  chemical  industries;  fourth  in  value  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  petroleum  refining. 

It  leads  all  states  in  the  production  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  (one-third  of 
total),  limestone,  sandstone,  clay,  basalt  and  slate.  Pennsylvania  produces  over  one- 
third  of  the  cement  of  the  country,  leads  all  states. 


('ultivate  Pennsylvania  as  the  market  for  your  goods.  Get  to  the  people.  Tell  them 
all  about  your  goods  and  your  representatives. 


f  These  are  the  dailies  to  use  for  your  message.  ] 


Circola- 

2,50« 

10,000 

Circnla- 

2,500 

10,000 

tion 

lines 

line* 

tion 

line* 

line* 

**Allentown  Call  . 

. (M) 

29,545 

.10 

.10 

••Scranton  Times  . 

..(E) 

43,200 

.12 

.11 

**Allentown  Call  . 

. (S) 

19382 

.10 

JO 

"Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

7,514 

.0285 

.0285 

ttBe»''er  Fall*  Tribune  ... 

...  .(E) 

6,033 

.03 

.03 

Stroudsburg  Record  (E)  Press.. 

..(M) 

8,078 

.045 

.045 

ttBloomsburg  Press  . 

. (M) 

7,400 

.029 

.029 

••Sunbury  Daily  Item  . 

..(E) 

4364 

.025 

.021 

•'Chester  Time*  . 

. (E) 

16376 

.055 

.055 

"Warren  Times-Mirror . (E&M) 

8,780 

.04 

.04 

ttCoatcsville  Record  . 

. (E) 

6,650 

.035 

.03 

"Washington  Observer  and 

Re- 

••Connellsville  Courier  . . . . 

. (E) 

6333 

.02 

.02 

porter  . (M&E) 

17,181 

.06 

.06 

Easton  Express  . 

. (E) 

22,416 

.07 

.07 

+tWest  Chester  Local  New*  ... 

..(E) 

11352 

.04 

.04 

"Erie  Times  . 

. (E) 

27,456 

.08 

.08 

"Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  . 

(E) 

24,374 

.08 

.06 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  . 

. (E) 

40,022 

.095 

.095 

••Williamsport  Sun  . 

..(E) 

20,149 

.07 

.07 

ttHazleton  Plain  Speaker. . 
ttHazleton  Standard-Sentinel 

..(E)  1 

19,680 

.07 

.06 

ttYork  Dispatch  . 

..(E) 

19,139 

.05 

.05 

.(M)  1 

"Mount  Carmel  Item  . 

. (E) 

4381 

.025 

.021 

•*Oil  City  Derrick . 

. (M) 

6,377 

.035 

.035 

••A.  B.  C.  Statement, 

March  31,  1925. 

"Pottsville  Republican  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Paper  . (E&M) 

16,109 

.08 

.07 

++Govemment  Statement,  March  31,  1925. 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  30,  19  25 


The  following  advertisers  of 
Automobiles,  Tires  and 
Accessories  used  more  space  in 
The  Sun  in  1924  than  in  any  other 
New  York  evening  newspaper: 

A.  C.  Spark  Plug 
Auburn 

Biedernian  Motors 
Corp. 

Boyce-Ite 
Buckley-Maslin 
Machine  Co. 

Buick 
Cadillac 

Casjtar  (.)il  Corp. 

Chandler 
Clirysler 
Cleveland 
Cole 

Coi)p  Sales  Co. 

Du  Pont 
Durwyllan  Co. 

Dusenberg 
Essex 

Farrell  Auto  Co. 

Flint 
Franklin 
Gardner 
Glidden-Buick 
Corp. 

Goodrich  Rubber 


Selling  Automobilel 

in  New  York  1 


yFAR  after  year  more  automobiles  are  sold  in  New  York  ] 
than  in  any  other  market  in  the  world.  j 

J 

And  year  after  year  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  tires 
and  accessories  place  The  Sun  first  among  New  York ! 
evening  newspapers  when  advertising  their  products  to 
the  people  of  this  great  market. 

The  Sun  produces  results  for  automobile  advertisers 
because  it  is  read  by  people  who  have  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  respond  to  automobile  advertising;  because 
it  reaches  the  entire  family;  because  its  circulation  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  New'  York  Sales  Area;  because  its 
Wednesday  Automobile  Section  affords  the  advertiser  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  present  a  strong  mid-week  sales 
announcement. 


Nash 

X.  Y.  Dehco  Auto 
Fnanieling  Corp. 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Paige 
Peerless 
Pierce-Arrow 
Poertner  Alotor 
Car  Co. 
Prest-O-Lite 
Reo 

Reflecto  Wash  & 
Polish  Co. 
Rickenbacker 
Rollin 

Rolls  Royce 
Roskam,  I.  C. 
Ryan  &:  Hughes 
Saurer  I'rncks 
.Stanley 

Stearns-Knight 
Sterling  Top  & 
Equipment  Co. 
Studebaker 
Stutz 

XJ.  S.  .\xle  Brake 
Corp. 

Veedol 

Velie 

Victor  Auto  Tire 


Gray 

Havnes 

I  E  C.  S. 

Hudson 

I I  upmobile 
Irving  Automatic 

Radiator  Shutter 
1  ewett 

Johnson  Equalizers 

Jordan 

Kissel 

T.ambert  Trublpruf 
Tire  Co. 

T.ee  Tire  Co.  • 
T.ocomobile 


In  1924  The  Sun  published  565,922  lines  of 
Automobile  Display  Advertising — 255,190  lines 
more  than  the  next  New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1925  The  Sun’s 
lineage  in  Automobile  Display  Advertising  was 
larger  than  the  combined  lineage  of  the  next 
two  New  York  evening  newspapers. 


White  Trucks 
Wills  Sainte  Claire 


The  following  advertisers  of 
Automobiles,  Tires  and  Ac¬ 
cessories  also  used  The  Sun  in 


The  characteristics  that  make  The  Sun  so  productive  a| 
medium  for  automobile  advertisers  are  characteristics  that| 
make  it  productive  for  all  advertisers  of  high-grade^ 
products. 


Apperson 
Autocar 
Auto  Show 
Chevrolet 

Continental  Motors 
Corp. 

Dodge 

Durant 

Elgin 

Federal  Trucks 
Fiat 

Firestone  Tires 
Ford 

International 

Trucks 

Jandorf  Automobile 


Kings  County  Buick 
La  Fayette 
Lincoln 
M  arm  on 

Motor  Car  Exchange 
Overland 

Park  Central  Motors 
Wm.  Parkinson 
Motor  Sales  Co. 
Schebler  Carburetor 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Star 

Times  Square 
Auto  Supply  Co. 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
Willys-Knight 


NEW  YORK 


280  BROADWAY 


